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HE IMPERIAL MERCANTILE CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION (Limited) 


Are authorised to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for £2,800,090 
CERTIFICATES of DEBENTURES of the 


ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


(NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO), 

Of which £1,200,000 have been ‘alrea:ly applied for. 
These Certificates will be issued at 90/. for 100“., to be 
redeemed at par (10 .), in British sterling, at the end of three 
ears, with interest at eight per cent. per annum, payable 
yearly, on the 15th of May and 15th of November in each 
ear, the payment of the interest in London being guaranteed 
ö the Consolidated Bank (Limited), London, and payable by 
them in British sterling. 


TRUSTEES, 
Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P. John P, Kennard, Esq. 
Charles Mozley, Faq. 
BANKERS, 
The Consolidated Bank, London and Manchester. 
Messrs. A. Heywood, Sons, and Co., Liverpool. 
SOLICITORS, 2 
Messrs. Freshfields and Newman, Bank-buildings, London, E.C. 


BROKERS, 
Messrs. Joshua Hutchinson and Son, 15, Angel-court, Throg- 
morton-street, London, E C. 
EB. F. Satterthwaite, Esq , 38, Throgmorton street, London, E.C. 
Messrs. T. Tinley and Sons, No. 44, Brown’s-buildings, Liver- 


poo 
Messrs. Shore and Kirk, No. 14, St. Aun's-square, Manchester. 


The Imperial Mercantile Credit Association (Limited) are 
prepared to receive Subscriptions for the above amount of Cer- 
tificates of Debentures, of which 1, 200, 000“. have been already 
applied for. 

The Atlantic and Great Western Railway consists of the fol- 
lowing divisions and branches :— 


The main line in New York............ 70 miles. 
10 in Pennsylvania 3 
ie AKA. cawdiaceves ee 
385 
Extension in New York (Buffalo) ...... ee 


90 to Oil Creek in Pennsylvania 35 „ 
2 to Coal Regions in Ohio (New 


Lisbon) 8 Be 
na O.. „b „ 67 
167 
. 552 miles. 


Also the Erie and Niagara Railway, belonging to same 
system, thirty miles in length, is wholly in Canada, and secures 
an enormous coal traffic over 200 miles of the Atlantic and 
Great Western, by whom it has been constructed, and is now 
chiefly owned. 

The route of this great Railway, connecting New York with 
St. Louis, a distance of 1,200 miles (without change of carriages 
or break of gauge), passes through Free States, far removed 
from the scene of war. The line is now completed, and in 
—— of a traffic which may fairly be called extraordinary, 

ber last the gross earnings on 822 miles open were, 


at ordinary exchange, at the rate of 1,100,000/. per annum (ex- 


Clusive of the bonus of ten per cent. paid by the Erie Railway 
on all th traffic, which will probably reach 100,000/ per 
annum tional), the earrings having increased since the 
commencement of the year by 100 per cent. This, even at the 
present exch would leave a large surplus, after payment 
of the interest in gold on the bonded debt. The power to in- 
Creare the fares will, of course, be exercised, if the present 
exceptional rates of exchange should continue. 

The total bonded debt over the whole system of the Atlantic 
and Great Western Railway is 3,600,110/., and with the excep. 
tion of proceeds of bonds, 1, 755,070“, held by the public, the 

ine has been constructed with funds advanced by capitalists, 
ose antici of profitable results have been far more 
than : the railway, although only partially developed, 
exhibi returns of traffic and revenue which may, without 
—— on, be designated unexampled. 
en this undertaking was projected it was found necessary 
to obtain powers for its construction from each State through 
which it would pace. This compelled independent organisa- 
and se financial arrangements, the inconvenience 
attendi which has become so manifest that it is determined 
to consolidate the whole line under one administration. Pend- 
ing the completicn of legislative enactments, it has been re- 
ved to issue sterling Certificates of Debenture, payable in 
three years, bearing interest at eight per cent. per annum, 
which interest is guaranteed by the Consolidated Bank, and 
the principal secured by a deposit with the trustees of Bonds 
and amounting at usual exchange to 4,230, 4931.5 


The Bonds and Shares s0 deposited will be kept at the Bank 
of England in the names of the: Trustees, and the form of de- 
claration of trust to be executed by them may be inspected at 
the office of Messrs, Freshfields and Newman. 

The Erie Railway, of which the Atlantic and Great Western 
is practically un extension, upon a mileage of about the same 
extent, but constructed at a cost nearly three times as great, 
has earned in the present year sufficient not only to pay inte- 
reat on all its bonded debt, but also a dividend of ten per cent. 
on ordinary stock. The Atlantic and Great Western Railway, 
in addition to its through trame in common with the Evie, has 
almost a monopoly of the petroleum traffic in Pennsylvania, 
with vast fields, and other important sources of local 
revenue, The cost of its construction having been so much 
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leas, and its mortgage debt consequently so much smaller, with 


an assured traffic at least equal, it is estimated that in the 
three years during which the certificates of debenture run, the 
payment of the principal will be provided for out of revenue 
alone. 


The Directors of the Erie Company have manifested the esti- 
mation in which they hold the Atlantic and Great Western 
Railway, and the opinion they entertain of its future pro: pects, 
by contracting to supply for its use, at their own expense, roll- 
ing stock to the extent of one million sterling. 

The Atlantic and Great Western Railwsy has been con- 
atructed by Thomas W. Kennard, O. E., as Engineer-in-Chief, 
and under the immediate superintendence of an experienced 
agent of Messrs. Peto and Betts. A report from Sir 8. Morton 


Peto, Bart., M.P., is annexed, showing that the works have 


been executed in the most substantial manner. Appended are 
some statistics, derived from official returns, relating to the 
increase in the carriage eastwards of produca during the past 
five years from some of the chief cities of the west with which 
traffic the Atlantic and Great Western Railway is directly con- 
nected; from these figures the causes of its extraordinary 
revenue may be deduced. 

The Certificates of Debenture are in sums of 1001., 5001., and 
1.000“. each, with coupons attached for interest at eight per 
cent. per annum, paynble half-yearly. The interest for the 
whole term will be guaranteed by the Consolidated Bank, with 
whom securities havs heen lodzed, 

The }-rice of issue is fixed at 90, and the instalments are pry - 
able as follows :— 

5 per cent. on application. 
0 50 on allo ment 


10 „ 17th January, 1865. 

8 17th February „ 

15 on 17th March 10 

17 RS: 17th April 10 

18 * lith May „ less coupon 41 per cent due 
— that day. 


90 
* Certificates will be paid off at par en 15th. November, 


The Interest on the Investment, including the Redemption 
at par, is upwards of twelve per cent. per annum, exclusive of 
Interest on Deferred Instalments. 

Subscribers have the option of paying any or all of the in- 
stalments in advance, and will be allow-d a discount of eight 
per cent. per annum, on such prepayments, 


After Allotment, scrip will be issued to“ bearer.” On pay- | 


ment of the final instalment, the ecrip wi:l be exchanged for 
Certificates of Debenture, with guaranteed interest coupons 
attached, payable 15th May and 15th November in each year. 


9, Great George-street, Westminster, Nov. 4, 1864. 
To Samuel Gurney, Esq., M. P. John b. Kennard, Esq., and 
Charles Mozlex, Es  , Trustees. 
Dear Sirs,—You are aware that at the request of the 
capitalists furnishing the funds for the construction of the 


Atlantic and Great Western Railway, my firm undertook the | 


grave responsibility of the supervision of the works of the line 
to be executed under a contract with Mr McHenry, and from 
the plans and designs of Mr. Thomas W. Kennard, the 
engineer -in chief of the Railway. 

Before the works were commenced my firm sent one of its 


most experienced agents, who had superintended the execu: | 
tion of several large works, and who had been in its employ | 


upwards of thirty years, and entrusted to his charge the super- 
vision of the various works to be executed on the Railway. 

It is due both to Mr. Kennard, the engineer-in-chief, and 
Mr. McHenry, the contractor, that I should state to you that 
the position we occupied, whica might have been au invidious 
one, has not in the slightest degres partaken of that character. 
Every recommendation of our agent has been at once cheer 
fully carried out, and Mr. McHenry has executed his contract 
with an honest desire to carry out every engagement ina fair 
and liberal spirit. The line has been ballasted and laid in a 
style fully equal to the best of our English railways, while the 
extrem ely favourable nature of the country through which i; 
passes bas rendered necessary so few works of art that its main- 
tenance need not exceed the average coat per mile of our rail- 
waysat home. ‘The stations throuzhont are of ample extent, 
and the siding accommodation fully equal to the requirements 
of the traffic. 

It must be very sa isfactory to you to find that the engineer- 
in-chief states in his last report that the traffic at the present 
time is sufficient to pay, at the then price of gold, tlie dividend 
on all the consolidated bonds of the entire line, assuming them 
not to be issued toa greater extent than 6,5001. sterling (six 
thousand five hundred pounds sterling) per lineal mile, 
Estimates and predictions are so often falsified that this fact 
becomes peculiarly valuable, the more so as at the pr tent 
time the rolling 8 is not more than equal 


to the 21 
ments of the local traffic; and when the 1 * de 


provided under the agreement with the Company is 
placed on the line, these increased facilities cai fail to pro- 
duce an amount of traffic far exceeding che estimates which 
have been in g 700 > 1 to 3 3 
ear Sirs, ſor Betts au „yours faithfally, 
i 8. MORTON Pro. 


Increase in the Carriage of Produco from West to East during 
the past Five Years, derived from Official Returns. 


CHISAGO. 
Total Grain. Fat Cattle. Pigs. 


1859 .... 16,754,188 bshis, .. 82,60) .. 110,247 
1860 .... 981,108,780 „ ‘a 92,000 . 227.164 
2061. ....6: RR. a sie 115,000 .. 289,094 
1863 .... 66.487, 110 „ 5 107,900 ., 491, 135 
oa 54 741,639 „ .. 797,84 .. 862,20 
MILWAUKEE. Pork, Beef, Lard, 
Total Grain. and Taliow. 
Pe 6.559.896 bshls. .... 1,206,40.lbs. 
n 9 995,000 „ . 11,05, 000 ,, 
—ͤ w: . oe eke 103 „ 
. e re ” 
1863 eereeeoeece 16,992. 335 o> 2 eeee - 41.6 9,553, 
TOLEDO Cattle, Pigs, aud 
Flour. Wheat. Sheep. 
1860 803. 700 brla. 5,033,335 bshls. 209, 108 
1861 1,872,111 „ 6,286,936 „ 5 1 
1862 1,585,325 , 9,827.69 „ a 80 
8 BUFFALO. Cattle, Pigs, and 
Total Grain. a Sheep. 
R . 87,089,461 bshls 14.040, 30 Ibs, 
1861. ever „ß. 61,460, 601 739 25,999,828 LL 
. eee 72,872,451 99 +008 107,129. 461 5 | 
— na eka 149,123,894 „ 


As respects petroleum, in the carriage of which this railway 
has practically the monopoly: — 


Petroleum produced in 1859 . 750 bla. of 40 gallons, 
II 1860. 50,000 37 
a „ 550,000 0 
55 1862. 2,000,600 50 


90 R 2. 220,000 ” 
The Cleveland branch of the Atlantic and Great Western 
Railway is engaged to the full extent of its capacity in the 
cariiage of iron, the ore from the mines of Lake Superior, and 
in shipping coals in return vessels. These mines produced in— 
Iron Ore. Copper. 

. 65,679 tons . . . 6,041 tons 

eeeree eeeee 280 


— — eee 
— 


trade at the West may be formed from the following statement 
2 the N of the import and exports of lea ling staples at 
incipnati :— 


1838.59. 5140, 220.951 1861-62. .. . 179.733,95 
1859-60 ........ 180,384.40 1832-62. . . 246,517,384 
. Sevccads 147,326, 263 | 1863-66 .......- 573,870,362 


ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY—NEW 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, AND OHIO, 
Form OF APPLICATION, 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To the Imperial Mercantile Credit Assoviation (Limited.) 


0. 
Having paid to the Consolidated Bank (Limite, the sum 
of £ II [hereby request that you will allot me 
„ Certificates of Debenture of the Atlantic and 
Great Western Railway, and I hereby agree to accept auch 
Certificates of Debentures, or any less number that may be 
allotted to me, and to pay the instalments thereon, according 
to the terms of the prospectus. 


Iam, your obadient servant, 


. 
. rrr err 


ANCHESTER FIRE ASSURANCE 
CO MPANY.—ESTABLISHED 1824, 
98, KING-STREET, MANCHESTER. 


96, Cheapside, London, 
Capital: One Million Sterling. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS IN MANCHESTER: 
EDMUND BUCKLEY, Eeq., Chairman. 


DAVID HARRISON, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
John Barratt, Faq. John Heuzh, Ksq. 
Edmund Buckley, jun., Esq., Bernhard Liebert, Beg. 


\ 


John Chapman, Esq., M. b. Alfred Milne, Esq. 
Thos. Barham Foster, Esq. Joseph Peel, Baq. 
George Withington Esg. 

| Insurances are granted by this Company on nearly every 
description of Property in Great Britain, at moderate rates. 
| Insurances may also be effected on Property in Foreig 
| Countries, and in some of the Colonies, at current rates, 

Mills, Factories, aad other hazardous risks will be specially 
surveyed at the request of the owner. 

12 not at work, i be insured at 5s. per cent. 

per | 


from Duty, allowing the use of 


a 


, Secretary to the Company. 


DEBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 PER CENT.— 
The CET LON COMPANY, LIMITED 


8 P. . . 
* 
Robert Smith, eq. 


Mawnacer—C. J. Braine, Esq. 
are een 2 Debentures for one, 
three, years, at 5, an per cent. respectively ; 
sey are prepared to Invest Money on Mortgage in Ceylon 
Mauritius, either with or without the guarautee of the 

Company, a may be arranged. 

a for particulars to be made at the Offices cf the 
Company, No. 12, Leadeuhali-street, London, E. C. 


By order) JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


OSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 48 
and 49, GREAT ORMOND-STREET, W. o. 
Patron—The QUEEN. 
„This room was very unlike the ward of an ordinary hos- 
ital. It was rather like the spacious night nursery, with neat 
ittle beds scattered about: warm cheery fires, with à couch 
on each side the fireplace, and a few children lying or squatting 
about, or sitting on their pallets quiet y playing witn ‘oys, 
reading books, or doing bead-work Somg, tov ill for either 
work or pl.y, Were stretuhed mournfully. yet peacefully. on 
their pillow.—solitary, it is truce out without iving any im- 
ression of dreariness or forloruness The rooms were airy, 
ight, aud warw. There wa nothing » hatever of the hospital 
fevling or ho-pital atmosphere,"—i'rom Miss Mulloch'e Visit 
to the Hospital. | 

CONTRIKUTIONS are urgently needed to maintain the 

present of the itospital. 
BANKERS: 


Williams, Deacow, and Jo., Birchin lane; Messrs, 
— Disibevest Messrs. Herries, st James s-cti eet. 


F H. VICKINSUN, Chairinan, 
November, 1864. 


AL for DISEASES of the SKIN, 
ei my BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
hog cogent earnestly seck the Sympathy of the Chris- 
tian Public, for the many Sufferers attending this Hospital. 
Nearly 1,000 attend weekly ; 127,123 have received the benetits 
of the Charity since its establishment in 1841. The expenses 
are meosssarily very heavy. 


BATIONS or Sunscriprions will be most thankfully 
ad. Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Cog 


The 


7 eet. 


GEORGE BURT, v. R. O S., Hong R 
ALFRED 8, RICHARDS, Seren <4 ‘C 


NA oS 

TATIONERY, PRINTING, Hb: 
BOURS, — ge | comes NK ys ¢ 
Qualities and prices w ere agec N 


1563. „000 tons 
Trade of Cineinnati.— Some idea of the enormous growth of 
) 


in the trade, ASH and T, 49, 
.. and opposite the Railway Stations, 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


13864. 


— 


NEAR HASTINGS, SUSSEX. 


M. ABBOTT is instructed by Lady — 
MI to SELL by AUCTION, at the HARROW INN, 
HOLLINGTON, on Fripay, December 9th, 1864, at Three 
o'clock in the Afternoon, under Conditions to be produced at 
the time of Sale, about FIFTY ACRES of well-grown UNDER. 
WOOD, twelve, thirteen, and fourteen — old, in Maple- 
hu'st, Baldslow, Westfield, Whiteland, and Hollington 
Woods, in Lote, which will be described in Catalogues, to bo 
had ten days previously to the Sale, at the Harrow Inn, Hol- 
lington; of Thomas Bourner, of Battle; and of Mr. Abbott, 
26, Bedford-row, London, and Eynesbury, Saint Neots, 
Huntingdonshire. | 


—— | 


BELLE ISLE, MAIDEN-LANB, AND JOHN-STBEBT, 
UPPER HOLLOWAY, MIDDLESEX. 


R. ABBOTT is directed by the Executors of 

Mr. John Warner, Deceased, to SELL by AUCTION, 

at GARRAWAY’S COFFEE-HOUSE, CHANGE-ALLEY, 

CORNHILL, on Wepnespay, December 7th, 1864, at Twelve 

for One o'clock, in Two Lots, the valuable LEASEHOLD 

“ESTATES, in Belle Isle, Maiden-lane, and John-street, 

Upper Holloway, producing Profit Rentals of 104“. 48. Gd. a-. 

year; and the absolute Interest in, and Title to, 900l. NEW 

THRRE PER CENT. ANNUITIES, subject to an Indemnity, 
which will be explained in the Particulars. 

The Leaseholds may be viewed by permission of the Tenants, 
and Particulars and Conditions of Sale had of Messrs, Parker, 
Rooke aud Parkers, 17, Bedford-row, London; at Garraway’s, 
Change-alley, Cornhill; and of Mr. Abbott, 25, Bedford-row, 
London, and Eyneebury, St. Neots, Huntin:donshire. 


THE WEST OF ENGLAND 
1 YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


AND 
WINTER RESIDENCE FOR INVALIDS, 
LIMPLEY STOKE, NEAR BATII. 


DAVID B. DALZELL, M.D., PHYSICIAN. 


HOME COMFORTS are secured to VISITORS under the 
ersonal superintendence of an experienced Manager and 
fatron. Terms, 2. 28. per week. Prospectus forwarded on 
application to the Manager, Mr. T. PRESTON, Limpley Stoke, 


near Bath. 
CHARLES JUPE and SON, Proprictors. 


MAZE-POND CHAPEL, 
(Near Guy’s Hospital). 

The Rev, CHARLES CLARK (late of Halifax), having 
necep ed the cordial and unanimous invitation to become the 
Pastor of the Church meeting in the above Place of Worship, 


wil ENTER upon his MINISTRY DrcemsBer sth, 1804. 
Morning Service, 10°45; Evening, 6°30. 


{;URNISHED APARTMENTS, with or 

without Board. and all the Comforts of a Home, at 21, 

Westbourne-road, Barnsbury. Respeotable references given 
and required. 


BELGRAVE HOUSE SCHOOL, SOUTH 
. PARADE, SUUTHSEA, HANTS. 
PrincipaL—Dr, CHAS. F. COOPER, assisted by efficient 
Masters. 

The sons of Dissenters receive a First-class Classical, Mathe- 
matical, and Commercial Education, on very moderate terms ; 
kind treatment and thorough superintendence ; large and airy 
house, well situate, facing the Common and Sea. 

Referees: Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, M.A.; Rev. J. 
Angus, D.D., M. R. A. S.; Rev. J. H. Cook; Rev. Fredk. 
Trestrail; Rev. J. Spencer Pearsell; &c, also Parents of 
Pupils. 

For prospectus and all particulars apply as above. 
Ministers’ Sous received on reduced terms. 


[}HEOBALDS, CHESHUNT, HERTS. 


The Rev. OSWALD JACKSON, having REMOVED his 
ESTABLISHMENT from Ringwood, Hants, RECEIVES 
PUPILS at his NEW RESIDENCE, THEOBALDS, and, 
with the assistance of a University Graduate and of Visiting 
Masters, prepares them for the Civil Service, the University 
Fxaminations, the Protessions, or for Business, 

The house at Theobalds is commodious, and stands on a 
gravelly soil, amid its own grounds of 15 acres, affording every 
facility fur healthful, manly games. 


Prospectuses will be sent on application, 


PEACHFIELD, GREAT MALVERN. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
GENTLEMEN’S SONS. 


The Rev. RICHARD PERKINS, in order to provide In- 
creased and Improved Accommodation for his Pupils, has 
REMOVED from Penrhyn Villa to the above beautifully- 
situated Estate. 


Terms and further particulars on application. 


1 OME, with EDUCATION, for LITTLE 
GIRLS. 


Miss VINCENT (Sister of Mr. Henry Vincent), has had long 
experience in Teaching, and can confidently undertake the 
Training of Young Children. Her House is in a very bealthy 
rituation, and the strictest attention is paid to the comfort;; 
those entrusted to her care. 

Apply for prospectus and references to 15, Alfred-place, 
Talbot road, Camden-road Villas, N. 


99 SCIIOOL, CRANFORD 
HALL, near HOUNSLOW, is conducted with special 
regard to the requirements of the Sons of respectable Trades- 
inen and Farmers. 

Mr. VERNE is assisted by experienced resident Teachers— 
English and Foreign, ‘The Dupils are carefully trained in 
yood habits, and fitted for active Business Pursuits, The 
premises are extensive, and contain every convenience; the 
situation is high and healthy; the food is of the best descrip- 
tion and unlimited; and the terms are moderate, 

A Prospectus forwarded upon application; and Pupils ad- 
mitted at any time. 


OARDING SCHOOL for TRADESMEN’S 
‘ SONS, ROCHFORD, ESSEX. 
Principal—Mr, GEORGE FOSTER. 


Terms, 201. per annum. Circulars at Messrs. Mead ane 
Powell's, 73, Cheapside. | 
N. B. Preparatory Department at Forest-hill 


N.B.— 


RIORY HOUSE ESTABLISHMENT for 
YOUNG LADIES, 
BARNSBURY STREET, ISLINGTON, 
Conducted by Mrs. and Miss COOPER. 
The Pupils receive a thorough English and French Educa- 
tion, with all necessary Accomplishments, Special attention 
paid to their Moral aud Religious Training. School Discipline 


combined with Home Comforts, A few Vacancies. References 
ou application, 


TRADE MARK, 
On each 


f, 


COLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD, 


THE BULL’S HEAD, 
Package. 


At the Great Hehibition, 1862, 


OBTAINED THE 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL 


For “ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 


Sold by all Grocers, Druggists, de., throughout the United Kingdom. 


J. and J. COLMAN, 26, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN- 
MAKER to the QUEEN, becs to inform the Commercial 
World, Scholastic Iustitutions, and the Public generally, that, 
by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making 
Steel Peus, he has introduced a New szENIxs of his useful 
productions which, for EXCELLENCE of TEMPER, QUALITY of 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS in PRICE, must ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Nach Pen beara the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. 
G. has introduce! his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, sud with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools, 


Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham-stieet, Birmingham; at #1, John-street, New Tork; 
and at 37, Gracechurch-sireet, London. 


OALS.—Best Sunderland, 288.; Newcastle 
or Hartlepool, 263,; best Silkstone, 24s.; Clay Cross, 
248. and 21s. ; Coke, per chaldron, 15s. 
B. HIBBERDINE, Sussex and Union Wharfs, Regent's 
park; Chief Offices: 169 ald 266, Tottenham-court-road. 


OALS. — Best Coals only. GEO. J. 
COCKERELL and Co.’s price is now 283. per ton cash 
for the REST SCREENED COALS, as supplied by them to 
her Majesty and H. R. H. the Prince of Walas—13, Cornhill, 
E. C.; Purfleet-wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, E. C.; Eaton- 
wharf, Grosvenor-canal, Pimlico, S. W.; Sunderland-wharf, 
Peckham, S. E.; and Durham-wharf, Wandsworth, S. W.; and 
at Brighton. 


OALS.—By SCREW STEAMERS and 
RAILWAY.—LEA and CO.’S price for HETTON, 
HASWELL, or LAMBTON WALLSEND, the best House 
Coal direct from the Collieries by screw steamers, or the 
Great Northern Railway, is 27s. per ton; Hartlepeol, 26s. ; 
Silkstoue, first-class, z4s.; second-class, 223. ; Clay Cross, 
218. and 2ls.; Tanfield Moor, for Smiths, 22s.; Barnsley, 
2us.; Hartley, 19s. ; best small, 13s. Coke, 15s. per chaldron, 
Net cash. Delivered, thoroughly screened, to any part of 
London. All orders to LEA and COMPY.’S Oflices, High- 
bury, N.; Kingsland, N.E.; Great Northern Railway Coal 
Department, King’s-cross, N.; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s- 
park Basin N.W. No Travellers or Agents employed. 


EWING MACHINES of the very First 


Class of Excellence and Workmanship, in each of the 
various descriptions of stitch, for cloth, linen, leather em 
broidery, and glove-sewing, including Prize Medal Machines. 
The quality of these Machines can always be depended on 
a sale under direct supply, retai!, wholesale, and for expor- 
ation. 


The American and English Sewing Machine Company, 457, 
New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


EAL and SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, 
from 248. to Ten Guineas. Also G0OS8E- DOWN 
QUILTS, from 10s. to 323. Lists of prices and sizes sent free 
by post. Han and Sos's Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads 


to 196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


U INAH ANTON LL WHISKY 
VERSUS COGNAC BRANDY 

This celebrated old [IRISH WHISKY rivals the finest French 

candy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very whole 
some, | 

Sold in bottles, 3s. 8d. each, at the retail houses Lon- 
don; by the agents in the priucipal towns in England; or 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W 


Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded“ Kina- 
han’s LL Whisky.” 


r _HOMAS NUNN and SONS, Wine, Spirit, 

and Liqueur Merchants, 31, Lamb’s Conduit-street 
W.C., beg to call attention to their STOCK of OLD PORT 
WINE, chiefly Sandeman’s shipping (rail paid to any station in 
England); excellent, sound, maturest wine, 328. and 808. per 
dozen; superior with more age, 428., 488., and 54s, ; seven to 
ten years in bottle, 60s., 668., 728., and 84s. ; vintage wines, 
958., and upwards; good dinner Sherry, 268. and 82s. ; supe- 
rior, 388., 428., 48s., and 52s,; fine old Cognac Brandy, 56s., 
608., and 668, Price lists of every kind of wine on application. 
Established 1801, 


ASHING MACHINERY SIMPLIFIED 
CHEAPENED, and PERFECTED. HARPER 
TWELVETREES’ FAMILY MANGLE, for 30s., does its 
work thoroughly and pleases every purchaser, Other sizes at 
458. and 603, Clothee-wringers and Starchers, 128. (d., 20s., 
30s., and 408., carriage paid. Washing Machines, 508. 
and 60s., carriage paid. Or a Washing, Wringing, and 
Manglivg Machine, combined, at 4“. 10s. or 5l. 108., carriage 
paid, and easy terms of credit. Illustrated prospectuses, free 
by post, from Harper Twelvetrees’ City Show-rooms, 81, 
Bishopagate-street Within, or the Manufactory, Bromley-by- 
Bow, London, 


EVERE COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and 
INFLUENZA are very prevalent at this period of the 
year. They are speedily cured by the use of BE 


PULMONIC ELIXIR, May be had of any Chemist, 


and Priced List of Bedding, also sent, post free, on application 
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B A C O a 


It has been for many years a great difficulty with 
all Housekeepers to know where to o%tain Bacon the 
quility of which can be thoroughly depended upor 
HILLIER and SON, who during the last forty years hay b 
converted MORE THAN HALF-A-MILLION Plus into the 
Prime Bacon so well kuown by the trade, have hitherto confined 
themselves to supplying§j dealers only; but, tiuding that 80 
much has been sold as theirs which has not been cured hy 
them, they now offer single sides to families at prices as under : 
—Smoke-dried single sides, 9d. per Ib.; hams, 11d. per Ib.; 
delivered free to any railway station in the United Kingdom. 


Address, HILLIER and Son, Newmarket, Stroud, Gloucester. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
pATENT CORN FLOUR 


is much recommended 
FOR CHILDREN’S DILT. 


MARK, 


Recipe ron Spoxce Cake.—Half-pound of Corn Flour, 
quarter or half-pound of butter, and two tea-spounsfal ct 
Baking Powder, to be very well mixed together Take 
three eggs, and beat the yolks and whites separately for 
fifteen minutes; then add to them quarter pound bruised 
white sugar; mix all together, flavour to taste, and beat fir 
fifteen minutes; put it into a well-buttered tin, papered 
all round two inches deeper than the tin; bake in a quick oven 
for one hour, : 


DIP CANDLES TO BURN WITHOUT SNUFFING. 
}ALMER and COS VICTORIA SNUFF. 


LESS DIPS, manufactured of improved materials, fice 
from smell, a good colour, may be carried without guttering, 
burn longer than ordinary dips, give a better light, very mode- 
rate in price Preferable for Schools, Chapels, Private 
Families, and indeed for the general ute of all. 


Sold by all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale by 
PALMER and CO., the Patentees, Victoria Works, Grecu— 
street, Bethnal-green, London, N. E. 


AIR DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYE! 
GILLINGWATER’S ATRAPILATORY is tlio best 
Hair Dye in England. Grey, red, or rusty hair dyed instantiy 
to a beautiful and natural brown or black without the least 
injury to hair or skin, and the ill effects of bad dyes remedied. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers of repute, and by the Pro- 
prietor, W. Gillingwater, 353 (late 96), Goswell-road. Sent free 
to any railway station in the kingdom, in cases, 3. Cd., 53, Cd,, 
aud 108. Cd. euch. Beware of Counterfeits. 


HAIR DESTROYER for removing super 


fluous hair on the face, neck, and arms. This reat dis 
figurement»’ female beauty is effectually removed by this 
article, which is easily applied, and certain in effect. In Boxes, 
with directions for use, 3s. 6d. each. Sent free to any railway 
station, and may be had of Perfumera and Chemists, and cf 
the proprietor, W. Gillingwater, 353 (late 96), Goswell-road. 
Beware of Couuterfeits. 


—_— 


ALDNESS PREVENTED. — GILLING- 
WATER’S QUININE POMADE prepared with can- 
tharides restores the hair in all cases of sudden baldness, or 


' bald patches where no visible signs of roots exist, and prevents 


the hair falling off. In bottles $s. 6d. and 5s, 6d. each. May 
be had of all Chemists and Perfumers, and of the proprietot, 
W. Gillingwater, 353 (late 96) Goewell-road. Sent free to any 
railway static a. Beware of Counterfeits. 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been, during twenty-five years, empbatically sane- 
tioned by the Medical rofession, and universally accepted by 
the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies 
and Children. When combined with the Acidulated Lemon 
Syrup, it forms an agreeable effervescing draught, in which its 
Aperient qualities are much increased. During Hot Seasous, 
and in Hot Climates, the regular use of this simple and elegant 
remedy has been found highly beneficial. 

It is prepared (in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength) by DINNEFORD and CO., 172, New Bond-street, 
London; and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the 
world. 


— | 


[Den of FOURTEEN YEARS’ ASTHMA, 
by Dr, LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. : 
From Mr. J. Eckersley, West Houghton, to Mr. T. V — 
Manket-place, Hindley:—“ My wife can now sleep soundly 
the whole of the night without being disturbed by her coug ‘ 
and shortness of breath, although for four years she had — 
been able to sleep more than a very short time. She is now. 

better than she has been for the last fourteen years. 
Sold at 1s, 14d.. 28. 9d., and 4s, 6d., and 118. per box, by all 
Druggists. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


(+25 FIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Used in the Royal Laundry 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1542. 
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Ecclesinstical Affuirs. 


A “CHURCH POLICY.” 


Tae autumnal address of the Right Hon. 
Benjamin Disraeli on the present state and 
future prospects of the Church of England may 
almost claim to be considered a national institu- 
tion. The British public is beginning to look 
for it as confidently as they do for the Royal 
Speech at the close of the Parliamentary Session, 
and, if the truth must be spoken, with more 
interest. It is vastly more piquant in its incl- 
dents, more original in its subject matter, more 
ingenious in the intellectual treatment of it. 
There is something highly amusing, to say the 
least of it, and, if anything, even more sugges- 
tive than amusing, in the yearly transit of this 
lay planet—perhaps. in consideration of his 
eccentric movements, and of the tail which he 
draws after him, we might more correctly say 
comet—across the disc of the most distinguished 
luminary of the ecclesiastical firmament, and 
all the more so when we take into account the 
natural history of the body which occasions the 
eclipse. There is a sort of excitement far beyond 
the common in seeing the Bishop of Oxford and 
his clergy snuffed out in the Sheldonian Theatre 
by a novelist and statesman, and in witnessing 
the mute patience with which they receive from 
his lips an elaborate discourse on the proper 
management of their own professional business. 
The very name of the speaker, his political 
antecedents, and his party connexions and 
expectations, give additional zest to his per- 
formance; and, if it were possible to conceal 
from ourselves the fact that the religion of the 
country is being dealt with, we could hardly 
point to a more interesting intellectual stud 
than Mr. Disraeli’s annual speech on Chure 
questions. 


Never before, perhaps, was the mise en scene 
of this yearly display more appropriate. The 
theatre at Oxford, built to perpetuate the 
memory of Archbishop Sheldon, to whose relent- 
less and exclusive policy the ejection of the two 
thousund in 1662 is to be mainly ascribed, is, of 
all other places in the kingdom, the fittest in 
which to discourse of the political conditions, 
prospects, and duties of the hurch of England. 
An annual meeting of the Society for the 
Increasing the Endowment of Small Livings in 
the Diocese of Oxford offered as favourable an 
opportunity as could be desired for sinking a 
nominal and local topie, interesting only to poor 
clergymen, in a broad sea of oratory, the main 
currents of which affect the failures and suc- 
ceases of political parties and their leaders. The 
audience, composed of High-Church dignitaries, 
college dons, and undergraduates, presided over 
by the eloquent, astute, and theologically hybrid 
Bishop of the Diocese, and graced with the 
presence of a few Parliamentary satellites, was 


a classical address from a philosophic party 
leader on matters pertaining to the spiritual 
well-being of the commonwealth. That the 
principal performer was well up in his part 
might be inferred from his name alone. His 
paper—for so we ought, in justice, to designate 
it—was a marvellous specimen of intellectual 
versatility and power. Many of its points are 
inimitably put. It is literally bathed in bril- 
liancy. But if we could even anticipate that the 
‘policy ” it enounces will be practically followed 
up, our confident conviction would be that 
Toryism and Church-of-Englandism are march- 
ing hand-in-hand upon a great, perhaps final, 
catastrophe. 


Mr. Disraeli, taking, as Parliamentary chiefs 
are apt to do, his own intimate knowledge of the 
House of Commons as a key to the mind of the 
nation on religious affairs, starts with the 
assumption that, after some forty years’ con- 
sideration of the question, how the adoption of 
religious liberty as a principle can be reconciled 
with a Church Establishment, the country, 
rejecting a logical for a practical solution of the 
problem, “has come to the determination that 
the union between Church and State is perfectly 
consistent with the existence and complete 
development of the principle of religious 
liberty.“ All objections to this conclusion have 


been considered and solved. It is happily 
demonstrated by statistics that during the period 
referred to there has not been a spread of 
Dissent, but, on the contrary, Dissent—true 
religious Dissent—has diminished! The alter- 
native open to the Church either to abdicate or 
to assert its nationality no longer exists. The 
country has resolved that its nationality shall 
not be abdicated, and the consequence is that the 
Church must assert its nationality.” This may 
be done practically in the following ways :— 
1. By conducting the education of the people. 
2. By a moderate extension of the episcopate. 
3. By inviting the assistance and co-operation 
of the laity in all ecclesiastical matters not of a 
strictly spiritual nature. 4. By the assertion of 
the rights and duties of Churchmen which exist 
and are secured to them in our parochial con- 
stitution. 5. By the support of diocesan institu- 
tions. These are what Mr. Disraeli has before 
recommended. To them he now adds: —6. The 
formation of Convocation on a broader basis. 7. 
The putting the colonial church on a more satis- 
factory footing in its relation to the Establish- 
ment; and 8. The creation of a new tribunal of 
last appeal in spiritual matters. ‘ These,” said 
Mr. Disraeli, “form a Church ny perfectly 
temperate, perfectly practical, perfectly effi- 
cient.” 

The existence of conflicting parties in the 
Church should present no insuperable obstacle 
to the carrying the proposed policy into effect. 
Party is nothing but“ organised opinion,” and 
is as beneficial in the Church as it is in the 
State. There are some who are sustained by 
symbolic ceremonies”; there are others who 
can only be sustained by the ecstasy of spiritual 
enthusiasm,” but “‘ they can meet on the common 
platform of true sound Church principles.’ There 
is, however, a third party of whom the same 
cannot be predicated “ the party of comprehen- 
sion who wish to include everybody that believes 
nothing —a party who, “repudiating creeds 
and rejecting articles, are yet sworn supporters 
of ecclesiastical establishments.” Of this party, 
whom Mr. Disraeli severely denounced, he 
observed that a common characteristic of all 
their writings ia that their learning is always 
second-hand, and that in all their labours there 
is nothing new. He does not believe that a 
religious school founded upon criticism can 
succeed. Scepticism contributed largely indeed 
to the French Revolution. But when the 
turbuleuce was over, when the shout of triumph 
and the wail of agony were alike still, when, as 
it were, the waters disappeared, the sacred 
heights of Sinai and of Calvary were again 


the most suitable we can imagine for receiving 


= 
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| tribunals, of extinct nations and abolished laws, 
mankind bowed again before the Divine truths 
that had by Omnipotent Power, in His infallible 
wisdom, beenintrusted tothe custody and promul- 
gation of a chosen people.” 


Mr. Disraeli’s passion for artifice and intrigue 


is so strong that he invariably lets “his drift 


look through his bad performance.” He wishes 
to use the Church as a lever of political party. 
It is the only remaining dodge that, in his view, 
offers him a chance. By the aid of ecclesiastical 
monopoly he seeks to force his way to the 
Treasury Bench. But then his craft is so exces- 
sive that he cannot obliterate the traces of it. 
Look at his Church “ policy,” and it will be 
seen at a glance that it has been framed with a 
view to present a tempting bait to every coterie 
in the Establishment which has taken charge of 
any nostrum for giving it greater weight. k 
at his description of Church parties, and you 
will find that he praises just what the majority 
of the clergy, ritualists and evangelicals, most 
desire—namely, the sinking before the public of 
their mutual differences, as if they were unim- 
portant, and the upholding in their integrity the 
creeds and articles to which they have both sub- 
scribed—and he assails with great impetuosity 
and no little skill the — minority in the 
Church whose freedom of criticism so completely 
paralyses the force of the majority. The whole 
thing is much too cleverly managed. Every one 
sees it to be the special pleading of a political 
partisan, the intended effect of which is to be 
the utter defeat of Liberalism at the next 
General Election. The Church, as we long 
since anticipated, is to be taken to the hustings, 
and the Establishment which assumes to be the 
national organisation of religion is hereafter to 
become the rallying point of the Conservative 
party. For ourselves, and for the ultimate 
triumph of our principles, we could desire 
nothing better. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES, 


WE find, from the Churchman newspaper, that 
there was a second meeting of the Cambridge Church 


object of this meeting we cannot tell. Possibly it 
was thought that the speakers at the first had 
neglected the main subject, and instead of defending 
the Church, had let it down, but as softly as possi- 
ble, and with the smallest injury to its claims and 
its pretensions. At the second meeting, Archdeacon 
Emery was the principal speaker. His first remark 
was that if the wants of the people are to be sup- 
plied by the National Church, there must be unity 
and combined action amongst its members, Unity 
and combined action! Unity between High- 
Cbhurchmen and Low-Churchmen, between Phill- 
pott and Bickersteth, between the Guardian and 
Record, or, as the National Review of this month 
expresses it, the High-Church rhinoceros and the 
Low-Church hyena. Xnowing as we do the types 
of the two parties, and having at this moment Mr. 
Disraeli's Oxford speech before us, in which that 
pious champion of the Church excommunicates with 
lay anathemas, Frederick Maurice, Thomas Hughes, 
Llewellyn Davies, and even, as we read, the Bishops 
both of Hereford and of Gloucester and Bristol, we 
come to two conclusions which Archdeacon Emery 
will view with sorrow—first, that there can be no 
unity in the Church ; and secondly, that therefore, 
according to his own statement of the problem, the 
wants of the people will never be supplied by the 
Establishment. 

Another piquant sentence we must cull from the 
Archdeacon’s address. He says that however 
much we may acknowledge the good that earnest- 
minded Dissenters may do, and much as we may 
thank them for it, they caunot cope with the evil; 


revealed, and amid the wreck of thrones and 


and that it is a sad fact that only two or three per 


Defence Association last week. What was the 
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cent. of working men go to any place of worship | 


whatever.” Did ever an Archdeacon utter a more 
shameful condemnation of the Charch? We have 
hitherto been told that the Church is the poor 
man’s Church,” and that without an Establishment 
the more destitute ol es would be deprived of the 
privileges of religion; Qué an Archdeacon, who, asa 
„ bishop’s eye,” ought fo know all about the matter, 
now comes forward to state that, taking Dissenting 
places of worship info the account, only two or 
three per cent. of working ‘men go to any place of 
worship whatever. The question therefore occurs, 
which party contributes most toward the means 
of worship of the poor? The theory of Churchmen 
was explained a few years ago by Archdeacon Law, 
of Welle, when he said, There is not a happier 
theme than the open Church, the stated services, 
the contiguous school, the pastor’s house, the con- 
stant presence of the spiritual guide, ever pointing 
to heaven, and preceding the way. This system is 
the golden link between English hearts and English 
homes. Here is the poor man’s just inheritance. 
Oar sons of toil, hardly earning their daily bread, 
hold a treasure beyond price—their own dear 
Church, their liturgy, and their pastor. Their low 
estate is gilded by a hallowed birthright—the house 
of God, with its accompaniments of holy services 
and holy men, to serve them for Christ's sake.“ 


This, it must be acknowledged, is an extremely 
pretty picture ; but it unfortunately happens that it 
is not a picture of any scene in England. Certainly 
not in the large towns, where, as the Census of 
Religion proves, the greater part of the free religious 
accommodation for the poor is provided by the Non- 
conformist churches. Apart, however, from this fact, 
which no rhetorical language can gainsay, there is the 
confession that the Establishment not merely does not, 
but cannot, supply the means of religious worship to 
the people. This has been remarked by the Bishop of 
Ripon, who says that when you find parishes contain: 
ing populations numbering not hundreds, not thou- 
sands, but tens of thousands, ard when you find, 
unhappily, that in these parishes there are only 
two or three clergymen, and that these clergymen 
possess scarcely an income sufficient to provide them- 
selves and families with the mere necessaries of life, 
it is idle to suppose that the Church of England is 
fulfilling her duty in these parishes. 


Well, but surely she is fulfilling her duty in the 
agricultural districts? So we are told, and we are 
also told that, but for the Church, the flame of 
religion would die out in the country parishes. The 
question occurs, what religion, and what kind of 
religion? Some three years ago the Rev. J. C. Ryle, 
who ought to be an authority on such questions, 
expressed some very decisive opinions on this matter. 
He said that he believed that Dissenters were kept 
from the Church, in nineteen cases out of twenty, by 
the simple fact that they could not obtain in their own 
parish churches what was necessary for the soui’s 
salvation. They hear, he said, from the Church 
pulpit Popish teaching, or they hear wretched pro- 
ductions which cannot inspire them with any confidence 
in the preacher, and they go home weary, sleepy, dis- 
gusted. 


This will sufficiently answer Archdeacon Emery. 
“Nineteen cases out of twenty!” This is a larger 
proportion than that named at the Home Mission 
Conference on Wednesday last. At this Conference 
the Rev. J. H. Wilson stated, from evidence collected, 
but which really hardly needed fresh collection, so 
well are the facts known, that ignorance, superstition, 
and sensualism are still alarmingly prevalent in tho 
country districts. The Secretary of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society says that in not a few parishes the 
only religious teaching provided for the people is as 
poisonous as Romanism itself; while in others, “a 
dry, lifeless formalism, scarcely less obtuse, is overlaying 
the conscience, and rendering still more inaccessible 
to saving conviction the soul dead in trespasses and 
sins.” IIe adds that there is painful evidence of the 
general spread of error and superstition in these 
districts, The Rev. Robert Hamilton went even 
further. He stated that while there were 318 parishes 
in the county of Sussex, there were, in the judgment 
of the very widest charity, only seventy clergymen 
who preached the Gospel. These facts are an apt com- 
mentary on the assertion that religion would die if 
the State support of the Establishment were with- 
drawn. What care the poor for such service or for 
such ministry? Do they not all “lay their legs up 
and think of nothing”? If they do, they do the 
best thing that, under the circumstances, they could 
posei>ly dream of doing. 

These latter facts are drawn from the report of the 
meeting of the Home Missionary Society, which will 
be found in another column, We commend it to the 


notice of all Christian readers. There can be no 
doubt, whatever, that the ordinary and conventional 
modes of Christian worship and evangelisation are 
not 80 successful as they are assumed to be. The 
Christian Church is not gaining upon the world, but 
tke world is rather gaining upon the Church. In this 
state, it is refreshing to know that there are men who 
are willing to throw aside all conventionalisms and 
send out to preach the Gospel any fitting person who 
may be ready to go. The Evangelistic agency is more 
than right, it is necassary. We notice that two 
objections were made to it, or rather to the Evan- 
gelists; one, that many of them ultimately became 
pastors, and the other that they took upon themselves 
to administer “the sacraments.” To what is Non- 
conformity coming, that any man can express such 
objections, and be listened to? Have Evangelists no 
right to become pastors? If they have not, who 
deprived them of that right? and who, with any 
spiritual authority, out of the Romish or the Esta- 
blished Church, says that they are not qualified to 
administer the sacrament? Who qualified the objec- 
tors to them? It is difficult to speak of such objec- 
tions with a calm temper. We only hope that 
priestism is not growing with the adoption of “ M. B.“ 
waistcoats and Catholic-cut coats. 


The clergy cannot yet accept the ruling of the 
Privy Council with respect to National schools. A 
new case has just occurred, the particulars of which, 
from their typical character, are worth detailing. At 
Ystradyfodwg (pronounce the name if you can, dear 
reader!) there lives the Rev. W. Morgan, Episcopal 
clergyman. There also reside in the parish many 
hundred men and boys employed in collieries. Two- 
thirds of the population are Nonconformists, and there 
is no State-assisted day-school. It occurred, under 
such circumstances, to the Rev. W. Morgan to apply 
to the Privy Council Committee for a grant in aid of 
the erection of a school which two-thirds of the 
population would not attend. The Committee replied 
that they would be glad to see the district provided 
with a suitable school, and they enclosed a draft trust- 
deed, which they considered would meet the wants of 
the locality. But it contained an unfortunate “ Con- 
science Clause,” expressed as follows :— 

And it is hereby declared that the instruction at the 
said school shall comprise at least the following branches 
of school learning, namely,—reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, Scripture history, and (in the case of girls) 
needlework ; and it is hereby further declared that it 
shall be a fandamental regulation and practice of the 
said school that the Bible be read daily therein, and that 
no child shall be required to learn any Catechism or 
other religious formulary, or to attend any Sunday-school 
or place of worship to which respectively bis or her 
parent, or other person having the custody of such child, 
shall, on religious grounds, object, but the selection of 
such Sunday-school and place of worship shall in all 
cases be left to the free choice of such parent or person 
without the child’s incurring thereby any loss of the 
benefits and privileges of the school, the trusts whereof 
are hereby declared. 

The clerical objections to this scheme are thus 
stated :— 

1. The school is to be open to the inspection of any 
of her Majesty’s inspectors, and not exclusively to the 
inspectors for Church schools, appointed under the 
Minute of August 10, 1840. 2. The right of the 
parochial clergyman to superintend the moral and 
religious instruction is not recognised. 3. The parochial 
clergyman is not, ex officio, a member of the committee 
of management, 4. No religious qualification is neces- 
sary for members to serve on the committee. 5. The 
teachers may be of any, or no, religious persuasion. 
6. The so-called Conscience Clause is inserted, leaving it 
ene with their parents whether their children shall 
lehrn any religious doctrines, or attend any place of 
worship on Sunday. 7. The use of the schoolrom as a 
Sunday-school is not recognised. 

And this occurs in a country parish where the 
Church has not a third of the population! The 
John Bull says, Comment is unnecessary,” And 
SO say we. 

The Court of Final Appeal question has already 
reached that height of respectability which is indi- 
cated by a formal correspondence inthe Times. A 
Berkshire Incumbent” has addressed to that journal 
an elaborate review of the present law of the Church, 
and of the arguments in favour of a reform. The 
sum of his objeotion- is contained in tho opinion 
that it would be a very evil day for the Church of 
England if the constitution of the Final Court of 
Appeal were to be so altered as to give tho pre- 
ponderance in its councils to ecclesiastics, Mr. 
Keble has replied in fifteen lines to this letter ; but 
when Mr. Keble talks of an Gisamenical Coun- 
oil“ as a final appeal on theological questions, we 
all feel that though he may not have lost his heart, 
he has certainly lost his head. Fancy a council of all 
Christendom to decide whether Mr. Gorham was 
right or wrong in his opinion, and the English State 
and people submitting to the judgment of such a 

ouncil ! 


The Record views with great distruet all such 
schemes. In its number of Monday last it admits a 


— 


a 


letter from an influential correspondent c 
attention to the dangers of the Church. Th 
appears, lie in the direction of a reformation of 
Convocation, an alteration of the Court of Appeal 

the proposal for Suffragan Bishops, &a. All these 
are considered to be, as no doubt they are, indications 
of a ‘‘crashing onslaught” of High- Churchmen on 
“their Evangelical opponents,” The writer of 
this ominous letter looks forward to tha tim „ if any 
of theseſ measures should be carried, when tho 
‘spirit of Archbishop Laud ” will be revived ; When 

ik the country succumb, we shall live under 3 
priestly tyranny”; and when, aaa reaction, it will 
„go hard with the Church Establishment itself.“ We 
do not know what the Evangelicals intend to do, but 
we, wo need not say, do not intend to submit, 
We are free born.” The Record ani its party 
will, we have no doubt, most mightily protest, and 
quietly give in. The Essays and Reviews ” 
escapade is too fresh in our memories for us to thiok 
much of Evangelical Church indignation, 


alling 
ese, it 


MR. DISRAELI ON CHURCH POLICY, 


The annual meeting of the Society for Increasing 
the Endowment of Small Livings in the Diocese of 
Oxford, was held on Friday afternoon in the She]. 
donian Theatre at Oxford. The Bishop of Oxford 
took the chair, and among the friends of the society 
present were — Lord Barrington, Mr. Disraeli, M. P., 
Mr. Cardwell, M. P., Mr. Walter, M. P., Mr. Hub. 
bard, M. P., Colonel North, M. P., Mr. B. Hope, Mr. 
Barnett, the Vice Chancellor (Dr. Lightfoot), and 
other leading members of the University. Tue 
theatre was as crowded as at oue of the great Cem. 
memoraticns, and the galleries were filled with 
undergraduates, who gave Mr. Disracli a most enthu- 
siastic reception. 


The CHAIRMAN, in the course of his opening re. 
marks, said that if, in the three counties which made 
up that diocese, the gross amount of all the endow. 
ments were divided among all the incumbents, it 
would only give 270. to each; and what was that to 
support a clergyman of the Church of England in a 
manner in which he was expected to live, and in 
which the gentlemen of England would live? Was 
it possible to suppose that fathers—because it was 
there where the question came in—could educate 
promising sons in the rank of English gentlemen for 
the Church as the profession by which they were to 
live, unless something was done to mend the pay- 
ments to English clergymen? The gains of the law 
and every other liberal profession every day became 
greater to the successful; while in that which so 
eminently characterised England—mercantile enter- 
prise—the gains were such as their forefathers weuld 
have deemed fabulous. The consequence would be 
to draw away the classes which had hitherto supplied 
ministers to the Church, and there would be a ten- 
dency to a lower tone in social life, and in the educa- 
tion, which in England followed that social life, of 
those who were to become ministers of the Church 
in future. In that diocese they had 70 livings under 
250/., 77 under 200/., 110 under 1501., and 72 under 
1002. ; some of them under 501. 

Mr. Water, M. P., and Mr. CARD WELL, M. P., 
subsequently moved resolutions, confining themselves 
strictly to the objects of the meeting. : 

Mr, DisRAELI, who was very much cheered, said 
that such institutions as those under consideration 
had received comparatively little sapport because 
they were novel, and because the Church had been 
going through a transition process—a quiet revolu- 
tion—in its relations to the State. Some forty years 
azo ihey imported into the Constitution the principle 
of religious liberty. The Legislature, therefore, no 
longer represented the Church, and many of the bes: 
friends of the Establishment thou hb there should be 
a dissolution of Church and State, There was thus 
division and perplexity in the Church, and paralysis 
thrown over the united action of Churchmen. Mr. 
Disraeli then proceeded to make some very curious 
statements :— 

This remarkable circumstance, however, happened— 
which, indeed, in matters of this character and import- 
ance, has happened before in this country—that the 
question of Church and State has been so discussed by 
the nation generally, it has been so deliberated upon, 80 
considered and pondered over that it has arrived at a 
result which may not be so logical as the result of the 
anti-Church party or of our — friends, but is 4 
solution, like all solutions of great questions in England, 
essentially practical—for the country has come to 4 
determination that the union between Church and 
State is perfectly consistent with the existence an 
complete development of the principle of religious 
liberty. (Cheers.) All the points which were argued 
during this period of transition to which I have referred 
have been considered and solved by the country. The 
general opinion of the country has considered that if you 
terminate the connection between Church and State, it 
was not probable, for example, that in this age an 
country, an imperium in imperio would be tolerated 7 
the State. They saw that it was most improbable ths 
if the alliance was terminated she would be allowed to 


remain in possession of her considerable property an 


great privileges, They knew very well that the Govern: 
ment of the country, seeing the importance of the re- 
ligious principle as one of the elements for 5 
8 would not allow it to run waste and - . 
society. They knew what had happeued in 0 - 
countries where the alliance between Church and . 
has been terminated, or where churches bave been “4 
fiscated and plundered,—namely, that the process 
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which ministers of all religions would be silenced by the 
State would take place, and there was a general feeling 
in this country that if that did occur, there would be 
something besides religious truth that would be 
endangered—that is, political liberty would be imperilled. 
The country after 3 — of discussion of this question 
arrived at a practical conclusion. Then there was another 

int. It had been held that it was impossible that the 
Church could exist in this country long in consequence 
of the great spread of Dissent ; but, during this period 
of transition, we fell upon a statistical age. Statistics 
were studied by the nation, and they discovered that 
there had not been a spread of Dissent, that, on the con- 
trary, Dissent has diminished—I mean true religious 
Dissent—that the descendants of the Puritan families, 
of whom I shall always speak with that respect which 
their high qualities and historical character deserve 
(cheers)—had almost all merged in the Church itself, 
and that, in fact, there was no reason for supposing that 
the Church could not be maintained in its original and 
constitutional position. Well, then, there was another 
very important point which occupied the attention of 
the country, and that was the question which was placed 
so prominently by the anti-Church party before the 
country generally—the contrast between the state of tho 
Church and the millions of the population who had 
either escaped its influence or certainly were not in com- 
munion with it. Well, but the result of deliberating 
over that startling state of affairs was that the country 
came to a conclusion exactly the reverse of that which 
the opponents of the Church wished to instil into the 

ablic mind. They knew the religious character of the 
people in England, they argued that if there are millions 
not in communion with the National Church because 
they have never had the opportunity, it is a duty to pro- 
vide a machinery, and to support the machinery to deal 
with this population and instruct them in those great 
truths which they have hitherto neglected. Therefore, 
it has 142 that the country—in a manner which 
may not be logical, but which is essentially practical— 
has solved the whole question. And while the anti- 
Church party and a considerable and most respectable 
section of the Churchmen were prepared to promote the 
alliance between Church and State, the period of transi- 
tion passed, because the nation had come to the deter- 
mination that the union between Church and State 
should be supported. (Cheers.) I take this to be the 
truth that they arrived at after many years’ discussion, 
as is the custom in England when great principles of 
policy are at stake, and that, I believe, is the secret 
reason and the real cause of the change which took place 
in Parliament three years ago upon the subject of 
Church-rates. (Cheers.) The subject of Church - rates 
is a matter in itself, no doubt, of great importance; but 
when we consider that in the Parliament which had 
abolished them by a large majority there was in the 
course of a very few years a majority in their favour, it 
can only be accounted for by the fact that the country 
had determined to support the union between Church 
and State—(cheers)—had determined that that connec- 
tion should not be changed, and that, practically, its 
establishment was consistent with the full development 
of religious liberty. 


The country, then, having resolved that the nationality 
of the Church should no“ be abdicated, the Church 
must assert its nationality. Some time ago he had 
suggested five modes by which that might be done— 
to assert her porition in respect to education; her 
claim to a moderate extension of the episcopate; co- 
operation between the laity and clergy in ecclesiastical 
matters, to get rid of the idea that the Church was an 
ecclesiastical corporation ; to maintain the rights and 
duties of Churchmen which exist in our parochial 
system; and lastly to support their diocesan insti- 
tutions. Such measures would, he thinks, add amaz- 
ingly to the efficiency of the Church. There were 
three further points worthy of attention. 


The first is that we should favour in every possible 
manner the formation of Convocation on a broader basis, 
and with a fuller representation of the parochial clergy. 
(Cheers.) It is not necessary now, nor would it be con- 
venient, to enterjinto details on this subject. I would 
just intimate that if the two provinces were united the 

is would be much broader; and at this moment in 
the province of York the parochial clergy are more fully 
represented than in the province of Canterbury. There 
is something, I think, ridiculous in the fact that the 
diocese of London, for example, with 1,000 clergy, 
is only represented in Convocation by two parochial 
clergymen. (Hear, hear.) . 

The next measure I hope we shall induce my right 
hon. friend (Mr. Cardwell) to undertake, and that is to 
place the relations of the colonial Church—which, re- 
member, is not an Established Church —in a more 
satisfactory condition than they are at present. 
(Cheers. ) idee 

And the last measure, which in my own mind is 
paramount, is the formation of some tribunal of last 
appeal iu spiritual matters — (loud cheers)—which it 
appears to me the circumstances of the day imperatively 
demand I know the difficulty—I know the delicacy—of 
that question, but still I am apt to believe, after giving 
it that consideration which its importance deserves, that 
these difficulties may be overcome, and that the most 
delicate circumstances connected with it may be treated 
in a happy manner. I do believe that with that due 
and necessary and full consideration for the principle of 
the Royal supremacy which I trust may never be lost 
sight of for an instant, it is possible to reconcile the re- 
8 of the State with the conscience of the 

hurch. (Cheers.) 
These eight measures formed a complete Church 
policy—(cheers)—which, if obtained, wonld place the 
Church “ina position of just influence and salutary 
power which it had not for a long time filled and 
occupied.” But we must admit that there was not as 
yet the requisite co-operation in the Church. The 
case, however, was now changed, and different argu- 
ments were now used for not supporting such 
societies as that now before them. No one now 
accused the Church of apathy, or of not possessing 
influence, of wanting power or intelligence ; but it was 
said the Church was still doomed ; the Church must 
still fall; it was still in as great danger as eyer, and 
that danger came not from anti-Church parties, but 
from its own intestine condition, and the parties that 


existed in its own bosom. Parties in the Church had | 
always existed. Party was organised opinion, and as 
long as the nature of man was of that various and 
varying character which they all know it was, so long 
would there be various and varying modes by which it 


would express itself, or would consult on religious 
matters. 


There are some who are sustained by symbolic cere- 
monies, and feel that their zeal is only adequately sus- 
tained by an ecclesiastical arrangement of that character. 
(Cheers and laughter.) There are others that can only 
be sustained by the ecstasy of spiritual enthusiasm, but 
as long as those who counsel or pursue these modes meet 
on the common platform of true sound Church principles 
—and I hold that the characteristic of the Church to be 
the sacred depository of Divine truth is a very broat 
principle—I don’t think that such a course of conduct is 
to be regretted; but, on the whole, I have no doubt it 
has been extremely advantageous to the country and to 
the Church, and I believe that the two great parties in 
the Church have effected as great advantages in the 
Church as the two great parties in the Constitution 
have for public liberty and the good government of the 
country, (Cheers.) But there is another party to 
which I must fora moment refer, because, no doubt, 
the influence of that party upon the cordial co-operation 
of Churchmen, by which alone those societies can be 
effectively supported, is very great, and I cannot say it 
is advantageous. This party is not founded on any 
principle of authority, upon which all Church parties 
hitherto in this country and in all countries to some 
degree and in different degrees have been founded, and 
always will be founded; but it is founded upon a very 
singular principle. It is founded on a principle of criti- 
cism. Now, doubt is an element of criticism, and the 
tendency of all criticism is necessarily sceptical I use 
the epithet in a philosophical, not in a popular or odious 
sense. It is quite possible, I can understand, that a 
party founded on the principles of criticism may arrive 
at conciusions which we may think monstrous. They 
may, for example, reject inspiration as a principle and 
miracle as a practice. It is possible, and I think it 
quite logical, that, having arrived at this conclusion, 
they should repudiate creeds and reject articles of faith, 
because creeds and articles of faith could not exist and 
cannot be sustained without acknowledging the principle 
of inspiration and the practice of miracles. All that I 
admit; but what I don't understand, and what I wish 
to draw the attention of this assembly and the country 
to, is that, having arrived conscientiously at this conclu- 
sion, such a party, with their opinions, repudiating 
creeds and rejecting articles, they do not carry out their 
principles to their legitimate conclusion; but repudiat- 
ing creeds and rejecting articles, they are still sworn 
supporters of ecclesiastical Establishments. (Cheers and 
a laugh.) Fervent upholders of dignitaries of the 
Church—even of rectors, vicars, and curates. Thisis a 
matter of most serious importance not merely for us to 
consider as Churchmen, but for the country generally. 
The right hon. gentleman proceeded to remark that it 
might be of no importance if this were not an ago of 
faith, but so far from its being an age of scepticism the 
characteristic of the present age was craving credulity, 
which would engender the most monstrous beliefs if a 
powerful Church had no distinctive creeds. The great 
principle of political economy will be observed. Where 
there is a great demand there will be a proportionate 
supply ; and commencing, as the new school may, by 
rejecting the principle of inspiration, it will end by 
every priest being a prophet; and 8 as they do 
by repudiating the practice of miracles, before long, 
rest assured we shall be living in a flattering scene of 
spiritual phantasmagoria. (Cheers and laughter.) 
There are no tenets, however extravagant, and no 
practices, however objectionable, which will not in 
time develope, under such a state of affairs, opinions the 
most absurd, and ceremonies the most revolting. 


Qualia demens 
Egyptus portenta colat. 


perhaps to be followed by the incantation of Canidia 
and the Corybantian howl. (Great cheering and 
laughter.) But consider the country in which this may 
take place, Dangerous in all countries, it would be yet 
more dangerous in England. Our empire is now un- 
rivalled for its extent; but the base—the material base 
—of that empire is by means equal to the colossal 
superstructure. It is not our iron ships. It is not our 
celebrated regiments, It is not these things which have 
created, or indeed really maintain our empire. It is 
the character of the people. (Much applause.) And I 
want to know where the famous character of the Eng- 
lish people will be, if they are to be influenced and 
guided by a Church of immense talent and great wealth 
and power without any distinctive creed. (Hear, hear.) 
You have in this country accumulated wealth that pro- 
bably never has been equalled, and probably it will still 
increase, You have a luxury that will some day pro- 
bably rival even your wealth; and the union of such 
circumstances with a Church without a distinctive 
creed will lead, I believe, to dissoluteness of manners 
and of morals that has been been seldom equalled in 
the history of man, but which furnishes the tombs of 
empires, (Cheers.) 


Having stated parenthetically that he had always 
opposed the relaxation of subscriptions and formu- 
laries, on the principle that they were the security of 
the laity against the clergy, he proceeded to express 
his conviction that the party he had been describing 
would fail, for two reasons. 


In the first place, he said, having examined all their 
writings, I believe without an exception, whether they 
consist of fascinating eloquence, diversified learning, 
and picturesque sensibility—(cheers and a laugh)—I 
speak seriously what I feel—all these exercised, too, by 
one honoured in this great University, and whom to 
know is to admire and regard—or whether I find them 
in the cruder conclusions of prelates who appear to me 
to have commenced their theological studies after they 
grasped the crosier—(cheers and a laugh)—and who in- 
troduced to society their obsolete discoveries with the 
startling wonder and the frank ingenuousness of their 
own savages—(much laughter)—or whether I read the 
lucubrations of nebulous professors—(a laugh)—who 
appear in their style to have revived chaos (much 
laughter)—and who if they could only succeed in obtain- 
ing a perpetual study of their writings, would go far to 
realise that eternity of punishment which they object to 


— 


. 


—(continued laughter) —or lastly, whether it be the pro- 
vincial arrogance and precipitate self-complacency which 
flash and glare in an essay or review—(loud cheora and 
laughter)—I find this common characteristic of all 
their writings, that their learning is always eecond-hand. 
(Cheers.) Original investigation invigorates the in - 
tellect, but when a man of brilliant imagination has to 
deal with a vast quantity of facts that have beou 
furnished by the labours of others, he is tempted to 
generalise with a fatal facility, and often arrives at 
conclusions which in time he not only repudiates, but 
often has to refute. (Cheers.) And, in the eecond 
place, when I examine those who have been the masters 
of the new school, men who undoubtedly have gono 
through the process of original research, I have indeed 
found their equals for learning and perseverance and 
earnest assiduity, for many generations in the great 
scholars of Germany, and I find in the labours of the 
new school that there is really nothing new. (Cheers.) 


The right hon, gentleman then adverted to the 
labours of those who had brought about the French 
Revolution, labours much more menacing than thoso 
of the new school, but what happened? When tho 
turbulence was over, when the shout of triumph and 
the wail of agony were alike still, when, as it were, 
the waters had disappeared, the sacred heights of 
Sinai and of Calvary were again revealed, and, amid 
the wreck of thrones and tribunals of extinct nations 
and abolished laws, mankind bowed again before the 
Divine truths that had been by Omnipotent Power 
in His infallible wisdom entrusted to the custody and 
promulgation of a chosen people. (Loud cheers.) He 
could not, therefore, believe the views of the new 
school would succeed. (Cheers.) The right hon. gen- 
tleman adverted to one more question before he sat 
down—the scientific one of the origin of species, which 
he treated as a question whether man was an ape or 
an angel, saying he was on the side of the angels. 
He repudiated with abhorrence theso newfangled 
theories. 


The Church taught them that man was made in the 
image of the Creator. When, therefore, we are told 
that the teaching of the Church is not consistent with 
the discoveries of science, and that in this the inferiority 
of the Church is shown, I totally deny the proposition. 
I say that the scientific teaching of the Church upon the 
most important of all subjects is, in fact, infinitely su- 
perior to anything that has been brought forward by any 
of these new discoverers. In fact, society must decido 
between these and the acceptance of that Divine truth 
of which the Church is the guardian, and on which all 
sound, sensible, coherent legislation depends—the only 
security for civilisation, and the only guarantee of real 
progress, (Loud cheers.) 


THE PRESS ON MR. DISRAELI?S SPEECH. 
(From the Times.) 


Between the historian and the theologian the states- 
man modestly and quietly insinuates himself, Tho 
Church,—the Church of all times, which has survived 
inquiry, revolutions, governments, nations and laws — 
may still ask the aid of wise and friendly hands, The 
Church and State are here one body still, in Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s conception. He enumerates five points in which 
they ought to repair and extend this unity of being and 
action: the position of the Church at the head of educa: 
tion, the increase of the episcopate, the assistance of the 
laity in matters not strictly spiritual, the integrity of our 
parochial usages, and the development of diocesan insti- 
tutions. Upon Church-rates he says all that could bo 
wished short of their restoration where actually obsolete, 
He even approaches the awful question of the final 
appeal” in doctrinal causes, On this point it is impossible 
not to remember that whatever difficulties Mr. Disraeli 
may create for a Conservative Government, they will fall 
more directly to its law officers, who, under the eiroum- 
stances, will have to take care of themselves. They will 
certainly take care that the final appeal remains in the 
hands of lawyers, and is conducted in strict accordance 
with the maxims and traditions of law. Mr. Disraeli 
may therefore promise what he pleases on this point with 
perfect impunity. His promise simply amounts to a very 
cheap encouragement of the suspicion loudly expressed 
by some of his hearers, that the existing court of final 
appeal is positively hostile to creeds and articles, and 
favourable to the errors charged on the writers in ques- 
tion. We would rather not be in the position of a states- 


man bound by virtue of old pledges to create a tribunal 


which shall do the work so effectually as to satisfy every- 
body in these matters. 


Indeed, for anything within the power of a Conserva- 
tive Government, the Church of England may as well 
make up its mind to jog on with its existing prerogatives, 
It may do a great deal for itself, but little can be done 
for it. We are sending hundreds of thousands to the 
colonies, and these the State must leave to shift fer 
themselves. Both in Australia and North America our 
fellow-subjects are calling out for more clergy, who 
must be maintained by voluntary means, who must 
make their own arrangements with their flocks, and livo 
without hope of a Disraeli to give them a word or even 
a smile. Any clergyman of moderate ability, respect- 
able character, and good health, can make pretty sure of 
3001. a- year in our Australian colonies or New Zealand. 
Is the Church to be torn into factions at home and made 
the sport of politicians,—is it to be involved in parochial 
quarrels, and presented everywhere in the invidious 
light of a litigant and a beggar, in order to obtain for 
young gentlemen and scholars an income they can easily 
get abroad, if income is their object? On the whole, 
with much admiration for Mr, Disraeli's splendid ad vo- 
cacy, and with the admission that his remarks upon the 
great controversies of the day deserve to be read, and 
read again, we are disposel to think that the Church 
had better turn its attention to its spiritual duties, and 
desist from ambitious asplrations for the improvement 
of its secular positiou. The Bishop of Oxford describes, 
in a few touches, the gentleman descending from his 
rank to take charge of a pari-h, and thenceforth having 
no other thought than to raise it to his own level, 
That is the spirit in which every man should take a 
pastoral charge of whatever kind; and whoever can 
persuade the clergy generally to follow this advice, and 


carry out this ideal, will do them much more good than 
if he had doubled ‘heir incomes, restored their Church - 
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224 1 — — Oy 255 throughout the land. Because the recent decision of one for them by Act of Parlia. 


(From the Daily News.) 

It is the fate of this clever man to be always out- 
witting himself. He has placed the exclusive privileges 
with which the Church is invested in the most invidious 
light he could have chosen—a service for which Church- 
men owe him no thanks, and by which he will get no 
corresponding advantage for his party. His theory that 
the nationality of the Church depends not on its endow- 
ment by the State, but on its right to exact tribute 
from other denominations, leads straight to the practice 
of Mr. Henry Hoare, who boasts at Church Congresses 
how many Dissenters he has clapped into prison. The 
members of the Free Churches have not concealed the 
dissatisfaction they have felt of late with the treatment 
they got from a Government professing to be Liberal, and 
a policy has been announced, and indeed adopted, of 
leaving Whig and Tory to settle their differences at the 

ll without the aid of Nonconformist voters. The 
se Mint of Mr. Disraeli’s speech will be to make these 
malcontents think that King Log is as good as King 
Stork, and its probable effect to give to Lord Palmerston 
enough votes to carry a dozen doubtful elections. 


(From the Morning Star.) 

We gather from the speech two grand results. First 
that Mr. Disraeli thinks religion is in great danger—in 
which case it is very generous of him to come forward 
and protect it against its enemies; and next that he 
thinks religion is in no danger whatever, in which case it 
is equally generous of him to spend so much energy for 
nothing. We think he is a little mistaken in supposing 
that the country has so absolutely made up its mind on 
insisting that the Church shall continue to levy Church- 
rates, whether it likes or not. We cannot recall to mind 
any instance of any politician, except Mr. Disraeli him- 
self, who, addressing himself to this subject, has not 
lately acknowledged that the Church-rate question re- 


quires some satisfactory settlement. Indeed, some such 


phrase as this latter has become a sort of parrot utter- 
ance lately in the mouths of all the candidates who 
address a constituency even from the political platform 
which Mr. Disraeli himself usually occupies. Nor do we 
consider the process by which Mr. Disraeli arrives at the 
conclusion that a complete revolution has taken place in 
the mind of the country on this subject absolutely con- 
clusive. There was a majority in Parliament for the one 
side on one occasion, and for the other side on another. 
This very condition of the Parliamentary mind—not the 
mind of the pr ge in itself the reason why men on 
Mr. Disraeli's side of the House have come to the con- 
clusion that the best thing they can do is to offer a com- 
promise, Mr. Disraeli seems to believe that on the 
maintenance of Church-rates depends the maintenance 
of the Church and of religion. We may therefore under- 
stand his fury against Church-rate abolitionists; but we 
cannot understand his alarm, inasmuch as he himself 
maintains that the country has revolutionized its opinion 
on the subject. It seems to us quite clear that Mr. 
Disraeli has himself little confidence in the reality of 
that revolution of opinion which he so emphatically 


: (From the Daily Telegraph.) 


He (Mr. Disraeli) laid down anew the five points of a 
Churoh Charter he first gave for three years ago, to 
which he now appended three more. The five points 
may be briefly told. The Church is to keep its legal 
and legitimate position with reference to educa- 
tion ” ; 8 are 7 — ** more 22 *; the we J is os 
co-operate with the clergy ; the parochial rights an 
duties of Churchmen are to be maintained ; and diocesan 
societies ought to be supported. The three new points 
are—fuller representation of the parochial clergy in Con- 
vocation ; regulation of the Colonial Church; and, 
finally, the formation of some tribunal of last appeal in 
spiritual matters. Utterers of base coin have a trick of 
* bad shilling between two good ones; and Mr. 

i i sandwiches between sensible suggestions some 
of his very worst thoughts. We see no objection to 
more bishops ; but why should Mr. Disraeli disclaim a 
wide extension”? Surely the most primitive medizva- 
list does not wish to bring back the old time when wild 
in woods the noble bishop ran.“ We all desire to see 
our episcopal friends, like our advertising housekeepers, 
6 thoroughly domesticated.” The co-operation of the 
laity with the clergy, fuller rights for parish priests, aid 
to diocesan societies, are other items of policy from 
which few will dissent ; but these four most harmless 
ideas are linked with a programme that bears the stamp 
of the very worst Toryism—a stamp that not even Mr. 
Disraeli’s rhetoric can gloze away. What is meant by the 
Church’s keeping its legal and legitimate position with 
reference to edugation 17 The obvious intent is that 
ore. rish shall be a battle-field between Churchmen 
and nters--each — up sectarian schools, where 
children shall be taught to love their Maker, but not t) 
love their neighbours of the opposite creed ; and that 
hundreds of thousands of children shall go untaught, 
because the Church party is too bitter in its temper and 
too strong in power to permit any unexclusive 
scheme of national education, based on Chris- 
tianity, without reference to the dogmas of 
sect. Next the parochial rights and duties of 
Churchmen are to be maintained.” When a Dissenting 
kither —regarded by the parson as a Churchman who 
ought to pay his rates—asks for leave to bury his child 
in the parish burial-ground, he is refused by the rector. 
That is the way Tories understand parochial rights. 
When the wisest statesmen of England and the truest 
friends of religion wish to relieve conscientious non- 
Churchmen from payments for Church purposes 
Mr. Disraeli unfurls the banner of No Compromise, an 
his follower, Mr. Hoare, puts non-paying Dissenters 
into gaol. Thus parochial duties are enforced. But 
Mr. Disraeli’s courage can face even this awkward fact, 
He explains that the party who finally rejected the 
abolition of Church-rates wished to show that they were 
inspired by two noble ideas—one a love of the union be- 
tween Church and State, and the other a conviction 
that the union was consistent with the full develop- 
ment of religious liberty,” They certainly took an odd 
way of proving the latter fact, for possibly a benighted 
Dissenter meditating in gaol would never suppose that 
religious liberty“ was exemplified by his imprisonment, 
or by a State Church existing on the support of involun- 
tary contributions. Mr. Disraeli’s next point of eccle- 
siastical Toryism is the regulation of the Colonial Church 
La suggestion that bodes no fair play for the Bishop of 
Natal; but his last and greatest point is his demand for 
a new tribunal in matters of spiritual appeal. It is not 


the Privy Council gives fair play to free thought— 
because it does not fudge a man’s words by the compre- 
hensive hatred of fanatics—we have had for some time 
the new request that bishops alone shall decide doc- 
trinal disputes. To work this out High and Low Church 
have united; old traditions and new trash have met 
together; ceremony and cant have fondly embraced ; 
and Mr. Disraeli makes himself the mouthpiece of 
the sections that nothing but ill-will towards a com- 
mon foe could bring under the same flag. Here, 
then, is the new Tory policy—ignorance perpetuated by 
the Church, Church rites denied by the clergy, and 
Church-rates collected by the bailiff. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 
MEETING AT BRISTOL. 


Last Wednesday evening the annual meeting of the 
Bristol auxiliary to the society was held at the lecture- 
room in connection with King-street Chapel, Mr. T. 
Waterman presiding. There was a good attendance. 
Among those present were the Rev. D. Thomas, Rev. 
S. Hebditch, Rev. B. Nicholson, Rev. N. Haycroft, 
Rev. W. Cross, Mr. H. Cossham, Mr. W. D. Wills, 
Mr. H. O. Wills, Mr. J. H. Leonard, Mr. G. H. 
Leonard, Mr. J. Eyre, Mr. Herbert Thomas, Rev. 
R. E. May, Mr. 8. Leonard, Rev. J. Edwards, 
Mr. E. S. Robinson. The Rev. J. J. Brown, 
of Birmingham, the Rev. G. W. Conder, of Manches- 
ter, and Mr, J. Carvell Williams, of London, attended 
as a deputation from the society. 

The CHAIRMAN, in his opening remarks, vindicated 
the motives of those who were engaged in carrying on 
the society’s work, and insisted that they would be 
disloyal to truth, and be wanting in their duty to 
their country, if they did not give utterance to their 
strong convictions. 

The Rev. W. J. Cross, one of the secretaries, read 
the treasurer s report, which showed that the receipts 


of the local committee had been 1927, 16s. 2d., being 


the largest sum it had received. 

Mr. HAND EI CossHamM moved the first resolution, 
and in‘ reference to the recent Church Congress at 
Bristol, said that from the beginning to the end, with 
one exception, there was not a single reference *o the 
spiritual ends and aims of the Church of England. As 
far as laws and rates and bishops were concerned, 
there was abundance of talk; but the building itself 
was lost sight of. The only man that came out and 
spoke of spiritual truth was Father Ignatius. 

The Rev. J. J. Brown, one of the deputation, 
followed in a lengthened and forcible address. He 
said the principles of the Liberation Society had been 
pretty well ventilated by that time. They had been 
discussed by all classes of persons, and in well-nigh all 
possible forms ; and they had even reached that serene 
region where lords spiritual and temporal congregated. 
For twenty years they had proclaimed their principles 
on the housetop, and through towns and villages in the 
land; and yet it would seem that only vague, dim, 


just audible whispers of the principles of the society 


had reached that region, so that they perceived the 


average duration it took an idea to travel from the 
depths they dwelt in to the heights the others dwelt 
in was between twenty and thirty years. The Lords 
had discovered their principles at last, it seemed, and 
the Liberation Society were not ashamed of them now 


they were underetood. He reviewed efforts made in 


other countries to obtain freedom from State patronage 
in matters of religion, and he said let those who were 
inclined to be faint-hearted remember that the Libera- 


tion Society embraced all time and all the world. It 
was not for the Church of the past or of the present 
they were concerned. Churches had to be planted in 
continents which had hardly heard of Christ yet; and 
should all those things which had wronged us for 
centuries be transferred in those regions and planted 
there, and centuries spent in uprooting them again? 
Their society would bind the cortinent in one brother- 
hood, because all the — of men were one. Let 
them remember that they owed to posterity what the 


Past had given to them, and let them do all in their 


power to promote religious liberty, the right to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences. 

The Rev. G. W. Conner referred at length to the 

resent condition of the Church Establishment in 

ngland. He auimadverted on a recent speech of 
the Bishop of London, in Scotland, in which his 
lordship made a boast of the Church of England's 
greatest defect, viz., its inability to keep out men 
who were false to its teaching, by eulogizing the 
comprehensiveness of the Church. He pointed out 
how the Act of Uniformity had been a ridiculous 
failure—worm-eaten by time, and rent in many 
places by its own clergy. It had done nothing to 
draw this great nation into uniformity of Christian 
action ; the offspring of a tyrannous age, it was as 
unable as the hands who drew its draft to effect 
this, He urged them to work in behalf of the 
society, for although the Church of England was 
moving in that direction, that must not stop their 
action ; and when the time should come that their 
object was accomplished, they would rejoice—not 
because they had gained a victory, not because the 
age had practically proved them to be right, and 
their friends to be wrong, and not assuredly for the 
downfall of a foe,—but because the best of all acci- 
dents that could have happened had happened to a 
friend, 

The Rev, N. Haycrorr, in seconding the resolu- 
tion moved by Mr. Conder, said it was obvious that 
all religious bodies should have the power of revising 
their creeds and their modes of worship if they 
thought fit ; but no clergyman had a right to alter his 
creed, or the church services from one Lord’s day to 


{ 


ment, and if all in the parish wished to 

the slightest alteration could be made in pen ag 
nor even in that appointed for the burial of the 
dead, Every other body had its discipline; but b 

the admission of one of her own bishops, the Churel 
of England had none. There was no way of decid. 
ing what was heresy—it was legal to hold ou 
thing in the Church, and moral to hold a very differ. 
ent thing. The Church of England had been don 
sidering what it could do to increase its efficiency. 
and the only means the Rev. Samuel Walker 91 
Bristol, himself the leader of an Evangelical part 

in the Charch, could devise to advance evangelice| 
godliness, was that laymen in a district should sub. 
scribe together and buy the next pre,cutatioa t. a 
living that might be vacant. Lu «position to those 
who were desirous to advance Christ’s spiritual 
truth more fully in the Church, there was another 
class who would be glad to have their freedom. ao 
that they might go over to their venerable mother 
of Rome, All partiesin the land, and in the Church 
of Eogland, were becoming more and more in. 
terested in the fact that the Church was entirely 
schismatic in her structure and io her principles; 
and among those principles which tended to her 
division he mentioned her objection to recognise any 
other order of religion than her own; her determi- 
nation to uphold Church-rates ; the fact that she held 
all the burial-grounds in all the country parishes in 
the land; and her opposition to all civil and reli- 
gious liberty. What liberty the Dissenters now en- 
joyed had been wrested from the tight grasp of the 
clergy and the members of the Church. And as in 
the past so in the future. They would get nothing 
from the Church but what was extorted from her by 
the voice of the great majority of the English people, 
and, blessed be God ! the voice of this majority was 
on the side of civil and religious liberty. 

Mr. E. S. Roptnson then proposed the appoint: 
ment of the local committee for the year, which 
was seconded by Mr, CaRVELL WILLIAus, who 
said, that at so late an hour, and after the singu- 
larly able and expansive speeches to which the 
meeting had listened, he should think it unwise to 
detain it. 

The meeting—one of the best yet held in tho 
city—closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman, 


The Tory papers at Bristol have, as is their wont 
on these occasions, opened a fire of leaders and 
letters on the society and its friends, their special 
pur now being to damage the candidature of 
Sir Morton Peto, for his alleged complicity with the 
society. The Bristol Mirror says :— 

There is every reason at the present moment for Church- 
men to be active, energetic, and devoted. The Liberation 
Society are unceasing in their efforts and uncompromising 
in their policy. The exultant tone in which Mr. 
Haycroft spoke of the majority on the side of civil and 
religious liberty“ is the key to the course which would 
be adopted if the Dissenters and extreme Radicals could 
obtain unlimited power. There never was a country in 
which religion was more free than in England at the 
present day. ... If there are national reasons why 
Churchmen should be alive to the operations of the 
Liberation Society, there are also considerations which 
should have an important influence upon local Church- 
men. The chief speakers at the meeting of Wednesday 
evening, Messrs, Cossham and Haycroft, are active sup- 
porters of Sir Morton Peto, the Dissenting candidate for 
Bristol, and men who have signified that the wealthy 
contractor entirely meets their views. It may be said 
that the honourable baronet does not necessarily identify 
himself with the whole of the views of his supporters. 
We would, however, remind our readers that the 
Liberation Society recently issued a manifesto calling 
upon their supporters to make an adherence to the 
principles of the society a sine qud non in selecting their 
candidates for Parliamentary representation. How this 
instruction was carried out at Exeter election must be 
fresh in the public recollection, a body of Dissenters 
refusing to vote for Mr. Coleridge, the Liberal candidate, 
because he expressed his determination to support the 
maintenance of Church-rates, excluding Dissenters from 
the tax. Sir Morton Peto has not yet explained bis 
views in reference to the Liberation Society. In the 
absence of any definite information, we may fairly assume 
that the honourable baronet is not an antagonist to the 
society, especially when he has the support of tke most 
extreme Dissenters in our city. Churchmen should, 
therefore, not forget what will be the true character of 
the struggle at the next election, and should be prepared 
to defend their Church to the utmost. 


CHURCH-RATES IN THE PARISHES. 
COLCHESTER. 


The week before last, vestry-meetings were held 
in two of the Colchester parishes for the purpose of 
raising funds for the repairs of the churches, and the 
maintenance of Divine worship. Ia All Saints 
parish, the Rev. F. Curtis, who presided, said 15 
there was a very strong feeling in the parish pa 
Church- rates, the reasons for which he would no 
enter into; and, although he had not had 4 
conversation with the churchwardens, he fancied, 
from the tenor of the notice, they intended to ask 
their fellow-parishioners fairly, cordially, and cot 
kind spirit, to assist them in doing what was rig 
and honourable—not to evade the law, but to = 
to the spirit of it as well as they could, 3 
giving offence to any body. The churchwardens did, 
accordiagly, propose 

That the necessary expenses of the church, 


formance of its duties for the year ensuing, 
voluntary contributions or rate. 


One of them, Dr. Bree, said :—“ Although the 
churchwardens felt that they might have genes © 
mejority if they had gone to the poll, it would en 
have been a majority satisfactory to his mind, ry . 
therefore, he did not think they were justifie 


and for the per- 
be raised by 
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keeping up these contests.“ The other added that 
he was for peace and good will, and he thought if the 
Church party to a certain extent yielded to the feel- 
ings of those who differed from them on religious 
subjeots, they would not be stepping very far out 
of the right way. The resolution for a voluntary 
rate was carried unanimously, a vote of thanks 
passed to the rev. chairman, and the meeting ended 
most pleasantly. 

At St. Peter's vestry a very different scene was 
enacted. ‘There the vicar and the churchwardens 
were resolved to make a rate, and, if possible, to 
make it legally. There was a numerous attendance 
of ratepayers, First of all the list of persons excused 
from paying the previous rate was called for. 
Amongst the names of those excused because the rate 
was ‘‘ irrecoverable from them without undue ex- 
pense,” were the Rev, T, W. Davids, W. W. 
Hawkins and Co, (Water Works Company), J. 
Gurdon-Rebow, Esq., and Co. (Public Hall), Mesars, 
Harvey, Ward, Cole, White, Harris, Brett, Bather, 
Francis, Culpeck, and many others, the total amount- 
ing to 227. 168. 6d. The estimate of expenses for 
the year ensuing was then read, amounting in all to 
1562. Various items were objected to, and polls 
demanded, by Mr. Barnes, who led the opposition: 
but the rate party managed to get a resolution for a 
sixpenny rate before the meeting, before these had 
been disposed of, The Rey. T. W. Davids said he 
was there to enter his personal protest against the 
system of compulsion. He had every sentiment of 
good-will towards the clergyman of the parich. He 
knew that in that church they heard the glorious 
Gospel rung clearly, and that there were many good 
men who worshipped there; and he was quite sure 
theae was no necessity to bring any principle of com- 
pulsion to bear upon them for the support of their 
church or their own loved clergyman, The amend- 
ment he had to propose, and he did it in all gocd 
faith—was 

That before voting upon the proposal of a Church-rate, a 


canvass for voluntary subscriptions should be instituted in the 
parish ; and that the meeting do adjourn for a month for that 


purpose 

The Chairman was exceedingly sorry to have to 
adopt such a course, but he must decline to put Mr, 
Davide’ proposal, which he was instructed was not 
legal, and had nothing to do with the business of the 
meeting. Upon this decision, the opponents of the 
rate rose en masse, and all left the meeting, except- 
ing Mr. Barnes and Mr. Blatch. The resolution for 
the rate was carried, the only person voting against 
it being Mr. Barnes. Whilst farther discussion was 
going on, Mr. Barnes, the Rev. Mr. Davids, and Mr. 
Barber came into the room, and wished to withdraw 
their demand for polls, as they had already secured 
what they desired, should they be driven to litiga- 
tion. After a deal of discussion, an honourable 
arrangement wascome to that no one should vote, 
and that the poll would be only opened pro formd. 
The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, The poll was kept open all day on 
Friday. but no person voted on either side. At 
four o’clock a number of parishioners attended, and 
the chairman (the Rev. H. Caddell), declared the 
rate carried, 


The dissentients will act upon their belief of the 
illegality of the rate, and we observe in the Essex 
Telegraph an announcement that an Anti-Church- 
Rate Defence Fund for Colchester has been started 
within the last few days, and that nearly 1,000/. has 
already been subscribed. 

CHURCH-RATES AT SHALDON, DEVON.—Ou the 
18th inst, at a vestry-meeting, the chairman (ihe 
vicar of the parish) :efused two amendments aud 
finally a poll. The rate, of course, is illegal, as was 
one carried last year after a similar fashion. 


Tux SHREwsBURY CHURCH-RATE CaSE will come 
before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
on the 13th, and not before the Arches Court, as 
erroneously stated last week. 

Mr. SpurGeon has deliberately renounced the 
title ok“ Reverend,” and it is stated that he no 
longer desires to be so addressed. 

THE CoLEnso Casz.—This case has been appointed 
to be heard before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council on Monday, the 12th of December. 

Mr. DisRARLI's THroLocy.—lf the Jews had not 
prevailed upon the Romans to crucify our Lord, what 
would have become of the Atonement? But the 
human mind cannot contemplate the idea that the 
most important deed of time could depend upon 
human will, The immolators were preordained, like 
the victim, and the holy race supplied both. Could 
that bea crime which secured for all mankind eternal 


j ; i d th tes | 
Joy ? which vanquished Satan and opened the gates of the Crown were about to be brought under the 


of Paradise? Such a tenet would sully and impugn 
the doctrine that is the foundation of our faith aod 


hope. Men must not presume to sit in judgment on 
such an act; they must bow their heads in awe and 


astonishment and trembling gratitude.—Disraeli’s | 


Life of Lord George Bentinck. 

THE Proposep New Court or APPEAL.—“ A 
Berkshire [ncumbent” wrote a very able letter to 
Wednesday’s Times against the proposed final court 
of ecclesiastical appeal, for obtaining which an aged: 
ciation is already founded, He asks whether the 
new court is to be competent to declare the faith of 
the Church on points on which her formularies do 
not speak, or do not speak distinctly, or only to con- 
strue what its faith is on those points on which it 
does speak distinctly. If the former, would there 
be any hope whatever of getting from amongst the 
bishops or ecclesiastics a court that would either 
agree in itself or command any respect in England ? 
Jf the latter, what is the advantage expected in a 


— 
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ohange from lay to spiritual judges ? —and would there 
be half as much reason to expect impartiality from 
clergymen warmly attached to their own views, and 
quite unused to the rigid strictness of legal construc- 
tions, as from laymen who cannot feel the same warm 
partisanship, and have long been accustomed to con- 


‘strue legal formule with due consistency and a due 


inclination to give the accused the benefit of a 
doubt.“ 

THE WESLEYANS AND THE State Caurcu.—At 
the meeting of the Chapel-Building Fund in City- 
road, Dr, Waddy is reported by the IWatchman as 
thus expressing himself :— He should deeply regret 
their being driven into a position of active hostility 
and agitation, which, however justifiable it might be, 
would, in the first instance, be greatly prejudicial to 
the spirituality of their churches; and, for a time, 
the work of conversion would be hindered. But 
if their dead were to be insulted, and if people mar- 
ried by them were to be told that thay were not 
married at all, and their children were illegitimate ; 
if the consciences of their people were to be disturbed, 
and the sacred and hallowed relations of their families 
to be questioned; if the very cup of blessing which 
they held was to be poisoned by insinuations, and the 
sacraments and services in which they were engaged 
to be represented as of no authority and no grace 
and no power, then it might become necessary for 
them, at whatever amount of present risk, to take 
their stand and keep it!“ 

THe Greek CHAT at OxroRD -A Controversy 
has been going on about the endowment of the Regius 
Professorship of Greek at Oxford, which seems to 
open out an escape from the present injustice without 
convincing so impracticable a body of bigots as the 
majority of the Oxford Convocation. Christchurch, 
it seems, received lands from Henry VIII. to the 
amount of 2,000/. a-year in 1546, the King affixing a 
*“memorandum ” that the Dean and Chapter must 
covenant for themselves and their successors ‘* with 
the aforesaid revenues to fulfil and perform the several 
articles underwritten according to the proportion 
there annexed,” —and the proportion annexed is an 
endowment of 40/. to each of the readers in Divinity, 
Hebrew, and Greek, and 6. 133. 4d. to each of eight 
minor canons, It is asserted that tais memorandum 
in fact creates a trust, and a trust to pay not 407, 
but the same proportion of the present income as 40“. 
is of 2,000/., 1. e., a fiftieth part of the revenue of 
the lands with which the cathedral of Christchurch 
was then endowed. The minor canons no longer 
receive 6/, 138. 41., but a much larger income, and 
it is maintained that the Greek Professor should fare 
likewise, If the case as set forth proves valid, 
Christchurch will probably endow the professorship, 
and we shall hear no more of Professor Jowett's theo- 
logical disqualifications for teaching Greek. Spec 
tator. 

Baptist IRIsn Soctery.—The Rev. C. J. Middle- 
ditch having received an invitation to the pastoral 
office from the church at Blockley, Worcester- 
shire, and being inclined to comply with the request 
(says the Freeman), not only from preference for stated 
ministerial service, but also because the pressure of 
duties in the office of secretary had become too great 
for him to sustain with comfort, submitted the 
matter to the committee at their meeting on the first 
of November. A sub committee was then appointed 
to confer with him thereon, in order to ascertain if 
any arrangement could be made by which to secure 
his continuance in office. After conference with the 
brethren so appointed, Mr. Middleditch still felt 
that, while most gratefully acknowledging the kind- 
ness of the committee in the proposals made, he 
could not continue to discharge the duties of the 
office with satisfaction to himself without a measure 
of exertion beyond what the state of his health 
would warrant. He therefore addressed a letter in 
that sense to the committee, who, at a meeting 
specially convened for the purpose, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: —“ That in reluctantly accepting 
Mr. Middleditch's resignation, rendered necessary 
by the condition of his health, the committee record 
with grateful pleasure and satisfaction their sense of 
the zeal, faithfulness, urbanity, and success, with 
which he has discharged the duties of the secretary’s 
office from the time of his appointment. The assure 
him of their high respect and cordial esteem ; of 
their earnest desire that his retirement from office 
may issue in the re-establishment of his health and 
vigour; and of their fervent prayer that it may 
please God to spare him for long and useful Jabour in 
His cause.” The committee have adopted measures 
for the discharge of the secretary’s duties till the 
next annual meeting. 


APrOINTMENT OF BisHops.—It has been under- 


-congé d élire in the nomination of bishops. 


stood for some time that reveral important questions 
involving the privileges of the clergy and the rights 


notice of the Cabinet, A Cabinet Council was held 
yesterday (Tuesday), and it is said that some at least 
of the many schemes which affect the interests of 
the Church were then discussed. Of course, nothing 
is known of the results, nor do we suppose that any 
decision was arrived at. It ie, however, no secret 
that the Bishop of Exeter postpones the resignation 
of his diocese, in the hope that he may be permitted 
to nominate a suffragan bishop, and so make an Ob- 
ward move towards the abolition of the Queens 
There 
are many abettors of this subtle scheme, and chief 
amongst these is the Bishop of Oxford. It is under- 
stood that, under his advice, it is proposed that a 
bill should be introduced, authorising a bishop under 
certain circumstances to nominate two suffragans, 
leaving to the Crown the option of selecting one of 
the two. How this would operate in practice we 
might easily illustrate by supposing the Bishop of 


Exeter to present two such suffragans as Mr. Bennett, 
of Frome, and Mr. Gresley, of confessional notoriety, 
But this would not be all. In process of time the 
suffragan would be regarded as the rightful expectant 
of the aged or invalid bishop, and so the Crown 
would gradually lose a supremacy for which even in 
Popish times the Kings of Eogland contended, and 
bishops originally nominated by bishops would take 
their seats in the House of Lords as temporal barons, 
Will the lai: y— will the barons of Eogland—will 
the House of Commons or the House of Lords tamely 
acquiesce in this alteration in the laws of England, 
and this aggression on the supremacy of the Crown ? 
— Record. 

Gross INTOLERANCE IN HAMPSHIRE. — An 
Enemy to Tyranny sends the subjoined circular to 
the Hampshire Independent with some introductory 
remarks, He says:—I noticed in your paper of 
Wednesday last a complaint made by your Lyming- 
ton correspondent of the improper conduct of a 
number of idle men and boys in annoying the con- 
gregation of the Nonconformist chapel at Pilley in 
going to and returning from their place of worship, 
and the constant absence of the county police on 
such occasions, Perhaps you will not be surprised 
at the last-named statement when you have read the 
following copy of instructions issued to the superin- 
tendents of the police for their guidance by Captain 
Forrest, the chief contstable of Hampshire, and 
which has come into my hands, I suppose, Mr. 
Editor, no such a document has ever before been 
issued in this country, and it is certainly more suited 
for the most despotic of countries than for our free 
England, I wonder what Sir George Grey or even 
the county magistrates will think of this unwarrant- 
able interference with the religious liberty of the 
men employed in the police-force, The following is 
the circular referred to :— 

24th October, 1864, 

The Chief Constable would not force a P.C. to 
attend ach urch if he is a Dissenter, but he considers it 
far better that the constables should be Churchmen than 
chapel-goers, and that those who have no decided incli- 
nation for chapel should be encouraged by the superin- 
tendents to attend church. He is further of opinion 
that the superintendents who are Dissenters would 
exercise a wise discretion if they went occasionally to 
the parish church. The Chief Constable disapproves 
entirely of the complete absence of constables from the 
neighbourhood of the church at the hours of afternoon 
and evening service, by which those persons who attend 
church are annoyed by the idle men and boys who con- 
gregat eabout that time on their passing to and fro, and 
desires!that steps are taken to prevent so great a nuisance, 
The Chief Constable further desires that every clergy- 
man of the parish church is saluted and treated with 

marked respect. 


Beligious Intelligente. 


HOME MISSION CONFERENCE. 


A meeting, convened by the committee of the Home 
Missionary Society, was held in the Congregational 
Library, Blomfield-street, on Wednesday morning. 
Samuel Morley, Esq., presided; and there were 
present some sixty or seventy ministers and gentle- 
men, among whom were the following :—Messrs. S. 
Morley, Henry Lee (Manchester), H. Somerville 
(Bristol), Potto Brown (Houghton), E. Grimwade 
(Ipswich), A. Turner (Ashford), J. T. Pagan (Roch- 
dale), H. Rutt, Henry Edwards, John Clapham, 
J. W. Buckley, Ko., Ko.; Reva. W. Cuthbertson, 
J. G. Rogers, G. B. Johnson, E. T. Prust, Eliezer 
Jones, Dr. Ferguson, Dr. Campbell, J. Hallett, J. 
Woodwark, W. Rose, J. Viney, Mark Wilks, R. 
Hamilton, H. Baker, W. Leask, W. M. Paull, B. H. 
Kluht, Thomas James, J. Hart, J. Buckpitt, J. 
Guthrie, W. Campbell, J. S. Pearsall, E. H. Jones, 
J. Spong, J. W. Richardson, A. Hall, J. Hickman 
Smith, J. Sydney Hall. W. P. Lyon, John Ross, W. 
Tarbotton, C. Dukes, Henry Richard, A. Good, W. 
Grigsby, J. E. Richard, J. H. Wilson, &., &o. 
Letters were also read from the Rer. T. Binney, 
and othec ministers, sympathising with the object of 
the mezting, and expressing regret at their inability 
to be present. 

The conference opened with singing and prayer, 
after which, 

The Rev. J. H. WILSON, secretary of the Home 
Missionary Society, read a statement of which the 
following is an abstract: — 


It is now upwards of three years since a conference 
called by the committee of the Home Missionary Society, 
was held in the Congregational Library to consider 
whether any, and what, new modes of Christian effort 
might be devised and adopted to give fresh life and cha- 
racter to the work of home evangelisation. There were 
present on that, occasion upwards of eighty ministers and 
gentlemen from different parts of England, who canvassed 
the whole question, and after prayerful consideration re- 
sulved that without interfering with established organi- 
sations which were found to be efficient, a more aggres- 
sive system of means was called for than had yet been 
employed. Various schemes were suggested, when it was 
unanimously resolved to introduce a new class of agents, 
who, as lay evangelists, should labour constantly, week- 
day and Sunday, and under local superinteadence do for 
the country what efficient city missionaries do for the 
towns. The Home Missionary Society having, to some 
extent, proved the value of this agency, there was the 
more confidence in adopting it; and, therefore, it was 
also resolved that the committee of that society should 
be requested to carry it into effect, and that a special 
fund should be raised to enable them to give the experi- 
ment a three years’ trial. The committee of the Home 
Missionary Society cheerfully accepted these resolutions, 
a fund of 3,500/. was raised, the co-operation of county 
associations was secured, and now there are sixty-three 


evangelists engaged in home-mission work, one-third of 
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their salaries being paid by county associations, one- 
third by friends in the localities where they labour, and 
one-third by the Home Missionary Society. The evan- 
gelists consist of pious working men from thirty to 
forty years of age, well read in Bible theology, and well 
acouainted with the wants and wishes of the poor. 
They wear no distinctive dress, never enter into specu- 
lative or ecclesiastical controversy, but speak the truth 
as it is in Jesus; and like Philip, the evangelist of 
Samaria, depend on the Word and Spirit as the great 
agent and instrument in the conversion of men. They 
are all under local superintendence, have their districts 
carefully assigned, their reports examined monthly, and 
transmitted to the office of the Home Missionary Society 
cvery quarter. Such, then, is the history and distinctive 
character of the new organisation. The committee of 
the Home Missionary Society would now submit 
evidence of its value as seen in practical results. In 
the county of Sussex there are eight evangelists 
employed. They visited, during the year ending 
October, 1864, 23,678 families, held about 1,000 cottage 
and other meetings, read and preached the Word to 
nearly 40,000 people, induced many to attend the means 
of grace who were living in open neglect of them, and 
could reckon on from sixty to eighty hopeful con- 
versions. They distributed 20,000 tracts, sold 300 
copies of the Scriptures, and visited 20,000 sick and 
dying people. The evangelists, owing to the scattered 
population, each travel from 130 to 180 miles on foot a 
month, and are in general cordially received. Your 
committee have only to add in conclusion, that the 
appeal to county unions to furnish one-third, and to 
friends in the districts to furnish another third of the 
funds required, has met with a liberal response. [After 
giving similar details as to other counties, the report 
proceeded as follows]: — The annual charge of the sixty- 
three evangelists ; now in the field is 1, 250“. to the 
Home Missionary Society, and 2,5007. to the counties, 
a sum which has not only been raised easily, but 
wherever this agency has been introduced, the general 
funds of the associations have increased. Thus, in Kent, 
the annual income in 1860 was 80/., now it is 6007.; in 
Sussex it was 250“., now it is 550/.; in Somerset 150/., 
now 6001. ; in Worcester 100“., now 6301. ; Cumberland 
502., now 3002. ; besides the help rendered by the Home 
Missionary Society. But these are but tho bezinnings 
of new life; for even in the counties named, ignorance, 
superstition, and sensualism are still alarmingly pre- 
valent. In Sussex, for example, it was ascertained after 
careful inquiry that the enlightened evangelist is more 
than ever wanted in the scattered villages and spare 
rural districts of the county. In not a few of these 


localities, the only religious teaching provided for the 


people is as poisonous as Romanism itself—while in 
others, a dry lifeless formalism, scarcely less obtuse, is 
overlaying the conscience and rendering still more in- 
accessible to !saving convictions the soul dead in tres- 
passes and sins!” The same remark will apply to the 

counties of Dorset, Somerset, Hants, Derby, Lincoln, 
Cumberland and Wilts, all of which have been visited by 
the treasurer and secretary of the Home Missionary 
Society. The reports of county associations contain pain- 
ful evidence of the general spread of error and supersti- 
tion, and so formidable is the opposition in some districts 
against this new agency, that, in two counties at least, 
clauses have been introduced in leases of farms to prevent 
the farmers from allowing any meetings in their houses, 
or the erection of any buildings on the land for the use 
of Nonconformists. In South Devon, the association has 
to meet efforts made to exclude their agents, although 
there are thousands of our fellow-creatures,” say the 
committee, in a condition of spiritual darkness which 
uppea's most earnestly to the sympathy of the Christian 
churches.““ To meet these and overcome the spiritual 
destitution that abounds, we must extend our purely 
evangelistic agencies ; seek to infuse new life and vigour 
into our churches, and earnestly urge the duty of per 

sonal consecration to the service of God. We prop se, 
then, to multiply the lay evangelists, and through their 
instrumentality carry the Gospel to every nook and 
corner in England. The funds 2 subscribed 
three years ago for this agency are now nearly exhausted, 
They have been stimulative, as well as directly valuable, 
‘for the 3,500/. subscribed has called forth more than 
6,000/. from county associations, and friends interested in 
the work locally. To carry forward this scheme of efiurt 
wo require a renewal of subscriptions and an enlarge- 
ment of the fund. Give us 10,000“. during the next 
three years, and we shall place twenty evangelists in 
every county of England where the Home Missionary 
Society has affiliated congregations, and undertake that 
the other 20,000/. shall also be raised. Indeed such is 
now the demand for this agency that at present the pre- 
sent the committee of the — Missionary Society 
cannot possibly comply with it. We propose also to 
promote the higher order of evangelisation by sending 
forth as many of our first-class ministers as can well be 
spared in the summer season to visit mission churches 
and advise with them as to the work in which they are 
engaged, preach the Gospel and hold special services in 
every county where the way cau be prepared, Last 
summer a work of this character was initiated and the 
results have been of the most encouraging description. 
This, also, will require funds, but in view of it and of 
all other requirements, we have faith in God, for hath 
He not said, The silver and the gold and the cattle on 
a thousand hills are mine ?’—-given to the Christian as a 
steward, and in view of which He rays emphatically as 
He did to Israel of old, Bring me now all the tithes 
into the storehouse, and prove me now herewith, saith 
the Lord, if I will not opea the windows of heaven and 
pour you out a blessing that there shall not be room to 
eontaiu it.” 


The CrarrMANn then said that the object of the 
meeting was not to give an opportunity of making 
epeeches, but to confer together with reference to the 
serious matters to be brought under their attention. 
There was no doubt that an appeal for money was 
made, because the society was using the funds con- 
fided to it as a sort of lever for the purpose of setting 
in motion this evangelistic agency, which he believed 
to be one of the most blessed means of doing good 
which had ever been brought within the scope of their 


At a conference of ministers and delegates connected with 
the Verbyshire Union, held at Bakewell, November lst, 1864, 
it was stated, on statistical authority, that there are 150 
villages and hamlets in the county, containing a population of 


100,000 persons, in which the Independents have not a preach- 
ing-stations, 5 
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general church action. It was an agency which 


needed to be in direct connection with the churches, 
for he could conceive of nothing more unfortunate 
than for an individual to be placed in an isolated posi- 
tion in any county without any Christian friends to 
cheer, direct, and guide him. The purpose of the 
society was to have as little to do with the appoint- 
ment of agents as possible, and only to assist the 
county associations in carrying on the work. For his 
own part, he never before saw so clearly as he did 
now, the claim there was on those whom God had 
blessed largely to contribute of their substance for the 
spiritual good of the people. Many points would no 
doubt be raised during the meeting, but the one thing 
to which he felt most constrained to refer, was the 
deep anxiety which had been growing in his own 
mind that this should be made emphatically church- 
work, He felt it to be a great calamity that a Home 
Missionary Society should be wanted in this year of 
the second half of the nineteenth century, and he was 
sure it would not be needed if all the evangelical 
churches of the country were fully alive to their 
responsibilities. He had an ever-deepening conviction 
that all the churches needed to be stirred up, first as 
to their own spiritual life, and then as to the responsi- 
bility which grew out of that life. He had been 
engaged in attending various county association meet- 
ings throughout the country, and he had done so with 
great joy to himself. He had been received every- 
where with confidence, but he was under the impres- 
sion that a large proportion of the churches were not 
living in that sense of religion which they should, and 
he believed that there was a great deal of silver and of 
gold in the hands of many church-members, and it 
only needed that an appeal should be made to right 


motives in order to make the churches more liberal 


than they had hitherto been. The great want 
of the times was the drawing out of a spirit of 
active and practical sympathy for those who were 
in need, and he was persuaded that thousands 
were willing to manifest this spirit, if only they 
were rightly appealed to. He never felt less anxious 
than at present about mere organisation and 
mechanism. He had coms in contact, a great deal, 
with church-members, and he knew that they were 
yearning for a better state of things, more life, more 
ality, and less of the world. He was sure that 
worldly people were getting into the church, for 
there was now so little expected of church-members, 
that respectable men of the world found it to be an 
advantage, and in many respects very pleasant, to 
have a sort of reputation, and joined churches for no 
other reason. Mr. Morley then read several letters 
which he had received from ministers in various 
parts of the country bearing on this subject, and 
containing suggestions for properly carrying it out. 
He prooceded to say that with respect to what had 
been said about popular ministers going to visit 
country churches, he thought that what was wanted 
was some earnest men whose hearts were in the 
work, and who sympathised in it, and not merely 
those who occupied the more prominent positions. 
He thought this suggestion which had been made 
about the ministers visiting churches to be one full 
of promise; but a friend of his, who had looked 
calmly at the matter, had expressed bis opinion that 
great care must be exercise’ in carrying this sugges- 
tion into practice; so that the pastors making the 
visits, and those who received the visits, should be 
men who were in harmony with the movement, and 
not those who would throw discouragement on it. 
Wisely and prudently arranged, however, he be 
lie vod that these visits would be productive of much 
good; and one thing which he thought should be 
introduced into them was some system of coming in 
direct contact with the members of the churches 
visited, either by private meetings, or some other 
means which might be adopted. ‘There were cer- 
tainly important points to be looked at besides those 
connected with money, or with the agency to be 
employed, and these might well occupy their atten- 
tion, he hoped with a good result. The object was 
to have a conversation rather than lengthened 
addresses, and as there were several secretaries of 
county associations present be would first ask them 
to give the meeting whatever information they 
possessed bearing on the subject. (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. Roperr Hamiuroy, of Brighton, urged 
upon the secretaries of all county associations present 
the necessity and the gre.t advantage of collecting 
statistics with reference to their various counties, 
althongh he knew there were great difficulties to be 
overcome in getting at statistics which could be relied 
upon, Inthe year 1861 they were enabled to get 
some very accurate information with reference to 
the county of Sussex, and they thus got a better idea 
of the state of the county than they had ever had 
before. According to the last census, there was in 
Sussex a population of 330,000; the county was 
divided into parishes to the number of 318; and he 
was sorry to say that, in these parishes, there were, 
in the judgment of the very widest charity, only 
seventy clergymen who preached the Gospel. They 
employed eight evangelists, but scon hoped to have 
ten, and the good results of these men’s labours had 
been very apparent. He believed the agency which 
they had met to promote was the best that could be 
employed for meeting the wants of the rural popula- 
tion, and he thought that a system of hawkin books, 
like that employed by the Church of England, might 
also be introduced with good results, He quite con- 
curred with the suggestion as to ministers going out 
for two or three weeks to preach, and he should be 
quite willing to put it into practice himself, 

Tho Rev, E. T. Prost, of Northampton, pointed 
out how the establishment of the evangelistic agency 


in that oounty had operated in reviving the energies 
of the churches, many of which had previously sus- 


ded th eee eee 
pended their own local home - mission eff, 

they were not sufficiently important iad heen 
But now the Gospel of Christ was carried over a 
portion of the country by means of three of thes 
nest and efficient Jabourers, who had been introdu 

as lay-agents. —— 

The Rev. J. Woopwark, of Christchurch Hants 
also gave his experience of the working of the law 
agency, and raised several questiors for the conside 
ration of the meeting. He had introduced into his 
own church a monthly home-missionary prayer-meet. 
ing, and he earnestly pressed other ministers to do 
the same, as he believed that great good would come 
from it. They had six stations in Hampshire prett 
well worked, but he was sorry that his experiencs 
of the men had not been very favourable, for no less 
than three of them had stepped from the list of evan. 
gelists into the 11 He was very jealous of the 
institutions at Bristol and Nottingham, and he was 
sure that the men who were being trained there would 
never be content to do the work of evangelists, for 
the men he had found to be the best were those who 
had no training, except a thorough knowledge of the 
Bible, an intense love for souls, and a perfect disre. 
gard of all personalcomfort. The result of the work 
had been nothing but good, and he believed they 
could not do the work which God had assigned them 
without some such agency. One very difficult queg. 
tion was as to the propriety of letting these lay agents 
administer the rites of the church, and he hoped that 
this point would be satisfactorily solved. They had 
also organised a system of church-visiting, which had 
worked well. 

The Rev. G. B. JoHNson said the greatest diffi- 
culty he had was not in finding money, but men, 
and he believed one very important point was to 
keep the idea of becoming pastors as far from the 
agents as possible, 

The Rev. J. G. Rogers, of Ashton, delegate from 
the Lancashire Congregational Union, then moved 
the following resolution :— 

That, deeming the scheme of a lay evangelistic agency 
eminently adapted to meet the moral and spiritual claims of 
our ever-increasing population, and recording with gratitude 
to God the success which has attended its working, wherever 
it has been fairly tried, during the experimental period of the 
three years now ended, this conferen e would most earnestly 
recommend to all the county associations, and churches within 
their bounds, the adoption of a plan so simple in character, so 
efficient in operation, and so signally blessed by the Head and 
Lord of the Church. 

On behalf of the society which he represented he 
begged to express their deep sympathy with this 
evangelistic work, for he believed that for want of an 
effort of this kind the county associations had been 
dying out. The great difficulty, no doubt, was in 
finding the proper men. For his own part he had no 
great objection, under certain circumstances, to these 
men presiding at the Lord’s Supper. As a matter 
of order he preferred its being done by a regular 
minister, but there were times when the needs of 
Christian people ought to overrule all other consi- 
derations. As to the men taking the pastoral office, 
if they were called to it by village churches, and 
were really fit for it, he hoped this work would not 
be marred by any jealousy as to their taking it. 
The system of grouping young and small churches 
together, which had been adopted by the Home 
Missionary Society, he believed to be the solution of 
a very great difficulty which had long been felt, and 
he hoped that this new method would aleo be the result 
of developing the power of the individual members 
| of the churches, 

The Rev. ELIEZER Joxks seconded the resolution, 
and in doing so suggested that godly females might 
often be employed with great advantage in connec- 
tion with churches. 


The Rev. T. MANN said he could not clearly 
understand the differences between the home-mis- 
sionary movement and the evangelistic movement, 
He had carried on a system of lay agency for 
twenty years, which he had found very efficient, 
and he had never interfered with the agents in the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper or baptism. 


The Revs. John Hallett, E. H. Jones, J. Guthrie, 
~- Biker, J. Buckpitt; and Messrs, Turner, Lee, 
and Rutt, also spoke to the resolution, throwing out 
several suggestions, giving their experience, and 
asking questions as the working of the lay evange- 
listic scheme; Mr. Henry Lee, of Manchester, espe- 
cially recommending the employment of female 
missionaries to visit the wives of the labouring men; 
after which, the resolution was carried unanimously. 


A resolution, relating to the employment of pure 
evangelists, and a system of church visitation by 
different pastors, was then submitted to the meeting, 
and led to considerable discussion, it being con- 
sidered by many that it committed the society to 4 
certain course of action which was not desirable 
be adopted. Dr. Ferauson explained that what was 
understood by ‘‘a pure evangelist” was a man = 
devoted himself to going through the length an 
breadth of the land preaching the Gospel, but hav- 
ing no scttled place for ministration.—The Rev. W. 
CUTHBERTSON earnestly urged the committee to 2 
sider the advisability of appointing men as permease 
evangelists, He thought that the salaries whic a 
such men would require would absorb all the funds; 
that the very idea of payment in connection — a 
them would destroy their power among the people! 
and that in the use of such a permanent agency, 2 
would be danger of an antagonism with the . 
associations. While he said this, he e 
supported the idea of a summer tour of some of — 
best preachers through the country, and he thous 
that much good might be effected in this May; va 
he thought the labours of these men should be = 
fined to preaching, and not to personally visiting 
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men from the Home Missionary Society, one of 
whom was Mr. Grigsby, and testified to the great 
emount of good which had followed each visit, 
though at first he felt rather jealous of these visits 
being paid.— The Rev. J G. Rogers thought that 
there was great caution needed in talking of 
visiting charches, f 

After some further discussion the original reeolu- 
tion was withdrawn, and the following substituted 
for it, and was proposed by the Rev. W. Cura. 
BERTSON, and seconded by Epwarp Grimwapr, 
Eeq. 

That this conference is gratified to learn that the Home 
Missionary Society, in harmony with county associations, has 
to some extent promoted the visitation of pastors to country 
districts, and recommends that the committee of that society 
should continue to make this a prominent feature of their 
cperations, with such modifications as circumstances may from 
time to time suggest. 

The resolution was carried unsnimourly, 

The members of the conference then adjourned to 
due London Tavern to dinner. 


LINCOLNSHIRE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION. — 
The half-yearly meeting of the Lincolnshire Congre- 
gationel Association was held at Lincoln on Tuesday 
end Wednesday, Nov. 15 and 16th. The meetings 
were made special and conferential to receive Samuel 
Morley, Esq., and the Rev, J. H. Wilson, as a depu- 
tation from the London Home Missionary Society, 
and the attendance was unusually large. On Tues- 
day evening the Rev. H. Quick, of Sheffield, preached 
on bebalf of the association in Newland Chapel, and 
on Wednesday morning, at seveno’clock, there was a 
prayer-meeting in the same place. On both occasions 
the services were deeply interesting. The meetin? 
for business commenced at ten o’clock; the Rev. C. 
Scott in the chair. The Rev. J. Shaw, one of the 
eecretaries, read the report; and the Rev. E. Metcalf, 
the other secretary, supplemented the information 
which it contained. From all this it appeared that, 
while the stations at Caistor and Alton had been re- 
sumed and were now in a prosperous state, there 
were other districts in which the stations were 
languishing, and in which there was a large amount 
of spiritual destitution, which appealed to the sym- 
pathy and support of the charches, Mr. Morley set 
before the meeting many striking facts collected 
from the statistical returns and from other sources, 
with a view to show that not only was there heathen- 
ism in Lincolnshire, but that the churches were not 
in a condition to grapple with it, He earnestly ex 
horted the brethren to seek after a higher state of 
spiritual life, and contended that if the baptism of 
the Holy Spirit were realised, the lack of means to 
support the Gospel in the country would not long be 
felt. The treasurer, Mr. Ruston, in view of several 
applications for aid, said they had only an income of 
eomething less than 100/., and urged the importance 
of increased liberality. The Rev. J. H. Wilson said 
the Home Missionary Society would be ready to co- 
operate with the asscciation in providing parey 
evangelistic agencies, but not for support of small 
churches, unless they were grouped around a common 
contre; and referred to the fact that both Caistor 
and Alton had now the prospect of becoming strong 
centres, and ultimately self- supporting, whereas, were 
they to continue isolated, they would be weak in 
themselves, and a cause of weakness to others. Mr. 
Morley offered 501 a. year for three years, on condi- 
tion that the association shoul! raise 400/., and 
establish moro direct agencies, such as the lay evan- 
gelistic, now so successfully employed in many parts 
of England. Mr. John Crossley, who had accepted 
an invitation to be present, also offered 50“. a- year 
for three years, and such was the eff-ct of those 
generous challenges, that although the 400 J. was not 
subscribed, the treasurer afterwards stated that they 
could see the r way to the best part of it, and at once 
expressed his determination to apply to as many 
friends as poesible for donations, while the committee 
would appeal to the churches to increase their 
annual collections. After a very interesting discus- 
sion on the general question, the meeting resolved to 
collect information on the real state of the county, 
submit it to the spring meeting of the Association, 
which would be made representative, and invite Mr. 
Morley and Mr. Wilson to ba present on the occa 
sion, In the evening a pablic meeting was held in 
the chapel, Mr. Crossley in the chair. He earnestly 
exhorted every Christian present to do something for 
the Master, and expressed an earnest hope that he 
might be enabled to do his own share of that work. 

r. Morley moved a resolution piedging all the 
ministers present to call their churches together on 
their return home, and earnestly exhort the brethren 
to make work and membership synonymous terms. 
The Rev, H. Quick seconded the motion, which was 
Carried with evident solemnity. The meeting was 
then addressed by the Rev. W. Miller. M. A., of 
Long Sutton, Rev. J. H. Wilson, Rev. C. Scott, 
Rev. J. Shaw, and Mr. Ruston; and the interest 
was sustained till the clese. During the conference 
the brethren dined together in the White Hart ; and 
on Thursday morning Mr. Morley b:eakfasted with 
about fifty ministers aud other gentlemen, when a very 
earnest and practical conversation ensued on the 
state of the churches and the various institutions 
Connected with the bedy, and the best means of im- 
proving them. a 

DERBYSHIRE CONGREGATIONAL UxION.—A con. 
ference meeting of the Derbysbire Congregational 
Union has just been held at Bakewe'l, to receive u 
report from a committee of inquiry into the spiritual 
condition of the county appointed at the last half- 
yearly meeting of the association at Derby. The 
attendance of delegates was large, Mr. Whitehead, 
of Derby, in the chair. The chairman reminded the 


ou the suggestion of Mr. Samuel Morley, from the | 


Home Missionary Society, London; and the Rev. J. 
H. Wilson was present with them that day to assist 
in the deliberations to which they were called. The 
Rev. Thomas Atkins then read a very concise and 
practical report, from which it appeared that there 
are in the county 150 villages and hamlets, containing 
a population of 105,000 persons, in which the Inde- 
pendents have not even a preaching-station, It was 
the opinion of the conference that to meet this cage 
the employment of lay evangelists was indispensable, 
and that thie, with the grouping of villages into 
confederate churches, and, above all, a larger baptism 
of the Holy Spirit than had yet been realised, would 
soon bring about a happy change, In the course of 
the day very pleasing reference was made to the 
good being done by the evangelistic service of some 
of the students of the Congregational Institute, Not- 
tingham, who spent their vacation time, and a portion 
of weekly time, in the county. The conference 
adopted a series of practical resolutions, and adjourned 
until the spring, when an aggregate meeting is to be 
held at Chesterfield, to take further measures to 
carry these resolutions into full effect, In the evening 
there was a public meeting, J. H. Hulme, Esq., of 
Curbar, in the chair, and which was addressed by 
several ministers and gentlemen, the chairman espe- 
cially urging the importance of the work to which 
they were called. 

MaAzx roxp.— The Rev. Charles Clark, late of 
Halifax, having accepted the very cordial and unani- 
mous invitation of the church meeting in Meze-pond, 
Southwark, will enter upon his pastorate on Sunday, 
Dec. 4th, 

FETTER-LANE CHAPELI— FREE LEcTURES.—These 
weekly gatherings are increasingly popular, and 
show that where instruction and entertainment are 
judiciously blende], the masses, as they are called, 
appreciate the same, and attcnd in large numbers. 
This was particularly the case last Monday even- 
ing, when J. Richardson, Esq., C. C., lectured to a 
crowded audience, in Fetter-lane Chapel, subject— 
Labour and Recreation.” The lecture was judicious, 
eloquent, of a high moral tone, and delivered in a 
telling and popular style. The Rev. R. G. Harper 
occupied the chair At the close a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer, proposed by the Rev. J. Bligh, was 
seconded by one of the audience, and carried by all 
present etanding and cheering with great enthusiasm. 
The National Anthem was then sung by the meet- 
ing, and an announcement made that R. F. Potter, 
Esq., would next Monday, give a reading and 
recitations from our best authors. 

Woop GREEN.—The anniversiry services of the 
above place of worship were held az follows:—On 
Sunday, the 6th inst., special sermons wero preached. 
On Thureday afternoon, the 10th inst., a sermon was 
preached io the chapel by the Rav. A. Raleigh, of 
Canonbury. The attendance was numerous, including 
a very large number of ministers and others from 
London as well as the snrrounding neighbourhood. 
Nearly 300 persons afterwards sat down to an excel- 
lent tea, provided by tho ladies of the congre zation, 
A public meeting was afterwards held in the new 
and commodious chapel, under tho presidency of 
Samuel Morley, Esq. Mr. Silvester, the secretary, 
read the report, which testified to the liberality of 
the friends and inhabitants generally, and to the 
very satisfactory progress in the letting of sittings, 
the increase cf the congregation, and the working 
and operations of the Sabbath-school and various 
charitable and religious organisations in operation. 
The total liabilities at present were about 1, 3004., 
one-half of which, including the sum of 500“. a pre- 
sent mortgage, it was imperative to raise by January 
next; for the remaining half the committee had an 
offer of a favourable nature, vz., its remaining on a 
permanent mortgage, with the option of paying off 
any portion from time to time as might be convenient. 
Towords ths moiety necessary to be raised by 
Jenuary next, Simuel Morley, Exq., had kindly 
promised the sum of 100, with an additional 504. 
provided the whole sum was raised by the time stated, 
Mr. Botterell stated that since the lst of the present 
month 2001. had been subscribed by the members 
and friends of the congregation, He recommended 
the adoption of the weekly offertory, and the appro- 
priation of the pow-rents to their legitimate aim. 
He hoped that by January next the money they 
required would be secured. The chairman said he 
was glad to be able to render them some assistance, 
and had offered them 100“. and also an additional 
50/.—(cheers)—upon certain conditions, viz, 1000. 
was to be paid if they succeeded in raising 2500. 
before January, aud the 50. besides if they raised 
the other 3002, to clear the debt of the chape!. He 
boped they would look to it, and secure his 50/. as 
well as his 100/. Many persons could not charge 
themselves with large contributions, but were willing 
to give weekly sums, and this was a modo of raising 
funds which he would recommend to their attention, 
He trusted that the church would prove a blessing to 
the neighbourhood. The Rev. J. S. Pearsall, the 
Rev. R. Wallace, C. E. Mudie, Esq., the Rev. P. 
Law, Mr. J. B. Kirby, the Rev. W. M. Robinson, 
and the Rev. M. Lennox, of Tonbridge, addressed 
the meeting. The Rev. I. W. Tapper announced 
that the result of the subscription papers distributed 
among them that evening was that the amount Pro- 
mised and paid during the day, including the receipts 
of the tea, amounted to nearly 120/., which, added 
to Mr. Morley’s donation and the subscriptions pro- 
mised since November Ist, realised the sum of 420/., 
and he therefore felt confident the remainder would 
be made up by January next. A vote of thanks to 
the chairman closed the meeting. 

Wyo.irre CnArEL, Wakrinoton.—On Sunday, 


Meeting that the conference was proposed at Derby | the 13th inst. two sermons were preached by the 


— hp 


Rev. 8. T. Williams, of Hadleigh, Thursda . 
ing, the 17th inst., a public meeting was 1 
appropriate hymn being given out by the Rev. R. 
Jessop, minister of the chapel, and prayer being 
offered, W. Armitage, Eeq., of Bowdon, took the 
chair. The meeting was addressed by the Rovs. J. 
A. Macfadyen; M. A., W. K. Lea, missionary, from 
China ; J. B. Johnstone, J. Kightley, J. G. Rogers, 
B. A., S. S. Williams, W. B. Macwilliam, and De. 
Smith, The collections, with 91. 168. 7d., from the 
Sunday-school teachers and scholars, for a new mis- 
sionary ship, amounted to 627. 116. Id. 


Pupsry.—The old Independent chapel at Pudsey 


was built in the year 1792. It has been several 
times enlarged, and is at present very much in want 
of repairs, the wall fronting the burial-ground espe- 
cially being defective. About the lst of the present 


month, acircular was issued to the members of tho 


church and congregation, signed by the minister and 


deacons, calling a special meeting for Tuesday, the 
Sth, to consider whether the present building should 
be repaired or an entirely new pluce of Worship 
erected on the same site. At the meeting the Rev. 
Mr. Atkinson, the pastor, Mr. J. Wade, Mr. Pritchett, 
of Darlington, and other friends spoke, and it was 
resolved unanimously that a new church should be 
erected, and a committee was formed to carry out the 
wishes of the people. 

PortscarTHa, CorNwALL.—A commodious and 
handsome building, which has been erected by the 
Congregationalists of this viliage, for Sunday-schools, 
lectures, social and public meetings, and, if necessary, 
a day-school, was opened on the 6th instant. Ser- 
mons were preached in the adjoining chapel, and 
collections made on the occasion, on that day by tho 
Rev. R. G. Badcock (Wesleyan), of St. Mawes, and 
Mr. Orme; and on the Tuesday following by the Rev. 
Mr. Knight, of Penryn, and on the latter day a 
public meeting was held in the large echoolroom, 
when Edward Moore, Esq., of Trevales, presided. A 
report was received and speeches were delivered by 
the Revs. J. Grant, G. Orme, J. Edwards, and T. B. 
Knight. The building in any large town would havo 
cost from 200/. to 300/.; but, owing to the cheapness 
of materials and labour in t!:e neighbourhood, and the 
large amount of gratuitous assistance in quarrying, 
Ko., obtained, the actual cost was about 1161. It was 
all cleared off before the last meeting clozed. 

CHESTER.— On the 19:h inst., Mr. Barnes, M. P. 
for Bolton, laid the foundation-stone of a new Pres 
byterian chapel in this city, which is to accommodate 
some 500 persons, aud in the course of his remarks 
after the ceremony said :— 

There is no difference of opinion betwixt me and 
you that would for one moment prevent me from taking 
part in an interesting occasion like this. I hold that 
we should, as Christians of various denominations, 
look much less at the points of difference, and look still 
more at the great object we all have in view. As 
Christians we ought ab-olutely to forget a great many 
of our distinctions, and set our eyes upon the great 
object of Christianity itself. But there is enough 
about the denomination to which you belong to 
make it attractive to me from its past history, and 
from the circumstances attending it at the present time ? 
And when I consider the men you have had amongst you 
—Charles of Bala, seraphic preachers, as Christmas 
Evans, holy, fervent men like John Elias, snch worthies 
as these attached to any denomination, men whose eyes 
were set upon the salvation of souls and the extension of 
Christ's kingdom — it is enough to make any denomina- 
tion attractive. In those efforts which you kave mado 
in Wales it strikes me there is a strong resemblance 
between the pr: gress of Christianity in its primitive 
times, and the efforts you have made. You owe nothing 
to the patronage of the Government; sovereigns of this 
country never smiled upon you; and perhaps they never 
heard of a Calvinistic Methodist, or, if they did, did not 
know what sort of a being ho was, whether a Mahom- 
medan or any other creed. I must give credit to tho 
present sovereign for having some knowledge of us, aud 
knowing much of our history ; she is acquainted with 
the denominations of this country. But, though patron- 
age of the State has not been yo the Lord of Hosts 
has been with you, and the Godef Jacob has blessed you, 
and I trust the denomination to which this place of 
worship will belong will never put their trust in princes, 
but believe, with David, it is better to believe in the 
Lord than put to confidence in man. 

A vote of thanks was then given to Mr, Barnes, 
and the proceedings terminated by the singing of the 
doxology. 

LENDAL CuapEL, York.—The forty-eighth anni- 
versary of Lendal Chapel, York, was held last week. 
The Rev. J. Parsons preached in the above place of 
worship on Sunday morning, and the Kev, IT. 
Morgen in the evening of that day. Oa Monday, a 
tea-meetiug took place in the schoolroom, which 
was well attended, notwithstanding the unfavour- 
able state of the weather. After the repast, the 
chair was occupied by the Rev. T. Morgan. Tho 
chairman congratulated the meeting on the pleasing 
circumstances under which they had assembled, 
stating that the last year had been one almost un- 
piralleled in the annals of that church's history since 
the departure of Mr. Parsons from that place. 
They had paid all their deb's contracted last year, 
fulfilled all their promises, and had besides a balance 
of 101. in their favour, although the chapel was not 
yet free from debt. He expressed his obligations 
for the kind way in which he had been welcomed in 
York, not mercly by those connected with that 
place of worship, but also by members of other 
Christian denominations, and he trusted the interests 
of religion would be eminently promoted in that 
place, (Applause.) Mr. Yallow having read the 
report, some remarks were made by Mr. Pritchett, 
the Rev. C. Smith, of Easingwold, and Rev. J. 
Parsons, who alluded to the signs of increasing 
prosperity in that place, where for many yeare he 


was permitted to engage in his earnest labours, and 
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for the welfare of which he should continue to pray 
as long as life and faculty remained. The Rev. W. 
White, of Pocklington, trusted that an effort would 
be made to extinguish the debt at that anniversary. 
After some remarks of fraternal kindness and affec- 
tion from Mr. J. Hollins, the Rev. W. Deanes (the 
assistant minister at Salem Chapel) delivered a very 
suitable address on the duties of Christians. On 
Tuesday evening, a sermon was preached in Lendal 
Chapel, by the Rev. R. Balgarnie, of Scarborough, 
in aid of the chapelfund, The collections and pro- 
ceedings of the tea realised the sum of 32“. 48. 8d.; 
and the debt was consequently reduced from 
531. 14s, 8d. to 21“. 103. 


Correspondence, 


TRUST-DEEDS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sir,—The prolix article entitled, English Inde- 
pendency Erastianising Itself,” which appears in this 
weeks ‘‘Noncon.,” copied from the Londonderry 
Standard, should not pass unnoticed. I am persuaded 
that the discovery which your contemporary announces 
with such a flourish, is only a mare's nest,” but it is 
our duty to draw near and see. The fundamental 
fallacy is the confusion of the body of Christian men 
constituting a spiritual “church,” with the building in 
which they worship. This is the clue to the various 
forms in which through two whole columns he presents 
his discovery. The obligation of the creed, incorporated 
in most of our trust-deeds, lies on the land and build- 
ings, not on the congregation of Christian men who 
worship there; rave in their ibility to be ejected from 
those premises in case of a plain deviation from that 
creed. To compare this with the case of a Church whose 
bishops are appointed to their important spiritual office 
by the Prime Minister of the day, whether he worehips 
or Mammon—a Church that is incapable of allow- 
ing its most godly ministers to frame for public worship 
one new prayer without consent of Parliament, and 
whose ministers are compellable under legal penalty to 
ronounce over the grave of a man who died blasphem- 
ing, a hope of his resurrection to eternal life (it is useless 
to extend illustrations)—is to exhibit great confusion of 
thought. But the writer is really chargeable with 
wilful abuse of terms, when he speaks of the inco . 
tion of a creed in our trust deeds as an establishing 
of that creed. It must be his desire to be wilder, that 
leads him to that comparison. The difference is the 
wide one between in rem and in personam : and be- 
tween a fair use of private property and a partial use of 
public property. In theory, at least, the Established 

Sect in these realms lavs its hand upon the head of eve 

British subject, and claims his personal allegiance an 
support; and it enriches itself at the expense of his 
share in the national property. The party of Con- 
gregationalists who subscribe their own money, buy 
Jand, and build an edifice, and place it in trust for 
the maintenance of certain cardinal doctrines, 
do not lay a finger on the person, pocket, or con- 
science of another single individual. It would be just as 
absurd to call an indenture executed upon a lady’s 
marriage, and containing limitations in strict settlement, 
an * establishment” of the rights of children independent 
of their parents; or to call a general deed of covenants, 
affecting an estate sold in lots, an establishment“ of 
the principles that no doorsteps are to project beyond 
building-lines, and that all windows are to be recessed, 
and so forth, as to call the trust-deeds of an Independent 
church an establishment of the scheduled doctrines. 
In fact, it is muddle-headedness, When any Church of 
Christ, by means of its trustees, purchases land, that 
land must be dealt with so as to preserve it, as far as 
possible, to the uses for which it was purchased. The 
only practicable way is the expression of these purposes 
in the trust-deed; otherwise what is to hinder the 
trustees from letting the building every evening for 
a dancing-saloon, and selling pipes and tobacco in the 
vestry? But the Londonderry Standard will say, 
Why do more than state that the building is to be used 
for the preaching of the Word of God ? Simply because it 
is notorious that important sects, holding and teaching 
what we believe grievous errors, affect to find warrant 
for their teaching in the Word of God. We are firmly 
convinced those errors cannot be justified out of the 
Bible ; but as these sects say they can, we are obliged, in 
self-defence, to put our understanding of the Scriptures, 
in respect of these controverted points, on record, 
otherwise both Roman Catholics and Unitarians might 
hold our chapels and defy ejectment. And if a church 
meeting under the sanction of a trust-deed after the pro- 
pored model, find itself hereafter drifting away from the 
scheduled doctrines, what will happen? Simply, that 
they may find themselves compelled to find other pre- 
mises to worship in. That church is no more linked 
with the State by the fact that the meaning of its trust- 
deed might come to be matter of discussion in the 
Court o M* than it is by having to employ a 
glazier to mend its windowe, or to appeal against an 
assessment to the poor-rate. It is an inevitable incident 
of property that it, and every right, privilege, or obliga- 
tion attached to it, may come to be scrutinized in a court 
of law. But while the property of a Congregational 
Church may come to be tossed about in those troubled 
waters, the Church itself is self-governed under the sole 
headship of Christ. This is not the case with the 
Established Church, and therein lies the difference; 
obvious enough, one would have supposed, even to the 
ry Standard. There are many other points 
in the article which I should like to animadvert upon ; 


but perhaps I had better confine myself to the one point 
I have attacked. , 
Yours won| 


Leeds. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Deak S1r,—Many thanks for your insertion of the 
article from the Londonderry Standard on English 
Independency Erastianising Itself.” 

I trust it will be carefully read and pondered by the 
members of our churches, and that such tendencies of 
the Congregational Union and of the English Chapel- 

ng Society as identified with it will be discoun- 


_ tenanced by the churches contributing to its funds. 


If the piety and intelligence of our churches fails to 


preserve the purity of the doctrines and principles 
taught in them, it were futile to expect that any form 
of trust-deed can preserve more than a semblance of 
these things; and the more care that is taken to guard 
against the introduction of false doctrine, the more 
certainly will it lead to litigation and dispute. 
I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 
AN INDEPENDENT. 
Great Yarmouth, Nov. 28, 1864. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION AND SLAVERY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sin, —I shall feel obliged if you will insert the follow- 
ing correspondence in your columns. 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 
FRANCIS TAYLOR, 
Manchester, Nov. 28, 1864. 


, Manchester, 18th Nov., 1864. 
The Rev. George Smith. — 

Dear Sir,—On the 25th of October, I addressed a 
letter to the editor of the Manchester Examiner and 
Times, complaining that Mr. Levi Coffin had been re- 
fused an opportunity to lay before the Congregational 
Union, at i's late meeting in Hull, the claims of the 
Western Freedmen’s Aid Society, of which he is the 
duly authorised agent, notwithstanding the fact that 
such opportunity had been granted both by the Baptist 
Union and the Wesleyan Conference, and Mr. Coffiu’s 
assurance that he would not occupy more than five 
minutes, if allowed to speak either at the business meet - 
ing of the Union, or at the dinner which closed its pro- 
ceedings. 

I forwarded a newspaper containing such letter to you 
and your co-secretary, as well as to the Rev. Henry 
Allon, the president of the Union, and it has since been 
in the Vonconſo mist, but I am not aware that it has 
elicited any reply. 

I regret this the more because I know that it will pro- 
duce a very painful feeling amongst our brethren on the 
other side of the Atlantic, which a timely and reassuring 
answer from you might possibly have mitigated. 

I also know that many members of the Congregational 
denomination are most anxious to learn by what autho- 
rity these questions are decided when they come before 
tae Union; and to what extent the Congregational 
Union claims to represent the denomination, and} to 
commit others to its course of action. 

Here is tho case of a Christian gentleman, who has 
devoted his life and his property for years, to promote 
the emancipation of the negro whilst in a state of slavery, 
and now that the slave has been set free by the progrers 
of the war—a war which, whatever may be our opinions 
on its policy or impolicy, our sympathy with one 
belligerent or the other, has been to a considerable ex- 
tent promoted by the pertinacity with which British 
Christians have urged their abolitionist views upon 
American churches,—this same gentleman is sent over 
to England on a purely philanthropic mission, to enlist 
our sympathy a our help on behalf of the suffering 
millions who have been deserted by their former 
masters, and he is refused a hearing by the Congrega- 
tional Union. 

Now, I want to know, for the satisfaction of Congrega- 
tionalists on both sides the Atlantic, by whose authority 
he was so refused, the grounds upon which the refusal 
was given, and the extent to which the denomination is 
committed to it. This matter is one of more importance 
than may appear at first sight. 

A pamphlet has just reached me from America, en- 
titled, “‘ Three Months in Great Britain,” and containing 
the report of a lecture on the present attitude of England 
towards the United States, by Dr. Sturtevant, Pres- 
dent of Illinois College; and on pp. 38 and 39 J find the 
following passages: 

It was a sorrowful experience to an American paying 
his first and probably his only visit to England, after 
having loved her from his cradle, to be obliged daily to 
stand face to face with such facts, and admit sucha 
view of Eugland to be true. 

Is this then even so? Is this England that has 
kought so many battles for freedom, and carried her 
hostility to the slave-trade and negro slavery to the ends 
of the earth, to fail us in this hour, and give her sym- 
pathy, her countenance, and her efficient material aid to 
this iniquitous conspiracy, pledged to tear down our re- 
public because too favourable for freedom, and found a 
new Power, hitherto unknown t) the nations, on negro 
slavery as its corner-stone. 

J affirm, moreover, that this oriminality attaches, 
not to aristocrats and Churchmen alone, but to com- 
moners, and Diesenting ministers, and people. 

I bore credentials as a delegate from the American 
er Union to the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, 

was received by that body with every courtesy 
which was due to the body which I represented, and in- 
vited to address the Union under favourable circum- 
stances ; but was requested to say nothing of the merits 
of the great conflict now going on in our country. 

The reason assigned for this limitation was, that 
they were divided in sentiment on this subject, and its 
introduction would lead to an unpleasant debate. 

It was, therefore, that I was not permitted to speak 
one word before that assembly of British Christians for 
the cause of freedom in my country, though they had 
passed in my presence a resolution declaring their undi- 
minished hostility to negro slavery. 

J remembered the past. I called to mind the oft- 
repeated and just remonstrances which came to us from 
our brethren in Great Britain against this iniquitous 
system—remonstrances which I doubt not have exerted 
no small influence in bringing on the conflict in which 
- are now engaged with the rebel propagandists of 
slavery. 

And yet the Congrerational Union of England and 
Wales is now divided in sentiment, and does not know 
which side to take, and suppresses all utterance on one 
of the gravest moral issues of the nineteenth century, 
that she may shield herself from unpleasant agitation. 

This seemed to me marvellous and almost incredible. 
I knew not what to think of British Christianity. 

wondered whither the spirit of Wilberforce, and 


and Clarkson had fled. 2 


felt that the present conduct of these men cast a 
painful suspicion over the sincerity of their past profes- 


sions, and was fitted to raise a serious doubt as to the 


position they may be expected to occupy in the future.” 
It would thus appear that an authorised delegate from 
American Congregationalists was gagged and tongue- 


— 


ee | 


tied on the very question on which he was 

petent to speak, and on which I happen 4 that 
many of the most valuable members of the Union wer 
anxious to hear him speak, and this has been published 
throughout the length and breadth of the United States 
as the deliberate action of the Congregational Union, 

J again ask by whose authority these things are 
arranged, as I much mistake the mettle of English Con- 
gregationalists, if they will quietly submit to the 
stultification of all their past history by a few Wire- 
pullers of the Union. 

You will of course see that this letter is intended for 
publication, and with that view I await your reply, 

Iam, dear Sir, yours truly, 


FRANCIS TAYLOR, 


— 


Congregational Union of England and W 
4, Blomfield-street, — EC. 
— 1 
ir.— acknowledge the receipt of your 
ok the 18th 44 and to express my — that — 
stances over which I have no control have prevented my 
replying to it earlier. Allow me now to say in relation 
to its various particulars, — 

1, If you had sought by direct application to me, the 
information you wished respecting the non-introduction 
of the Freedmen’s Aid Society to the Congregational 
Union at Hull, I should have cheerfully supplied it; 
but I did not, for various reasons, feel called upon to 
answer a letter such as that you addressed to the Man- 
chester Examiner and Times. 

2. I mach regretted that I had to decline Mr. Levi 
C ffin’s application to be heard in the assembly of the 
Union, or at the after-dinner meeting, but I had no 
alternative. The business for the meetings had been 
carefully prepared by the committee, and it was so ample 
as to fill up the whole of the time allotted for its consi- 
deration. Moreover had it been otherwise, I had no 
authority to introduce a subject tbat had not previously 
been submitted to the committee. That I was right in the 
course I pursued has been affirmed by the committeo. 
The following is an extract from the minute-book under 
date of Tuesday Nov. 1, 1864 :— 

**The Rev. Dr. Smith reported that application had 
been made to bim at Hull to allow a deputation from the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society to address the assembly, but 
that after conference with his colleague and two or three 
other members of the Union, he had declined the respon- 
sibility of introducing the deputation on the subject, as 
the committee had not had the opportunity of consider- 
ing the matter. 

„Resolved unanimously, that the committee approve 
of the decision of the secretary on this subject, he hav- 
ing acted only in accordance with the general instruc- 
tions of the committee not to allow the introduction of 
extraneous business to the notice of the assembly with- 
out their consent previously obtained,” 

3. The restriction under which Dr. Sturtevant was 
placed in addressing the assembly in 1862, arose out of 
a decision of the whole meeting. The committee had 
prepared resolutions on the subject of American war 
and slavery, which the meeting declined to accept. 

The diversity of opinion on the whole subject was so 
great, that no other course was then open but to avoid 
at that time the further discussion of the topic. The 
Union was and is decidedly opposed to slavery, but that 
subject can hardly be discussed now without the intro- 
duction of other subjects on which a diversity of opinion 
exists. 

4. The Union only professes to represent the opinions 
of its own members; and as you are not a member of 
the Union, you cannot be misrepresented or implicated 
by its proceedings. 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) G. Smita, Secretary. 
Francis Taylor, Esq. 


— — 


1, George: street, Manchester, 
24th November, 1864. 

Sir,—I am duly in receipt of your note of yesterday, 
in which you explain the grounds upon which you 
declined to introduce Levi Coffin to the assembly of the 
the Union in Hull, or to the dinner which closed its 
proceedings. 

I do not question the correctness of your view 
the extent of the prearranged business, and officia 
routine, may be pleaded in explanation; but I deeply 
regret to learn that in an assembly of Christian minis. 
ters, after-dinner complimentary speeches are deemed 
more important than the claims of millions of starving 
men, women, and children just freed from bondage by 
the action of a war declared by its originators to 3 
resulted from the adoption of a policy repeatedly urge 
upon our Transatlantic brethren by your Union. 

With regard to Dr. Sturtevant, I would remind you 
that the occurrence to which he refers took yee 
the meeting of 1863, and not that of 1862; and also, 
that, in the record of the proceedings of that meeting 
published by authority in the Con regational Year- ‘ 1 
no mention is made of any decision of the who 
meeting” placing him under restriction, nor = 
„the resolutions prepared by the committee on = 
3 he L* war 1 which the m 
ing declined to accept,” named therein. 

On the contrary, it is stated that the * 4 
Smith having made various announcements, the ¢ 1 
man called on the Rev. Dr. Sturtevant to — 
company, which he did with great tact and energ * 
on 4 topics and in reference to the war t 
raging in his country. 

ie I am not a understand that this is a . 
statement of the minutes, which is now only 8 
when Dr. Sturtevant tells the whole truth on the ! 
side of the Atlantic, and says he was peeing 1 a 
ing on this very point,—which your letter of yes 
confirms, | wed ab bbe 

I rejoice to learn that you have now arrived. 


| conclusion that the slavery question cannot be discuss 


3 from the rebellion and its causes. Tbe declaration 
0 


the rebels of their intention to found an empire on 
a. as its ‘‘corner-stone” made this clear from the 

eginning. 

Your OI principle, which declares that 101 
are a Union of Congregational Churches — 
England and Wales,” and the form of your deli eratl — 
in which you adopt the phrases, our churches," unt 
seine deol.” „our institutions,” &c., &c., 18 8 ig 
lated to involve the whole denomination in oe 
ceedinge, and to mislead, that, though not à P 


member of the Union, but simply a deacon ° an 
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This view receives a significant confirmation from t 
fact that your President, the Rev. Henry Allon, is pes 
member of the Union in any other sense than I am, as 
his name does not appear in the published list of sub- 
scribers from Oct. 31, 1862, to Nov. 27, 1863; nor does 
that of the church over which he is the pastor. And I 
find that your co-secretary, the president-elect for 1865, 
and 263 out of the 376 ministers who attended the last 
meeting of which the minutes have been published, a 
majority of the lay vieitors, and a large proportion of 
your committee, are in the same position. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
The Rev. Geo. Smith. FRANCIS TAYLOR. 


PSALMODY AND COLLEGE EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sir,—I have read Mr. Curwen’s letter, and it gives me 
the — 4 that he is not quite so much at ease as he 
would like to be. I have written two letters, and he 
and his five friends have availed themselves of the 
liberty of reply, and have indulged in a jolly good 
Jaudation of Toric Solfa and its modulator, and notation, 
and publications, and marvellous capabilities, and 
achievements in Scotland and in England and all over 
the world; and now Mr. Curwen thanks his friends for 
their good service, and thinks they bad better retire 
from a controversy with one who is only capable of re- 
iterating the same thing. A very pleasant conclusion 
truly, but among the many things in Mr. Curwen’s 
letter, L look in vain for his attention to the one question 
which I raised, and for the demonstration which I asked 
him to give. It would not be becoming in him and me 
to growl and bark, and tear each other to pieces like two 
British bulldogs. 

Nor would it befit us to indulge in imputations of 
anger and petty spite, or of anything so absurd as the 
expectation of gaining credit with thinking men by the 
employment of contemptuous words and opprobrious 
epithets. Neither do I think that it would be wise in 
either of us to carry our tale into the invisible world, 
and so place ourselves beyond the reach of criticism. 

Mr. Curwen and I knew each other twenty years ago, 
and we were then courteous and respectful and friendly 
to one another; and I knew of no good reason why we 
should not be so now. Let us debate keenly but calmly. 
However much we may differ, let us deserve the good 
opinion of each other and of all who may read our 
letters. Since writing my last, I have had two notes 
from Miss Glover, and one or two conversations, and I 
find that our opinions agree as to one at least of the 
additions that have been made to her system. That 
which I ventured to call musical twaddle, Miss Glover 
denominates absurdity and nonsense, This lady assures 
me that she will not accept from any Tonic Solfaists any 
pecuniary testimonial, so that Mr. Curwen need not take 
any steps in that direction. Now to the point in hand 
for before I leave the field I mean to send a shot right 
through that Tonic Solfa modulator. What I intend to 
knock clean out of it is the unwarrantable statement 
that it is the true scale of nature. What I say is that 
either it is the true scale or it is not. If it be not, then, 
assuredly it ought not to be so called. If it be, then 
let the evidence of the truth of that proposition be pro- 
duced. Now, Mr. Curwen, take away these words from 
your Tonic Solfa modulator, or else give us the unmis- 
takeable demonstration that they may truthfully be re- 
tained. On this one point you and I must come to close 
quarters before I can allow you to leave the field. Let 
us both keep in good temper, and let us have out the 
demonstration. When this has been done I shall have 
something to say about God’s great music system of 
nature, and Dr. J. B. Johnston may be sure of finding 
more in it than empty and high-sounding words. 

I am, Mr. Editor, yours very truly, 
J. J. WAITE, of Hereford. 

Bournemouth, Nov. 28, 1864. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sik.— In the controversy respecting the systems of 
musical instruction which has for the past few weeks had 
a place in your columns, Mr. Waite has certainly been 
overpowered by numbers. Feeling a deep interest in the 
Psalmody question, and without wishing to enter upon 
the respective merits of the figure and Tonic Solfa” 
methods, I think it is due to Mr. Waite that I should 
bear some testimony to the simplicity and efficiency of 
his system. 

In the year 1861 Mr. Waite gave a course of lessons 
in this town to a class of probably 250 individuals, 
nearly all of whom knew nothing whatever of musical 
notation or the proportions of sounds. A 88 
was sung in harmony on the first night o meeting, 
much to the astonishment of the musical sceptics pre- 
sent, and by the time the twelve lessons were over the 
r made by the class was very great. Mr. Waite 
paid a second visit in 1862, and a great improvement was 
made at that time. The result of these visits is that 
about fifty persons (perhaps more) who knew nothing of 
music, are row able to read it correcily in the established 
notation with the use of figures. As was to be ex- 
pected, the majority of attendants at the classes failed 
to have perseverance enough to perfect themselves in 
the system, but a much greater result has been attained 
than was ever expected, even by the most sanguine. To 
me the beauty of Mr. Waite’s system consists in the 
ease with which it can be adapted to the music already 
in use in the established notation, and in the readiness 
with which it may be acquired, even by children. To- 
wards perfecting the psalmody of the churches through- 
out the country Mr. Waite has done great service, and 
he deserves much praise for his efforts from all who feel 
an interest in the advancement of congregational 
singing. . a 

I an, Sir, yours truly, 
AN ADMIRER OF MR. WAITE'S SYSTEM. 

Whitehaven, Nov. 28, 1864. 


THE PRESSURE UPON DISSENTERS IN THE 
RURAL DISTRICTS. i 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Drak SIR,—Will you allow an old acquaintance to 
plead in your columns for the assistance of some of — 
wealthy supporters of Nonconformity in our cities an 


Class. — Numa Edward Hartog, University College, 


— 
— — 


— — ——— — 
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larger towns? It is a fearfully unequal fi 
these small country towns, have to pr ge ve dust — 
the wealth and influence is on the side of the Church 
The struggle for existence on the part of the Chapel ” 
is consequently severe. The majority of the small trades: 
men belonging to Dissent are generally under the influ- 
ence of the Church folks, who let it be pretty well 
understood that beyond going to their respective chapels 
no further signs of Dissent will be tolerated. Let one of 
them appear at the vestry and oppose a Church-rate and 
forthwith the decree would go forth, No more articles 
from that shop.“ The consequence of this stats of things 
is illustrated by what occurred at the last vestry-meeting 
ok our parisb. My colleague, auother member of our 
church, and myself, were the only opponents of a mani- 
festly illegal rate! We do not fear the battle, but it is 
all-important that we should be relieved of all unneces- 
fary pecuniary burdens. Now, acting as an incubus 
upon our shoulders, is a comparatively small debt of 
160“. We reduced it to this amount during the Bicen- 
tenary year. But that effort well nigh exhausted us; our 
streogth being at best very small. 
e have an excellent minister sent amongst us, and 
we want to add the interest of this debt to his income. 
During the fitteen years that I have been a reader of your 
incomparable journal, I have often read appeals from | 
various quarters for help, and feeling confident that our | 
case will bear inspection, I venture to solicit the contri- | 
butions of the hundreds of judicious donors who doubt- | 
less read your paper. 

I am quite sure that sooner or later the question will 
come up for discussion—How the interests of Noncon- | 
formity can be best sustained in these country towns? 
A long acquaintance with the difficulties of theso small | 
places has forced upon me the conviction that they 
constitute the weak point in Dissent, and that unless the 


strong ones of our large towns come to the rescue, wo. 
shall suffer a series of most humiliating defeats, 
I remain, yours faithfully, 


ARTHUR CLAYDEN. | 
West Lodge, Faringdon, Berks. | 


' 
| 


— 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. | 


| 
' 


The following are lists of candidates who passed the 
respective examinations indicated: — 


1864.—Srconp B.A. EXAMINATION. 
EXAMINATION FOR HONOURS. 
MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PRAILOSoPHY.—First 


scholarship. 

CLASsIcs.— First Class.—Numa Edward Hartog, Uni- 
versity College scholarship. 

Third Class.—Jobn Henry Backhouse, University 
College; Arthur William Kay Griffith, Spring-hill 
College, and Samuel Seymour Grubb, University College, 
equal; William Coxeter, University College. 

Locic AND MoraL PH#HILOsOPHY.—First Olass.— 


considered at an end. 


Henry Martyn Foot, Regent’s-park College, scholarship. 

Second Class.—Rooke Pennington, Wesley College, 
Sheffield; Charles Stibbert Slater, Spring-hill College ; 
James Edward Hannum, New College; Alexander Cluny 
Macpherson, King’s College. 

Third Class.—Arthur William Kay Griffith, Spring- 
hill College ; George Alexander Christie, New College ; 
Nicholas John Hannen, University and Manchester 
N ht, and John South Shedlock, private tuition, 
equal. 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY.—First Class. Numa Edward 
Hartog (prize), University College. 

Second Class.—James Edward Hannum, New College. 

Third Class,—Joshua Fayle, University College, and 
Thomas Gaskell Sykes, Wesley College, Sheffield, equal. 


EXAMINATIONS IN THE HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, IN THE GREEK TEXT OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT, IN THE EVIDENCES OF THE CHRISTIAN BELI- 
GION, AND IN SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 

FIRST EXAMINATION.—First Class.—Donald Arthur 
Basset, private study; Joseph Estlin Carpenter, Uni- 
versity Hall; Alfred Holborn, M.A., New College ; 
Edwin Johnson, New College. 

Second Claes.—John Bell, Trinity College, Dublin; 
George Solomon Joseph, Univer-ity College; James 
Lockey, private study; John Lenton Pulling, LL. D., 
University College. 

Third Class.—Elvery Dothie, New College. 


SECOND B.Sc. EXAMINATION. 

EXAMINATION FOR HoNnours.—CHEMISTRY.—First 
Class.\—Alexander M. Thomson, B.A. (deserving of 
scholarship, but disqualified by age), private study ; 
Arthur M'Dougall, Owens College; James Pearson, 
Irvine, B. A., Firet M. B., University College. 

BIOLOG V. — First Class. — James Pearson Irvine, B. A., 
first M. B., University College. 8 

Logic AND Mokau PuHILosoPpHY.—First Class. — 
Philip Magnus, B. A., University College. 

GEOLOGY AND Pat#onTOLocy.—First C'ass.— 
Alexander M. Thomson, B.A. (deserving of scholar- 
ship, but disqualified by age), private study: James P. 
Irvine, B. A., first M. B. (scholarship), University 
College; Charles Graham, University College, and 
William Chatterton Coupland, B. A., University Col - 
lege, equal. Third Class: Arthur M‘Dougall, Owens 


College. 
SeconD M. B. EXAMINATION. a 

Pass EXAMINATION. — First Division (Medical 
Schools): Palemon Best, University College ; William 
Carter, Charing-cross and St. Thomas's; Edward Casey, 
King’s College; Carey Pearce Coombs, St. Mary's 
Hospital; Edwin Edmund Day, King’s College; Thomas 
Marsden Edwards, Andersovian Institution ; Thomas 
Fairbank, St. Bartholomew's Hospital; Edward Lloyd 
Harries Fox, University College; Charles Albert 
Hingston, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; John Harwood 
Hooper, St. Thomas’s Hospital; Heory Law Kemp: 
thorne, King's College; Ebenezer Ludlow, St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital; Richard May Miller, B. A., 
University College; John Morton, St. Thomas's Hos- 
pital; John Albert Nunneley, Leeds and Guy’s Hos- 
ital; John Jones Phillips, Guy's Hospital ; Walter 
ickards, University College; Frederick Simms, King’s 
College; William Frank 9 Guy’s Hospital; John 
Sebastian Wesley, King’s College. es 

SECOND Davinion.--Beederick Pooley Edis, West- 
minster Hospital; James Hinds, Queens College, 
Birmingham ; George King, London Hospital ; Shephard 
Thomas Taylor, King’s One Henry Willey, King's 


College; Thomas James Woodhouse, St. Thomas's 
Hospital, 5 


a | 


Postscript. 


Wednesday, November 30, 1834, 
LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Austrian Reichsrath has commenced the dis: 
cussion of the address, Dr, Berger represented 
Austria's position as isolated, and declared that her 
only real ally was Germany, Austria must oner- 
getically oppose every separat'st endeavour of Prussia. 
The debate on the paragraphs of the address then 
commenced, the first three of which were passed, 

In the Italian Sonate it was yesterday proposed 
that the Government should communicate any note 
it might have received from M. Drouyu de Lhuys 
since that of the 7th November, General La Mar- 
mora, in reply, stated that the Government had 
communicated all the documents that it believed it 
could, After a long discussion the proposition of 
Signor Pareto was rejosted by a large majority, 

Signor Pacheco, the new Spanish ambassador, hoa 
had an audience of the Pope to present his 
credentials, 

Prussia has fixed a period of five days for the 
evacuation of Holstein and Lauenburg by the Hano- 
verian and Saxon troops, 

At a meeting of the Frankfort Dot vesterday, 
Saxony proposed that the Diet should determine 
whether the Federal execution in Holstein ia to bo 


‘This proposal was referred to 


the committees on the Holstein question. 


The report of General Hake, commander of the 
Federal forces in Holstein, asking for fresh instrug- 
tions, was then read, Bavaria proposed that the 
general should be directed not to abandon his present 
position without further orders. This was agreed to 
by a majority of votes, and the report was hkowise 
referred to the committees, Tho views entertained 
by Prussia ou every point in regard to the protracted 
occupation of Holetein by the Federal tro gps were 


energetically maintained by the representative of 
that country, 


REPRESENTATION OF Finspury.—l1$ evening 
Mr. M‘Culligh Torrons met a large body of tho in- 
fluential electors of Finsbury at the Freemasons’: 
hall, Great Queen-street, to explain his viows asa 
candidate for the representation of the borough. 
Colonel Kennedy occupied the chair, and introduced 
the hon. candidate, upon whom he passed a warm 
ealogium. Mr. Torrens, on rising, was very warmly 
received. He commenced by expressing his opinion 
as to the sort of men who ought to be sent to the 
House of Commons for the large constituencies of the 
kingdom. They should be men with clear heads and 
honest hearts, who would car-fully carry out the 
wishes of the people upon the three great questions 
of Reform, retrenchment, and social progress, ques- 
tions which had been most shamelessly betrayed and 
played with by the present Parliament. He then 
adverted at length to the foreign policy of the present 
Government, which he thought was anything but 
satisfactory. They were pushing the policy of non- 
intervention to an an warrautable extent, aud attempt- 
ing to isolate this country from other nations. This 
policy of isolation was asorry policy, and would 
tend to plunge this country inio a sea of future 
trouble, (Hear.) Our colonial policy, if he ex- 
cepted that pursued towards Iudia, was much more 
satisfactory; but they owed India a great debt 
for the way in which that country had beon mis- 
minaged. He strongly disapproved of the Chinese 
policy of the Government, and was much afraid it 
would end in an attempt on their part to absorb a 
large portion of that country in the name of what 
was called the interests of trade. (Hear.) With 
respect to home matters, he considered it would be 
wise and expedient for the middle classes, who now 
possessed the franchise, to support a moasure which 
would secure the rights of ciuzanship to that largo 
mass of intelligent working men from whom it was 
now most unjastly, in his opinion, withbeld. (Hear. ) 
Any such weasure would receive his earnest support. 
He would also support all measures of social pre- 
gress, and more especially any measure ee for 
its object the improvement of the dwellings of the 
ls bouriog classes—(hear)—which now were a disgrace 
to civilisation. He concluded a long and able speech 
amidst much cheering. A resolution was then 
adopted unanimously, declaring Mr. Torrens a 
üttiog candidate for the representation of the 
borough, and pledging the electors preseut to support 
him at the next election, A vote of thanks tu the 
chairman concluded the proceedings. 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 


Fresh up to our market to-day, the arivals of home-grown 
wheat were very moderate, but the bulk of the samples was 
received in indifferent condition. Selected parcels moved off 
slowly, but were dispo ed of at Monday's prices, Damp pro- 
duce was dull, at late rates. The market was seasonably well 
supplied with foreign wheat. Millers operated to a lPmited 
extent, and the trangactions were chiefly of a retail character, 
at previous quotations, Floating cargoes of grain were in 
slow request, at late rates, There nasa good supply of barley 
on the stands, Good and fine malting qualities moved off 
freely, at extremo rates; otherwise, the barley trade was dull, 
on former terms. Malt sold steadily,j at jextrome rates; 
but medium and inferior qualities were adullinquiry, Abou“ 
au averaze supply of oats was on the stands. Generally spoaking, 
the trade ruled tirm, and prices showed a tendency to advance. 
Beans moved off steadily, at full quotations. For peas, the 
trade was firm, at quite previous rates. The market w 
scantily supplied with barrel flour, and the flour trade, on the 
whole, was steady at full prices. 
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Che Monconformist. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1864. 


SUMMARY. 


MippLE-cLAss education seems to be the 
favourite topic of the hour, and we must confess 
to a feeling of shame at the nonsense which is 
heing uttered on the subject. It might be 
thought from what is said, that this section of 
the community which has done everything else 
so well—which has astonished the world by its 
energy, enterprise, and self-reliance, is con- 
tinually striking out new paths of industry, and 
subduing the forces of nature—cannot, from 
some mysterious reason, get their children 

roperly educated. The doors of _ the 
Universities are to some extent slammed in 
their faces, the great public schools are carefully 
preserved for those who will mumble the State- 
Church shibboleth, the grammar schools are 
allowed tob-come nests of jobbery, nnd yet those 
who are chiefly reaponsinle for this state of 
things cry out—“ Something must be done, 
Goverument must come to the rescue of this 
helpless section of the community, and superiu- 
tend its education.” And this, twenty years after 
free-tr.de principles have become the maxims 
ins of the nation! We were doubly glad, there- 
fore, to read the very sensible speech of Mr. 
Walter, M.P., at a meeting for the distri- 
bution of educational prizes at Oxford 
last week. That rominent friend of 
education thus admirably puts the case :— 
% Depend upon it if the upper or mid Ile classes 
of Eugland are either so iudifferent to the educa- 
tion of their children, or so helpless about enforc- 
ing it, that they must needs go to Government 
for protection, they are no longer fit to be the 
citizens of a free country. I venture, therefore, 
to predict, that in spite of the demand made by 
some of the more enthusiastic friends of educa- 
tion, we shall not consent to have our public or 
private schools habitually submitted to Govern- 
ment inspection. A Commission may be all very 
well to inquire into the state of education, and to 
point out the defects which may exist ; but these 
defects when pointed out must be remedied by 
the public themselves, and not by the Govern- 
ment, and it will be an evil day for this country 
when that principle is departed from.” 

Lord W dehouse, the new Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, has received a welcome in Dublin so 
cordial that it may be accepted as a good omen. The 
worst of this anomalous Viceroy al'y is that it raises 
expectations which are inevitably doomed to dis- 
appointment. His lordship has received numerous 
addresses of congratulation and fealty which indi- 
cate that the ſeeliug of contentment with English 
rule is really spreading downwards. But still in 
many of these documents, and especially at the 
Dublin Corporation banquet, there was that ex- 
— of feeling which is but“ a lively eense of 

nefits to come. What are you going to do for 
us?”—would be a plain and broad interpretation 
of their language. Lord Wodehouse was obliged 
in the course of an admirable speech to put an 
extinguisher on vague expectations, And he 
perforwed his task with great skill—showing 
how much l[relard had already been indebted 
to self-help iu the cultivation of flax, 
her linen manufasturers, aud her railway 
system, But he could not give them prosperity. 
* You kuow,” he said, “that neither I, nor any 
men, nor any Government have such a power.” 
I should be but too * if I had the wand of 
Prospero, aud that with a wave of my hand J 


| 


could banish misery and poverty and wretched- 
ness from this country.” But if the Imperial 
Government is unable to give Ireland money and 
patronage, cannot it remove those many obstacles 
to her advancement which lie within its own 
sphere—such as are to be found in the tenure 
and transfer of land, and the maintenance of an 
alien State Church ? 

From central Europe we learn that the differ- 
ences between Prussia and the minor German 
States have not yet been healed. A part of 
Holstein is still in the occupation of Saxon and 
Hanoverian troops, and the Court of Berlia has 
formally demanded their recall, and is preparing 
tosend a new army of occupation iato the Duchy. 
It is said that Austria backs up the sulky 
German States, in which case trouble may ensue. 
But Prussia refuses to take into consideration the 
futare disposal of the Duchies so long as Federal 
troops remain in Holstein. The subject was 
taken into consideration at an extraordinary 
meeting of the Diet yesterday, and a resolution 
carried by a majority that their forces should re- 
main where they are till further orders. At 
Vienna the Reichsrath has shown, in its reply to 
the Kaiser's speech, an unexpected spirit of in- 
dependence, demanding areduetion of armaments, 
a better balanced budget, and a law for defining 
the responsibility of the Government. But this 
display will probably be as resultless upon the 
Imperial Government as is the opposition of the 
minor German Powers to the will of Prussia. 

The first effect of President Lincolu's re-elec- 
tion by an overwhelming national verdict in 
the Northern States—having received a majority 
in twenty-three out of twenty-six States, apart 
from the vote of Tennessee, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas—is expected to be the sending of com- 
missioners to Richmond to invite the return of 
the seceded States to the Union, with a full 
amnesty to all, not excluding the Confederate 
leaders. Of course this offer, which is the first 
ever made directly on the part of the North, 
is not likely to be entertained by President 
Davis, nor are the offensive terms in which General 
Butler made the announcement in New Vork —80 
different from Mr. Lincoln’s excellent speech at 
Washington—adapted to increase the chances of 
its acceptance. But the mere rumour sent down 
the premium on gold in that city, and the offer 
may perhaps have some results in the distant 
future. 

Professor Goldwin Smith has been entertained 
by the élite of the citizens of New York and others 
representing the professions and best society in 
America. In reply to an address of welcome, 
he expressed his sympathy with the Northern 
cause—which was“ the cause of the whole human 
rice —and his hearty wish that the promises of 
future good will and peace between England 
and America contaired ia the address might be 
fully realised. The Presidential election had 
surprised him.“ Here, he said, is no anarchy, 
no military dictatorship. In the midst of civil 
war a civilian is re-elected as President by a 
constitutional process as tranquil as an English 
Sabbath-day. And no king is more secure in 
the allegiance of his subjects than is the Pr:si- 
dent in the allegiance of all—even those who 
voted against him—beneath his elective rule.” 
He should return home with a calm assurance of 
the future, believing that the victories of the 
North, especially their moral victories, would 
fill the hearts of English Liberals with gratitude, 
joy, and renewed hope. The Professor’s speech 
was, it need hardly be said, very cordially 
applauded. 

There are at length some tidings of Sherman. 
That enterprising general having destroyed all 
he could of Atlauta, and the railroad north and 
south of the city, marched south on the 12th 
inst., his apparent object being to capture Macon, 
afterwards liberate the many thousand 
Federal prisoners at Andersonville, thi:ty miles 
further south, and thence proceed to Savannah, 
a distance of 300 miles, vid Augusta. The news 
of his evacuation of Atlanta seems to have been 
known at Richmond on the following day—a 
clear proof that the telegraphic communication 
of the Confederates was yet perfect. But it was 
not likely Loe could send any troops to stop his 
progres, whilst Hood was, by ths last accounts, 
at Florence, in Northern Alabama, on the banks 
of the Tennessee ri e. Oue column of Sherman’s 
army is, however, said to be moving towards 
Selma io the same State, perhaps to break up the 
railway in Hood's rear. But beyond the fact 
that Shermau has abandoned Atlanta, nothin 
authentic is known, The hasty retreat of Earl 
down the Shenandoah valley—“ to check Sher- 
man’s advance, says the telegrapnh—must be a 
mistake. 


” 


RUMOURED PROGRAMME FOR NEXT 
SESSION. 


CaBinet Councils follow one another in quick 
succession, They are due at this period of the 


year, They have their special times and seasons 


— 


as meteors have. They como in cluste 
seems to be—in November at any —— 
to which they are subject. Aud with Cabinet 
Councils about this time of the year come as reg. 
larly rumours of projected Ministerial polie 
Something always oozes out from the depths of 
the secret conclaves—generally, however, one- 
sided, mis-shapen, incomplete—valuable, perha 
as a hint, but unreliable as a guide. Were the 
Cabinet like the Kingdom of Italy, “one and 
indivisible,” we should give more heed to the 
revelations which occasionally enliven the columng 
of the Morning Post or the Observer. As it is not 
so, we feel ourselves justified in receiving them 
with caution. They may or they may not repre- 
sent the settled determination of the Ministry 
They may disclose only what is still under dis. 
cussion, and should in that case be regarded ag 
the antenne of the Premier feeling their way to 
ublic opinion. They may be put forward ag 
linds only to conceal, by the announcement of 
something upon which the Cabinet are unapi- 
mous, some other matter which seriously divides 
them. They 5 | convey to us truth in a 
magnified, distorted, or yet unsettled form. 
There is almost always something at the bottom 
of every rumour which reaches the public ear 
through this medium —but we have observed 
that when the Session brings out the whole of it, 
we are very apt to ask —“ Is that all?” 

Well, the rumour now current is, that we are 
to have another Budget of remissions. As in 
past Sessions, so in the coming one, Mr. Glad. 
stone ia to make the fortune of the Administra- 
tion. It lives in these latter days by gradually 
undoing, as far as it is capable of being undone, 
what, in its younger days, Lord Palmerston 
prided himself upon effecting He produced 
“bloated armaments”—the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer reduces their proportions. Not that 
the noble lord will leave behind him no solid and 
enduring memorial of his political supremacy— 
he will bequeath to the country a vast system of 
fortifications for the erection of which he, and he 
only, is primarily responsible. That fruit of his 
policy will remain to coming generations, whe- 
ther for the approval or the ridicule of posterity, 
time and events must be left to show. The 
kindred portion of it is already giving way before 
his eyes. There is scarcely a principle which he 
had nourished into strength in the Foreign Office 
which is not succumbing to the pressure of public 
opinion. There is scarcely a buttress built up by 
him in support of such principles which is not 
being pulled down under his own supervision. 
We have had a European policy, an Eastern 
policy, a slave-trade suppression policy, a China 
and Japan policy, to say nothing of the Central 
Asian policy which culminated in the Affghanis- 
tan disaster—and when the noble lord quits the 
stage upon which he has been prominent for 
more than half a century, every one of these 
122 then remaining will probably go with 

im. And we have had, with a view to give 
effect to them, a rapid development of our mili- 
tary aud naval strength, which, probably, is 
destined to dwindle, even in his own time, into 
normal proportions. At all events, rumour ruus 
in this direction—the doctrine of non-interven- 
tion having been accepted by Parliament as the 
rule of our relations to Foreign Powers, we have 
no sufficient motive for keeping up our arma- 
ments at their present standard of strength, and 
substantial reductions have been resolved upon 
accordingly. 

Let us not, however, receive too uugraciously 
the boon in store for us. It does not, certainly, 
comprise all that we might have naturally and 
justly expected to be proposed to a Parliament 
elected to amend the representation, and about 
to hold its last Session without having discharged 
its special reaponsibility. But, such as it is, We. 
shall accept it thankfully—tirst, for what it is in 
itself —secondly, for what it comes from— 
thirdly, for what it poiuts to. 


The remission of taxation by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to which, it is said, we may 
hopefully look forward will amount to 3,000,000/ 
In what way it will be distributed we are not 
precisely informed. Presumably another penn) 
in the pound will be taken off the Iucome-tax, 
bringing it down once more to fivepence, the 
lowest point it has reached siuce it was laid on 
by Sir Robert Peel. Fire insurance can ur 1 
long standing claim. Sugar may again be des 
with—or, as some people suggest, malt. Mr. 
Gladstone, however, is sure to keep his ow? 


& | secret fast, and is as likely as not to pat it — 
Y as agreeably startling a form as possible. 


judge that he will still preserve the existing 4 
portion between direct and indirect taxation, 
and in his treatment of the latter will give es 
ference to those plans which will most materia y 
relieve the springs of industry and commerce. 
But come in what shape it may, it will, u 
doubt, be acceptable to the public. 
It will be all the more pleasing on account . 
the sources from which it proceeds. Partly, 2 


doubt, it will represent our expanding commeroe 
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but in the main, we are given to understand, 
it will be derived from a reduction of ex- 
penditure. | Our army estimates are to be cut 
down, which, standing as they now do at 
15,000,0002., they can very well admit of with- 
out touching the efficiency of our defensive 
apparatus. How many millions sterling we have 
paid during the last ten or fifteen years for the 
privilege of officiously meddling in the political 
affairs of Continental Powers, it would be 
hazardous to pronounce—but there can be little 
doubt that they have reached a high sum. The 
contemplated reduction of expenditure is to be 
especially valued because it is a practical indica- 
tion of the reality of that change of policy which 
was theoretically inaugurated last Session upon 
the total break-down of our Dano-German 
diplomacy. The fact is, that the old Foreign 
Office system had become the scorn of Europe, 
and it was apparent, in more ways than one, 
that, however loudly our Ministers may threaten, 
however severely they may lecture, however 
perseveringly they may diplomatise, the interests 
of the nation are too vast, too complex, too in- 
ternally vital, to allow of our resorting to 
hostilities save at the dictate of an overpowering 
necessity. So with the old habits of interven- 
tion has departed the main pretext for incurring 
a war expenditure in time of peace. 

But the reduction of taxation next Session, 
springing as it does from such a cause, points 
forward to something even more gratifying. It 
takes an initiative which other great Powers may 
be glad to follow. It will invite a reconsidera- 
tion of Napoleon’s proposal for a European Peace 
Congress intro Juetory to a general international 
disarmament. It implies a settled continuance 
of trauquillity. It is a coufession that nobody 
will be likely to disturb us so long as we mind 
our own business aud leave other nations tomind 
theirs. It may be interprete las a fitting prelude 
to another pacific era. As such we shall welcome 
it when it comes with all our heart. 


— 


MR. COBDEN AT ROCHDALE, 


We share ouly, we imagine, the feeling of the 
British public in setting ourselves with the 
liveliest expectation to the perusal of any speech 
which Mr. Cobden has deemed it worth his 
while to deliver. He is not a man who craves 
to be incessantly before the public. He never 
speaks fur speaking sake. Whenever he stands 
up before an audience, it is because he has some- 
thing to say. He knows clearly what it is 
which he wishes to transfer from his own mind 
to the minds of others, for, ordinarily, he has 
thought often and much about it. He generally 
finds apt words in which to clothe his thoughts, 
for he seeks to make his meaning as clear to his 
hearers as it is to himself. The arrangement of 
his matter is as lucid as his diction, and for the 
eame cause. He appreciates, better than most 
men, the logic of facts, and he evideutly reads 
them, collects them, and grasps them iu his 
memory, with a special regard to their logical 
value. He is never dull, never incoherent, never 
iuc mprebensible. He is generally highly in- 
structive, and one seldom listens to him without 
carrying away some striking view of things worth 
tubsequeut reflection. 

Mr. Cobdeu's best efforts are reserved for the 
House of Commons. IIe is most thoughtful, 
most guarded, most transparently clear, when he 
is conscious of addressing himself to intelligent 
and watchful antagouists. Iu the presence of an 
exclusively sympathising audience, he puts, if we 
may so say, lees tension upon the muscles of his 
intellec'. He does not keep so distinctly before 
him a point to drive at, and his mind is not 80 
constructed as to retain in view several points 
not essentially connected with each other at the 
same time. He cannot dispatiate—he seldom 
declaims—and when he is prevented vy the 
nature of the occasion from working up to a 
definite practical issue, he loses something of that 
e mcentration of power which is his distinguish- 
ing characteristic. Nevertheless, he is always a 
charmiug, as well as forcible speaker, aud one to 
whom it is a great privilege for any one to listen, 


whether he speaks from the platform or in the 
senate, 


Mr. Cobden has just paid his aunual visit to 
his constituents. Rochdale may be justly proud 
of bim as its representative, aud, we thiuk, he has 
equal reason to value Rochdale. Mr. Cobden is 
not a man who would be likely at any time to 
a opt the customary form of giving au account 
of his stewardship by presenting a resume of the 
proceedings of the Session. It is not needed for 
the explanation of his own course—tt Is ‘* stale, 
flat, and uuprofitable” so far as the wants and 
expectations of his audience are concerned, He 
usually, on these occasions, looks a little ahead of 
him, and prefers poin'iug out what ought to be 
doue, to dwelling upon what has been done. But 
this year he reversed his customary practice, ‘Lhe 


— 
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debate on the Dano-German quarrel, and the] 


revolution which the events which led to it had 
effected in the policy of the Foreign Office, had 
so strikingly illustrated and so irresistably com- 
mended and confirmed the leading principle 
which he has made it his business to enounce for 
years past, that it was natural he should survey 
the ground upon which so signal a victory had 
been achieved, and sum up its most important 
results. This he did with that modesty of tone 
which is one of the most charming features of his 
character. He is charged indeed with appro- 
priating to himself the credit of a change which 
has been brought about, not by his efforts, but by 
the course of public events and their influence 
upon public opinion. The accusation is as absurd 
as it is ill-natured. Mr. Cobden: does not say, 
does not insinuate, does not even imply, “I did 
it.” But what he is justified in maintaining is, 
This is the view I have held from the begin- 
ning of my course as a public man—this is the 
couusel I have uniformly proffered—this is the 
advice which Ministers from whichever side of 
the House they might be chosen as uniformly 
pooh-poohed as unworthy the dignity of England 
—and now, you see, events have indicated the 
political foresight which you derided, and you 
are compelled by the necessity of the case, as well 
as by the change of the opinion of the country, to 
adopt and act upon it.” We know not what 
should recommend a statesman to our confidence, 
if the confirmation of the views he has stood 
nearly alone in urging, by their subsequent ac- 
ceptauce by the Government, the Legislature,aud 
the nation, is not to have that effect. 

Much of what Mr. Cobden said on the subject 
of America is deserving of serious atteution. 
But we hope our leading politicians in England 
will not get into the habit of identifying 
the success of the North with the favourable 
prospects of political freedom all over the world, 
nor its possible failure with the downfall of 


|liberty. We cannot see the struggle in that 
light. It is, undoubtedly, of the highest interest 
to humanity that the problem of government by 


aud for the people as a whole, shoul! not fail 
of being proved by the experience of Americans. 
But it seems to us that the solution of that 
problem is not called in question by the civil 
war now desolating that vast continent. Repub- 
lican institutions not only have not broken down, 
but they are sustaining, as probably no other 
political iustitutions could have done, the heaviest 
strain by which they could have been tested ; 
and the peaceful re-election of Mr. Lincoln amid 
thedin of hostilities carried on onan unprecedented 
scale of magnitude, demonstrates their essential 
soundness and strength. The strife now afoot 
is not to determine whether men living together 
in a community shall have the ordering of its 
affairs—but whether several such communities 
shall compel several other neighbouring commu- 
nities, politically organised to a considerable 
extent upon the same model, to remain with 
them in a Federal league whereby the whole 
may become irresistably powerful for offence as 
well as for defence. It may or may not be 
expedient that the Union be maintained. It may 
or may not be advantageons to the liberties of 
the world that it be restored to its pristine in- 
tegrity. But if, in the event, the Federation be 
broken into two, three, or more empires, we do 
vot see how that will damage the cause of free 
political institutions, and we deprecate the im- 
policy of so represeuting it to the public mind. 
If slavery, asa social institution, perishes in this 
war, we are at a loss to discover at present how 
mankind will lose, merely because the continent 
of America is distributed into a plurality of 
organised communities. 


THE CONFEDERATE APPEAL TO 
EUROPEAN SYMPATHY. 


Tae Government of the Southern States of 
America, in view probably of the re-election of 
Mr. Liucoln, and a continuance of the war, have 
reissued their manifesto of last June, with a 
view “to enlighten the public opinion of the 
world with regard to the true character of the 
struggle in which they are engaged, and the dis- 
positions, principles, and purposes by which 
they are actuated.” In this ably and carefully 
written document we find very impressive 
appeals in the name of freedom and humanity, 
but no information as to the “ principles and pur- 
poses” of the Confederate States, though they 
ditfer in toto cœlo from every one of the 
countries they are addressing in the very 
framework of their new commonwealth. They 
“ desire to stand acquitted before the tribunal of 
the world, as well as in the eyes of Omaiscient 
Justice, of any responsibility for the origin (sie /) 
or prolongation of a war as contrary to the 
spirit of the age as to the traditions and acknow- 
ledged principles of the political system of Ame- 
rica”; and require—eight millions of people 


they declare they are—to be left alone “in the 
undisturbed enjoyment of those inalienable rights 
of ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
which our common ancestors declared to be the 
equal heritage of all the parties to the social 
compact.” From beginning to end there is not 
a word to indicate that this is the appeal of, say 
four millions of people to retain as chattels the 
other four millions—not a syllable in reference 
to that domestic institution” to preserve 
aud extend which the war was entered upon. 
When in February of this year a similar mani- 
festo was issued, there was an allusion to the 
fact that these States had ‘‘fommed a new Con- 
federate alliance as an independent government 
based on the proper relations of capital an 
labour”—-that is, in which capital owns labour, 
and for working out their peculiar phase of civi- 
lisation, But now even this reference to“ the 
principles and purposes” of the Southern States 
is suppressed ; and if we were to be guided by 
the sentiments of the latest appeal, we might 
conclude that it emanated from a nation of free- 
men, like the Swiss, struggling against unpro- 
voked aggression. 

The plea, then, on which the Confederate 
Congress claim the sympathy of other nations 
is a false and impudent plea. Nearly four 
years ago they dared not to avow, as Mr. 
Cobden said at Rochdale, that their sole griev- 
ance was the denial of their claim “to consoli- 
date, perpetuate, and extend slavery.” But now to 
put fortha solemn State document, denouncing 
‘the extravagance which would dream of the 
conquest of eight millions of people, resolved 
with one mind to die freemen ss than live 
slaves, when it is notorious to all the world 
that, if there be eight million people in the Con- 
federate States, four millions are doomed to per- 
petual bondage, seems to us absurd as well as 
matchless effrontery, which is adapted to sup- 
~ the natural sympathy for all who struggle 

ravely and perseveringly, whatever their object. 
As our feelings are once more appealed to, it may 
be worth while to look at this Manifesto in the 
light of current events, 

The“ principles and purposes” of the Confede- 
rates, which they promised to explain to the world 
but did not, are, however, unreservedly discussed 
at home. It will have been observed that the pro- 
ject of arming the slaves of the South, suggested 
by the Governors of several of the States, has 
fallen to the ground. The Confederate President 
professes that he does not think that desperate 
expedient necessary at present. He has pro- 
bably felt the pulse of.the Congress, and found 
that they are uot sufficiently unanimous to make 
the step a desirable one. Indeed, his proposal 
to employ 40,000 negroes as pioneers and 
engineers’ labourers, with the promise of their 
ultimate freedom, is unpalatable to many of that 
slaveholding assembly. They fall back upon 
that State-rights principle, which, though very 
very effectual to secure secession, has ever since 
been starting up like a ghost across the path of Mr. 
Davis and his colleagues, to thwart and embarrass 
them. Thus, Mr. Foote spoke of the President’s 
message as claiming in principle more than even 
Mr. Seward demanded. ‘If the Confederate 
authority could,” he said, “ emancipate 40,000, 
as contemplated by the message, it would eman- 
cipate all. Lincoln claimed no more.” The 
subject was still uuder discussion; but it is evi- 
dent that in Congress, as well as elsewhere, there 
is extreme jealousy of the interference of the 
Central Government with the living chattels of 
the planters; and that there are now two parties 
in the South—those who are resolved to stand or 
fall by slavery, and those who would surrender 
the system rather than their independence. Be- 
tween them, it is likely that the favourable 
opportunity to make use of their chattels in the 
ranks of the army will be allowed to pass away. 

Conspicuous among the former class is a writer 
in the Richmond Enquirer who very plainly 
describes the origin of the conflict now raging. 
He asks, “ What has embittered the feelings of 
the two sections of the old Union? What has 
gradually driven them to the final separation! 
What is it that has made two nationalities of 
them, if it is not slavery? It was slavery that 
caused them to denounce us as inferiors ; it was 
slavery that made the difference in our Congree- 
sional representatives; it was slavery that made 
the difference in our pursuits, in our interests, in 
our feelings, iu our social and political life; it is 
slavery which now makes of us two peoples.” 
This extract is but another proof, if it were 
required, that slavery is not a mere excrescence 
of Southern life, but woven into the very texture 
of society—the “corner-stone” of its political 
edifice. Else why should their Government 
resolutely refuse an exchange of prisoners! The 
Federals honourably insist as a sine qud non to 
an exchange, that all who have fought in their 
ranks and are captured should be regarded 
equally as prisoners of war. ‘The Confederates 
resolutely decline to send back escaped slaver, 


though willing to exchange free negroes, Rather 
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than surrender the assumed right of property 
in man they will allow thousands of their white 
countrymen to pine away in Northern prisons. 
Let Englishmen who are willing to be caught 
by the fine phrases of the Confederate manifesto 
attentively study the message of President Davis, 
and the report of Mr. Seddon, the Secretary of 
War. Both of these documents assume as an 
axiom that slavery is the best and natural con- 
dition of the African race. Mr, Davis says that 
comparing what they have done for their negroes 
with “ the expei iments of others who have borne 
similar relation to the African race, the people of 
the several States of the Confederacy have abun- 
dant reason to be satisfied with the past, and to 
use the greatest circumspection in determining 
their course.” That is to say, slavery is better for 
the blacks than freedom. Mr. Seddon also argues 
that the negroes are more “ vitally concerned” 
in Southern independence than the whites them- 
selves, because it is the question of their exist- 
ence asa race.” Is it not curious that both Mr. 
Davis and his colleagues should be willing to 
grant as a boon to the negro who will fight for 
them that freedom which on other occasions is 
denounced as a curse? The freedom of the black 
is a good thing when it is wanted as a stimulus 
to sustain white independence, but a deadly evil 
when it is claimed as a natural right. And thus, 
when the self-interests of the slave-owners require 


it, the entire 7 7 on which their system is 


based is cast to the winds, and emancipation 
is held out to the negro, to quote the very 
words of Mr. Davis, as “the reward of faithful 
service.” 

The Manifesto makes a great point of the un- 
animous resolution of eight millions of people to 
endure every extremity rather than submit again 
to Federal rule, and to “a worse than Egyptian 
bondage.” This is a very grave considera- 
tion, if true, even with respect to four 
million whites. But there is anything but 
unavimity or enthusiasm in some parts of the 
South for the national cause. So little are the 
people ready for “extermination,” that two- 
thirds of those who ought to be in the army, said 
Mr, Davis at Macon, are not in service, and the 
Richmond Congress have gone the length of 
requiring the Government to insist upon citizens 
liable to military duty, absent from the country 
not on public business, returning and assisting in 
the public defence, on pain of confiscation of their 
property, disfranchisement after the war, or other 
adequate penalty. Coercion, and not patriotism, 
is coming to be the moving power in the South, 
as some suppose it has been from the beginning. 


And what is the condition of the coun- 
try, according to authentic information? Three 
at least of the Confederate States are in 
a state of disaffection or anarchy. The Ala- 
bama Legislature has absolutely neglected to 
provide for the defence of the State at the 
call of their Governor, and adjourned without 
doing anything. In Raleigh, the capital 
of North Carolina, a conspiracy has been de- 
tected, implicating many high citizens, to force 
1 e ance into separate State action, with 
the view to peace negotiations with Mr. Lincoln. 
Governor Brown, of Georgia, says, in his recent 
message, that“ it is a fact which requires no effort 
at concealment, since the late announcement of 
the President in his speech at Macon, that 
our armies have been weakened to an 
alarming extent by desertion and straggling.“ 
Aud these deserters, aided by small bodies of 
Confederate cavalry, he adds, are a lawless 
banditti, „constantly robbing and plundering 
our people of their stock, provisions, and other 
. In North Carolina, also, the country 

istricts are infested with bands of armed 
deserters and runaway slaves, who make raids 
on plantations and depots of supplies. Governor 
Brown’s whole tone is that of a man who reflects 
the deep discontent of those whom he represents. 
The South has, he says, in practice made fear- 
ful strides since the war began towards a 
centralised government with unlimited powers. 
The longer the war lasts the greater the tendency 
to this result, and the Jess probability, at its ter- 
mination, of a return to the constitutional forms 
andrepublicansimplicity which existed atits com- 
mencement.” He denounces the “ ambition and 
obstinacy" of those in power, both North and 
South, speaks of the place-hunters and large 
Government contractors, supported out of the 
public crib, while all around them are misery and 
want,” as the enemies of the American people, 
and declares that peace can only be brought 
about by the action of the separate States apart 
from their central Goveruments. | 


The allegation of the Manifesto, therefore, 
that there are in the South “ eight millions 
of people,” “animated with one spirit to 
encounter every sacrifice of ease, of health, 


of property, of life itself, rather than be 
degraded from the condition of free and iude- 


pendent States, into which they were born,” 
ig a fiction, disproved by notorious facts. The 


same system of plunder and lawlessness which. 


Mr. Brown bewails in Georgia is rife, according 
to the confessions of Southern journals, iu Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee and Mississippi, owing to the 
cruel guerilla system sanctioned by the Central 
Government. Professed friends more than open 
foes are the scourge of the non-combatants of the 
Confederate States, and it seems quite possible 
that the intervention of the Federal Government 
will be eventually required rather to protect the 
Southern population from absolute anarchy than 
to overcome their hostility to the Union. 


IN THE HUMOUR, 


WE ciution the reader against applying the words 
at the head of this article to the mood in which the 
writer sits down to it. We shall not be guilty of the 
bad taste of disclosing to the public the mysteries of 
the study. We only mean to make a remark or two 
on the close and almost inseparable connection there 
is, in any department of work, between its being 
thoroughly well done, and the workman being in 
the humour.” Unquestionably, every performance 
mainly achieved by the agency of the brain, not only 
puts in requisition the force of the will, but, in order 
to any high success, demands that the will should be 
enticed to assert itself by tho intercession of the 
likings. It is especially the case in writing; that is, 
in attempting to put before other minds something 
that shall amuse, interest, instruct, or invigorato 
them. Men may be driven into battle by the bayonet 
behind them, but compulsory soldiers are hardly 
worth their salt. And men may do a great deal of 
literary drudgery rather becauee they are obliged than 
because they choose to do it; but, if they are wise, 
they will drudge only in reference to that portion of 
their task which may be kept out of sight, namely, 
collecting and arranging the materials which it is their 
intention to work up. The intelligent reader” can 
generally discern at a glance what has been“ done 
with a will,” and what has beea merely turned out 
“to order” against the grain of inclination ; for upon 
almost all the visible results of purely intellectual 
activity, the workman unconsciously leaves traces of 
the spirit in which he worked. 


Bat now, getting away from the field of literature, 
or, more correctly speaking, regarding it only in its 
relations and proportions to the whole range of 
mental activity and labour, the importance of doing 
what we do when we are ‘‘in the humour,” and the 
striking superiority of the work so done, ought to 
put us upon a more serious inquiry than is com- 
monly given to the question, as to the causes upon 
which the flow and ebb of Lumour are ultimately to 
be traced. It is clear enough that a man cannot 
regulate at will the condition of his mind in relation 
to the task upon which he may chance to be engaged. 
No doubt, he can avoid some of the practices, habits, 
or states of feeling, which infallibly prevent the 
possibility of any special inspiration. But whence 
does such special inspiration come? What are 
ordinarily the laws which rule its action? Is it 
wholly arbitrary ?—arbitrary in fact, as well as in 
consequence of our ignorance of its nature and modes 
of operation? Or does the wind in this case, as in an 
infinitely higher one, blow where it listeth, no one 
knowing whence it cometh or whither it goeth? We 
know what industry is, what carefulness is, what 
conscientiousness is, and we feel sure that we can 
bring them fully to bear upon any of our enterprises 
by the force of our own determination? But what 
is genius? Or to come lower—perhaps only a little 
lower—down in the sphere of our investigation, what 
is being in the humour”? What are the distinc- 
tive qualities which it presupposes? What may be 
set down as the differentiating conditions between 
the negative and the positive in this matter? Can 
they be defined? Can they be controlled to any 
appreciable extent ? 


It would be sheer folly for us, within the limits 
to which we are restricted, to venture into this 
rather abstruse, but not altogether unpractical, 
speculation. Our queries have been suggested in 
the hope of attracting towards them the attention of 
more capable thinkers—not with the idea of our 
being competent to furnish the solution of them 
ourselves. But although we cannot now investigate 
the causes of the phenomenon, we may help to 
fasten attention on the phenomenon itself, All 
brain-workers—poets, historians, essayists, painters, 
sculptors, musicians, architects, philosophers — 
kuow the immense difference there is between being 
‘fin the humour” for their respective labours, and 
being merely willing to work, There are intervals, 
not very frequent with many, rare with some, when 
the mind acts upon its materials by intuitioa—when 
new ideas rush into it unbidden, and arrange them- 
selves, as if in obedience to some inscrutable law of 
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psychology, in artistic groups, or logical sequence— 
when a wide district of thought suddenly becomes 
visible, like the appearance of a rich and cultivated 
vale to the resident on the hill-top whon the morn. 
ing mist ia which it lay euveloped has risen up and 
passed away—whea fresh forms of beauty presen 
themselves, not in dim and uncertain outline, but in 
all the completeness of a perfect vision every detail 
of which is impressively distinct—when the material 
mechanism by which tho intellect acts seems to 
move of its own accord, or rather, when one could 
almost believe that the intellect, in its own fulness 
of activity, dispensed for tho time being with the 
use of that mechanism. We call them, possibly with 
more literal corrrectness than we are aware of 
moments of inspiration. The things revealed to 8 
may not be of very high importance, nor deserve 
very reverent attention bat the manner in which 
they come into our minds differs essentially from all 
others whereby we gain our perceptions of what ig 
outside of us, At such times, we not only work 
with a will, but ouc will and the mental powers 
which it usually sets and keeps in motion, appear to 
be uader the impulsive and directive control of some 
extraneous agency, and to become the passive in- 
struments of an energy of which we can give no 
account even to ourselves, 


There are conatless gradations of this form of 
mental operation, rising from that which we have 
typitied by the words at the head of this article, to 
the most splendid intuitions of genius, It may be 
—indeed, it is not unlikely—that every original 
contribution to the intellectual inheritance of man 
came from this source—was iu its rudiments what 
we commouly designate a happy idea”—~a sort of 
unlooked-for penetration of some ray of light from 
the great realm of ths uaknown from which we are 
separated by our material organisation. The first 
flashes of thought which have ultimately disclosed to 
us the great primordial traths of science, or which 
have led the way to grand inventions, or which 
have lsid bare the essential laws and conditions of 
our own nature, physical, intellectual, moral, eocial, 
political, and religious—were perhaps radiations of 
light or life, or both, from an unseen centre—and 
may be said to illustrate anew the declaration of an 
Apostle that Every good gift, and every perfect 
gift, cometh from the Father of lights, with whom is 
no variableness, neither shadow of turning.“ 


And if there be any foundation of truth for the 
bypothesis glanced at above, may not the further 
conjecture be allowed, that this intlux of somewhat, 
whether in the shape of thought or influence, from a 
dispensation beyond our ordinary sphere, may con- 
form itself to conditions partially, at least, within 
our own control? If all those who are conscious of 
an occasional experience akin to that we have 
attempted to describe, were to watch the state of 
their minds immediately antecedent to it, might it 
not be that, in process of time, there might be col- 
lected a code of laws in harmony with which this 
supposed inspiration becomes invariably operative? 
For ourselves, we shrink from dogmatising upon a 
subject of which we know so little. But is it not 
one that might amply repay fuller inquiry? It seems 
to us that a great secret underlies these manifesta- 
tions of the mind’s activities—a secret not wholly 
beyond the reach of human powers—a secret which, 
whenever it shall be laid bare, will solve sume of the 
most important problems which lie in the neighbour- 
hood of the border line between the seen and the 
unseen. We content ourselves with indicating what 
we regard asa fruitful sphere of investigation and 
speculation, {leaving it to others to bring to light 
its hidden treasures, 


THE LATE MEETING AT BURSLEM, ON THE AME 
RICAN QUESTION. —‘‘ Humanitas” writes,—'‘‘ 1 was 
present at the meeting, and can confidently affirm 
that had it not been for the persistent and insolent 
attempt on the part of the chairman to override the 
decision of the meeting (which it must be remem- 
bered was a town’s meeting), in thrusting a stranger 
upon them, the proceedings would have been orderly 
enough. Mr, Schotield’s speech was admirable, 
commencing with a well-merited rebuke to the 
‘clergy and charchwardens,’ for assuming in their 
character, as clergymen, &c., to guide and bias public 
opinion; he severely castigated the chairman for 
his gross partiality ; and concluded with lucid, clear 
and cogent arguments, which it would have beeu 4 
difficult matter for any one to upset. The friends of 
freedom and non-intervention have cause to regret 
that this speech was not reported verbatim el 
literatim. It does not, however, suit the purpose 
of that portion of the press which supports the 
Southern cause, to spread sound doctrine—sophisms 
are more in their way. As they were defeated at a 
public meeting, they convened a private one on 
‘Tuesday evening last, to hear their champion, J. B. 
Kershaw, Eeq., admission by ticket only.’ Here, 
of course, they had it all their own way.“ : 


Nov. 30, 1864. 
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Foreign und Coionial, 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


The Persia has brought advices from New York to 
Nov. 16th, and the North American to the 18th, 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 

The official returns of the Presidential election 
have not yet been received. The popular majority 
in favour of Lincoln is probably 300,000 voter, In 
the Electoral College Mr. Lincoln had 213 and 
M‘Clellan 21 votes. The correspondent off the 
Morning Star writes :— 

To sum up the whole story briefly and in such a shape 
that your readers may comprehend the result at a 
glance, let me give it to them in a tabular form thus :— 


Lincoln, M‘Clellan. 
Californian... ... 25,000... 2 


Connecticut... „ ak 


Delaware — 450 
Illinois 34,000 — 
Indiana 25.000 — 
Iowa 30,000 ntti 
Kansas 10,000 — 
Kentucky — 25,000 
Maine 18,000 — 
Maryland 7,000 — 
Massachusetts 70,814 — 
Michigan 10,000 minis 
Minnesota ... 5,000 — 
Missouri 5, 000 —— 
New Hampshire ... 2,000 — 
New Jersey ... — 6,500 
New York ... 9,000 — 
Ohio... 30,000 3 
Pennsylvania 15,000 —— 
Rhode Island 5,061 — 
Vermont 20,000 3 
West Virginia 2, 000 — 
Wisconsin 10,000 — 
ansas 10,000 — 
Nevada 2,000 — — 
Oregon 2,000 — 
339,356 31.950 


Then to these States may be added Tennessee, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas, which would roll up Mr. Lincoln’s ma- 
jority of the popular vote to 350,000 at least. The 
votes of the Electoral College will stand as already re- 
osc ello for Mr. Lincoln and 21 for General M ‘Clellan, 
ving out of the count the votes of Tennessee, Loui- 
siana, and Arkansas. I believe that all these States 
went through the forms of an election, and if they were 
added to the loyal States reported above, Mr. Lincoln 
would have 235 electoral votes in an aggregate of 256. 
These figures speak for themselves, and tell emphatically 
enough of the firm determination of the people of the 
loyal States to make still further eacrifices for the sup- 
pression of the rebellion ; but to bring out distinctly the 
fact that they are even more nearly unanimous than 
when Mr. Lincoln was elected, let me make some con- 
trasts. In 1860, the twenty-one States which will be 
admitted to vote in the Electoral College cast 316,491 
votes for the Republican, and 416,244 for the Demo- 
cratic ticket, leaving Mr. Lincoln in a minority of about 
100,000. In 1864, the same States give him an aggre- 
gate majority of over 300,000. Again, in 1860 he had 
168 electoral votes against 49 in these same States; now 
he has secured 213 out of 234. But if all the Confede- 
rate States had cast their electoral votes the Opposition 
would have been in a minority, for the aggregate then 
would have been 314, of which you see Mr, Lincoln has 
an actual majority of 46. Nor is this all. Go back a 
little further, and the significance of this endorsement of 
Mr. Lincoln’s administration and policy becomes even 
more emphatic. In 1852 General Pierce carried all but 
four of the States then in the Union, yet he received a 
2 majority of only 58,000 of the aggregate vote. 
n 1 Mr. Buchanan was elected, yet he was in a 
minority of 413,760; and in 1860, again, in all the 
States Mr. Lincoln was also in a minority of 356 658. Is 
there not historical retribution in the fact that his ma- 
jority of the popular vote this year should have been 
almost the same as the minority in which he found bim- 
self four years ago? 


On the night of the 10th the Republicans of 
Washington serenaded Mr. Lincoln at the White 
House, and was subsequently addressed by the Pre- 
sident elect from a balcony. The following is a 
portion of Mr. Lincoln’s speech :— 


But the election, along with the incidental and unde- 
sirable strife, has done good too. It has demonstrated 
that a people’s goverument can sustain a national elec- 
tion in the midst of a great civil war. (Renewed 
cheers.) Until now it has not been proved to the world 
that this was a possibility. It shows, also, how sound 
and how strong we still are. It shows that, even among 
candidates of the same party, he who is most devoted to 
the Union and most opposed to treason can receive most 
of the people’s votes. (Applause.) It shows also, to an 
extent yet unknown, that we have more men now than 
we had when the war began. Gold is good in its place, 
but living, brave, patriotic men are better than gold. 
(Cheers and other demonstrations of applause.) But the 
rebellion continues, and now that the election is over, 
may not all, having a common interest, reunite in a 
common effort to save our common country ? (Cheers. ) 
For my own part, I have striven, and shall strive, to 
avoid placing any obstacle in the way. (Cheers.) So 
long as I have been here I have not willingly planted a 
thorn in Any man’s bosom. While I am deeply sensible 
of the high compliment of a re-election, and duly grate- 
ful, as I trust, to Almighty God for havin directed my 
conntrymen to a right conclusion—as I think for their 
own good—it adds nothing to my satisfaction that any 
other man may be disappointed or pained by the result. 

Cheers.) May I ask those who have not differed with 
me to join with me in this same spirit towards those 
who have? And now let me close by asking three 
hearty cheers for our brave soldiers and seamen, and their 
gallant and skilful commanders. 

After the election, General Grant sent the follow: 
ing telegram to Washington :— 

City Point, Nov. 10 (10.30 p. m.). 
Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Seoretary of War. oP 

Enough now seems to be known to say who is to ho 

the reins of the Government for the next four years, 


\ 


Congratulate the President for me for the double 
victory. The election having passed off quietly—no 
bloodshed or riot throughout the land—is a victory 
worth more to the country than a battle won. Rebel. 
dom and Europe will construe it so. 
U. S. Grant, Lieut.-General. 

The Northern press accepts Lincoln’s election as a 
declaration of four years’ more war. 

Ia the approaching Congress the Senate will con- 
sist of thirty-vight Republicans and fourteen 
Democrats, and the House of Representatives of 134 
Republicans and forty-seven Democratic members. 
One of the firat acts of Congress will, it is thought. 
be to declare the Emancipation Proclamation of 1862 
as a constitutional measure, and to give the r quisite 
two-thirds vote in favour of the abolition of slavery 
throughout the Union, 


THE WAR NEWS. 

The Confederates on the James River were very 
active. On the 11th inst. Lee was massing troops on 
the left wing. There were no indications yet of 
either army entering winter quarters. The Con- 
federates had again attempted to pierce Grant's line, 
but were repulsed. The Dutch Gap Canal was com- 
pleted. Butler has returned to the James River. 
Numerous guerillas have crossed the Potomac, and 
the citizens on the Pennsylvanian border are organis- 
ing themselves for defence, 

l¢ is stated that Grant meditated another effort in 
a few days to break up the Confederate lines, for 
which purpose all farloughed officers and men had 
been ordered to return immediately. 

Severe frost prevailed in the Shenandoah. It was 
rumoured that another Confederate attempt to invade 
Maryland and Pennsylvania had commenced. The 
Federals bave abandoned the Orange and Alexandria 
Railroad. Sheridan was encimped in the neighbour. 
hood of Winchester. The Confederate cavalry, dur- 
ing a reconnaissance of his position, were driven 
back and pursued beyond Front Royal, with a loss 
of two guns and 150 prisonere. General Early, who 
was confronting the Federals at Staunton, has 
retreated towards Staunton, pursued by Sheridan. 

A large force, under Magruder, had endeavoured 
to cross the Mississippi, near Gaines Landing, to 
reinforce Hood. A Confederate force on the Miesis- 
sippi side was co-operating. It was believed that 
the Federal gunboats will prevent the crossing. 
Several attempts to cross Texan cattle over the Mis- 
sissippi for Hood had been frustrated. Three 
thousand cattle, strongly guarded, had crossed the 
Black River, A body of Federal troops, however, 
subsequently attacked the guards, captured a third 
of the cattle, and dispersed the remainder. 

Southern journals report that Hood was marching 
on Chattanooga, Forrest had moved from before 
Johnstonville, and was supposed to have joined 
Hood. But, according to later accounts, Hood’s 
army, estimated at 30,000 men, was concentrated at 
Florence, in Alabama. Southern papers assert that 
Forrest had destroyed or captured, at Johnstonville, 
fourteen transports, four gunboate, thirty-three 
cannon, and stores worth 3,000,000 dols. 

Beauregard is reported to be marching from Corinth 
with a large force against Memphis, 

Nothing official has been received from Sherman. 
The Western press assert that, after destroying the 
public buildings, manufactories, the defensive works, 
aud the railroads north and south of Atlanta, he 
moved southward from the city with 50,000 men, 
on the 12th, carrying thirty days’ rations. It is 
reported that he is marching on Macon and Augusta, 
on his way to strike Charleston and Savannah. The 
news of bis whereabouts reached Richmond on the 
13th. The papers of that city assert that one 
column of Sherman’s army had moved from Atlanta 
towards Selma, Alabama. It is reported that 
Wheeler’s cavalry made a dash into Atlanta when 
nearly all the Federal troops had left the city. The 
Federale destroyed nearly all the public property at 
Rome before leaving. 


The correspondent of the Star, writing before the 
latest news was received, says :— 


The people are gradually settling down into the con- 
viction that it is this which he has adopted—toward the 
Atlantic seaboard vid Macon and Milledgeville, taking 
in his route Andersonville, the depot of Federal pri- 
soners, and Augusta, the place where so many powder- 
mills are concentrated, and making Savannah bis object 
in point. As a straw indicative of the fact that the wind 
is setting in this direction, the Western papers, perhaps 
indiscreetly, publish the following brief note, which 
General Sherman addressed to the President of the St. 
Louis Sanitary Commission a fortnight since :— 

Gaylesville, Ala., Oct, 25. 
James E. Yeatman, President, &c. 

Dear Sir,—I thank you for the prompt fulfilment of the 
request to send certain articles for our prisoners at Anderson- 
ville. Things have changed since, and 1 may go in person to 
deliver those articles to the prisoners, In the meantime I will 
hold them for that purpose. I can make no use of the money 
for their benefit, and beg you to use it in your noble charity. 

With respect, yours, &c., 
WA. T. SHERMAN, 

Andersonville, as any good map will show your readers, 
is thirty or forty miles south of Macon, and a rapid march 
in that direction would assuredly result in the capture of 
whatever Federal prisoners may be confined there. The 
number has reached as high as 30,000, but after the fall 
of Atlanta it was greatly reduced, and it is possible not 
more than 10,000 or 15,000 may now be held at that 
point, All the accounts received from Andersonville 
represent the poor fellows as having been greatly reduced 
in strength by harsh treatment and a short supply of 
food, and it is certain that if Sherman undertook to 
liberate them he would be compelled to send back a corps 
of his army with them to Atlanta, as it would be a 
physical impossibility for them to follow him upon the 
dices march which he is supposed to have before him. 
The destruction which an army would accom plish in 
moving from Atlanta to Savannah, would break up for 
weeks all possibility of communication between the 
armies of Hood and Lee, and what is more important, in 
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Central Georgia and South Oarolina are congregated 
immense numbers of negroes whom their masters have 
taken with them in their flight from the districts now 
under Federal control. 


On the 13th and 14th Breckinridge recaptured 
Bull’s Gap, Tennessee, defeating General Gillem, 
capturing 400 prisoners, six cannon, and all the 
Federal trains, 

Mobile despatches assert that fhe Confederates had 
captured Morganza, Louisiana, with 1,900 prisoners. 


SPERCH OF GENERAL BUTLER. —PACIFIO RUMOURS, 


General Butler had left New York, gud at a fare- 


well levee created a decided sensation by netig thie 
language :— 


Now, then, what is the duty of the Government ii 
the present future? War cannot always last. The 
history of nations, the experience of the world, has 
shown thie, War, therefore, must come to an end. 
But how? In what way? A war of this kind is to be 
prosecuted for the purpose of breaking down the power 
of those opposed to the Government, and bringing them 
into the fold of the Government, pnder the supremacy of 
the laws. In view, therefore, of the hk perp! of the 
American people, in view of tlie stréngth and Majesty of 
the law, in view of the might of the nation, migh’t it fot 
be suggested that now is a good time fct us one again to 
hold out to the deluded men of tke South the olivé 
branch of peace, and say to them, Come batk, oome 
back now. This is the last time of askiug. Come back 
and leave the feeding upon the husks, and come With us 
to the fat of the land, and let bygones be bygones, # 
bygones are bygones, and our country will live in peace 
hereafter.” (Loud applause.) Are we not able to afford 
it now? Do we not stand strong enough? Do we not 
stand with union enough to be able to afford that to the 
leaders and to all? There might have been reason, I 
think, among a proud and chivalrous people that they 
would not desert their leaders in answer to the amnesty 
of President Liacoln ; but now has come an hour when 
we can say. Come back, c»me back, and submit to the 
laws, and you shall find exactly such laws as before, 
except so far as they are altered by the good judgment 
of the Legislatures of the land.” (Applause.) e are 
in a condition now, not taking couvsel from our fears 
nor taking couusel from our weakness, but taking counsel 
from our magnanimity and our strength, again to make 
an offer for the lust time, to call upon thew, and then 
shall we not, in the eyes of the country, have ox hausted 
all the resources of statesmanship in the effort to restore 
peace to the country]? 


In consequence of this speech, the opinion pre- 
vailed that the offer of amnesty and a formal propo- 
sition to the Southern States to return to tlie Union 
would immediately be made by Mr, Lincoln. Thie 
belief led to a rapid decline of the prenlidur of gold, 
which closed on the 18th at 116}. 

A despatch of the 19th says: —“ The report of 
Lincoln sending peace commissioners to Richmond 
reiterated,” 

The Washington oorre-pondent of the New York 
World asserts that the French Minister had had an 
interview with Mr. Seward, when the offer of French 
intervention was renewed, 


THE PROPOSED ARMING OF SOUTHERN SLAVES, 


The report of the Confederate Secretary of Wat 
states (hat there is no immediate necessity for arm- 
ing the negroes. The plan is said to be opposed by 
a large number cf the members of the Southern 
Congress. The Richmond Whig opposes President 
Davis's proposition to emancipate tho sla bee after 
service, 

The Richmond Ea juirer of the 4th publigtes a 
remarkable letter from a planter, protesting ver 
strongly against the employment of negroes, 0 
asks :— 


Can it be possible that a Southern man- editor of a 
Southern journal—recognising the right of property in 
slaves, admitting their inferiority in the scale of being, 
and also their social inferiority, would recommend the 
passage of a law which at one blow levels all distinctio 
deprives the master of a a to his property, a 
elevates the negro to an equality with the white man ? 
Is it for this we would seek the aid of our slaves? To 
win their freedom with their own independence, to 
establish in our midst a balf or quarter of a million of 
black freemen, familiar with the arts and discipline of 
war, and with large military experience 7 as the 
bitter experience of Virginia with regard to free negroes 
already been forgotten? What has embittered the feel- 
ings of the two sections of the old Union? What has 
gradually driven them to the final evparation ? | What is 
it that has raade two nationalities of them, if it is not 
slavery? It was elavery that caused them to denounce 
us as inferior; it was slavery that made the difference in 
our Congressional representatives ; it was slavery that 
inade the difference in our pursuits, in our interests, In 
our feelings, in our social and political life; it is slavery 
which now makes of. us two people as widely antagonistic 
and diverse as any two people can be—and it only needs 
a difference of language to make the Northerner and 
Southerner as opposite as the Frenchman and the 
Englishman. 

The Lynchburg Republican speaks much to the 
same effect :— 


For forty years the people of the South bave been 
fiercely battling against tbe mad schemes of the Aboli- 
tionists to destroy the institution of dowecticslavery. We 
have uniformly contended that negroes were property, 
and that slavery was a local institution, with which no 
power under the sun could interfere save the so vereigu 
States themselves, in their individual capacity. For this 
great principle of right of the States to regulate their 
domestic institutions to suit themselves, we went to war 
with the North, and for nearly four years have main- 
tained the dreadful conflict with unexampled success, 
Just at the moment when all aha speek achemes of 
the enemy to subjugate us have failed, it is gravely pro- 
posed by respectable though chimerical journals in the 
South to ignore all our past cardinal principles, surrender 
the great question for which we went to war, and do for 
ourselves precisely what Lincoln and the Abolitionists 

roposed to do for us without war—abolish slavery / 

‘his is the naked proposition of those who advocate the 
conscription of our slaves as soldiers, 
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THE GOVERNOR OF GEORGIA ON THE WAR. ‘ 

The Governor of Georgia, in a message to the legis- 
lature of that State, declares that the war may continue 
indefinitely unless the people, both North and South, 
in their capacity as sovereign States, shall bring their 
influence to bear on both Governments requiring to 
stop the war, and permit the people of each State to 
vote to what Confederacy they will unite their destiny. 
Tn the meantime the Southern armies must be sus- 
tained. The Governor disapproves of arming the 
slaves, but would employ them in all useful capacities. 
He further says that it is a fact which requires no 
effort at concealment, since the late announcement of 
the President in his speech at Macon, that our armies 
have been weakened to an alarming extent by deser- 
tion and straggling.” 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

General Oanby, the Pay — ery rayon the 
Mies department, shot by guerillas. 

Price bad moved westward from Cane-hill into 


Arkansas. 

The Government has anticipated the payment of 
the interest of the January coupons amounting to 
nine milions. 

The boiler of the 1 Tulip, of the Potomac 
flotilla, had exploded, destroying the vessel, and 
killing fifty-five out of sixty-five prisoners who were on 
board. 


The prosecution in the case of the St. Albans raiders 
had been closed at Montreal. F. Bennett Young 
handed in his commission from the Conſederate Secre- 
tary of War, and asked for a delay of thirty days to 
enable him to communicate with the Government at 
Richmond before offering his defence. It was 
granted. 

The authorities of Toronto had received an inti- 

mation of an intended raid into Canada by the 
members of the Fenian Brotherhood in the Federal 
States. 
On the arrival of the Florida the American consul 
at Bahia proceeded to Washington, where he had an 
interview with Mr. Seward. The crew of the Florida 
had been sent to the Capitol prison at Washington, 
and the vessel ordered to New York for adjudication. 
The Richmond Hzxaminer thinks that the remons- 
trances of Brazil against the seizure of the Florida 
will prove unavailing, unless backed by the great 
European Powers, which it considers improbable. The 
Hzaminer regards the Florida as lost. 

Lieutenant-Governor Jacob, of Kentucky, had 
been arrested and sent to the Washington poiitical 

A postscript in the New York Herald asserts that 
Butler will supersede Stanton, who will be appointed 
Ohief Justice of the Supreme Court. According to 
another report Banks was likely to be War Minister. 
„ General M‘Clellan’s resignation of his commission 
in the United States army had been accepted, and 

heridan had been appointed to the vacant major- 
9 

The Tallahassee escaped pursuit off North Carolina 
22 during the night, and reached Wilmington in 

ety. 3 

Gold was 1164 prem. on the 18th. 


FRANCE. 

The Constitutionnel says the Emperor has expressed 
to M. de Persigny his regret that, in a letter to M. 
Girardin, he had manifested a desire to see some 
modifications introduced in the press laws. 

The Bishop of Chartres has followed the Bishop of 
Nismes in denouncing the Convention and tne conduct 
of the French Government subsequent to it. These 
are the only two prelates who have hitherto spoken 
out upon subject. The Bishop of Nismes, since 
publishing his mandate, has gone to Rome under 
pretence of the necessity of seeking a warmer climate. 

A Paris correspondent of the Indépendance writes : 

The two new bishops of Chélons and Perpignan had 
applied to Rome to obtain bulls consecrating their 
nomination by the Imperial Government. Mgr. Maignon, 
Bishop of Chälons, obtained it without difficulty, but 
not so the Bishop of Perpignan. This prelate, on being 
called on with his colleague to declare if he believed in 
the infallibility of the Pope, replied indeed affirma- 
tively, but with certain reserves, limiting himself to 
the doctrine of the Gallican Church, as expounded by 
Bossuet, This answer did not satisfy the Vatican, and 
the new bishop has but little chance of being pre- 
conised at Rome. Mr. Baroche is said to be engaged in 
warmly supporting the Bishop of Perpignan and the 
rights of the Gallican Church. 

The election of members of the councils and con- 
sistories of the Protestant churches throughout 
France is to take place in all the parishes in the 
course of January next. To constitute an elector 
the person offering himeelf must, first, be thirty years 
of age. 2. He must have resided in the parish for 
two years, or for three if not born in the parish. 3. 
He must prove his admission into the Church by a 
certificate of his first communion or by a declaration 
of communion signed by a prelate. 4. He must prove 
by a simple declaration that he participates in the 


exercises and obligations of his Church. 5. If 


married, that he received the Protestant nuptial 
benediction. A parochial a for electors is open 


31st of December to 

serve for the following year. 
It appears from statistics lately published that the 
population of France when the census was taken in 
1861 amounted to 37,382,255 souls, not including the 


population of Algeria, the colonies, and the foreiguers 
residing in — N l ’ 


iN ITALY. | 
Oa Monday the Senate passed the Financial Bill 


by 108 against 27 votes. 


| The report of the committee of the Senate warmly 
approves the Franco - Italian Convention, and proposes 
the adoption of the bill for the transfer of the capital 
to Florence. 

The Tarin journals publish the text of a bill to be 
forthwith submitted to the Italian Parliament for 
the general suppression of conventual and monastic 
establishments, and awarding alimony to the present 
inmates on a graduated scale, chargeable on existing 
land revenues, There is a clause restricting the 
operations of the mendicant orders, but the main 
eatures of the enactment are identical with the legis- 
ation adopted in Spain nearly half-a-centary ag o, 
and nearly to the same extent in Portugal. 


AUSTRIA. 

In the Austrian Parliament on Thursday, Herr 
von Schmerling stated, in answer to a question, that 
the Government do not intend daring the present 
session to bring in a bill for the establishment of 
Ministerial responsibility. He declared that the 
proper time for the introduction of such a measure 
could only arrive when the new Constitation shall 
have been virtually carried into effect in all parts of 
the empire. 

The draft of the Address of the Lower House of 
the Reichsrath, in reply to the Speech from the 
Throne, regrets the interruption of constitutional 
activity in some portions of the empire, It ex- 
presses a wish that the Croatian and Hungarian 
Diets may be convened after the close of the session, 
and hopes that the Lombardo- Venetian and Galician 
Diets will likewise soon be assembled. The Address 
regards the re-establishment and consolidation of a 
lasting peace as the unalterable determination of the 
Government. It confidently believes that the 
Government, co-operating with the German Confe- 
deration, will assist the Duchies in fully obtaining 
their rights in the succession question, and in effect- 
ing an independent settlement of their own affairs. 
The Reichsrath will gladly hail all efforts on the 
part of the Government to oppose separatist tenden- 
cies adverse to the interests of the German 
Confederation, and any endeavours tending to 
strengthen by federal reform the bond between the 
German Stater. The Reichsrath hopes that the 
exceptional circumstances necessitating the proclama- 
tion of a state of siege in Galicia will shortly dis- 
appear. The Address asks for a reduction in the 


inconveniences caused by the failure of the commer- 
cial negotiations with Prussia will be lessened by the 
proposed modifications in the Customs’ tariff, 

The Official Gazette of Venice has an article which 
is intended to bea defiant reply to the speech recently 
delivered by General Della Marmora in the Turin Far- 
liament. The official paper declares that Austria will 
neither surrender Venice by compromise, nor yield it 
up to force ; that Austria expects to see the kingdom 
of Italy soon crumble away, and that Piedmont alone 
can then only provoke her ruin if she quarrels with 
her neighbour. This sort of vehement and bragga- 
docio rodomontade in an official journal is something 
rather new. 


PRUSSIA AND THE DUCHIES. 
Attention is now being drawn to the dispute which 
has evidently arisen between Austria, Prussia, and 
the Diet, regarding the Duchies. Prussia declines 
discussing the question of succession till the Saxon 
and Hanoverian troops, acting under the Die’, 
evacuate the territory. This is said to be in direct 
opposition to the policy of Vienna, which supports 
the Diet in its assumption of the right to decide 
the question of succession. Prussia is taking steps to 
carry her own way. The military journals of Berlin 
assert that new troops, destined to the Duchies, have 
received the order to take the necessary measures for 
an occupation of three years. At the same time the 
Berlin Ministerial journals make use of langusge 
more and more severe and menacing towards Saxony 
and Hanover, and the agents which the Governments 
of the two countries have charged with the Federal 
execution in the Duchies. The Kreuz Zeitung an- 
nounces that the Prussian Government intends to 
demand of Saxony and Hanover reimbursement of 
the expenses which would result for Holstein aud 
Lauenburg from the prolongation of the execution ; 
the conclusion of peace having caused the right of 
execution to cease, the Duchies were no longer bound 
to bear the expense, but those who prolonged Federal 
measures contrary to right. The same journal under- 
stands that the Berlin Cabinet purposes having re- 
course to the personal fortunes of the Civil Commis- 
saries of Saxony and Hanover to meet the deficit 
which a recent measure taken by these functionaries 
beyond their competence will produce in the budget 
of Lauenburg. The discussion is becoming animated 
and irritating, and a Berlin letter foresees that scrious 
events may result from the sullen warfare which 
Austria and the secondary States cease not to make 
against Prussian preponderance in the north, a war in 
which Prussia is determined not to yield. On Mon- 
day evening Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia 
summoned the officers of his staff, and instructed 
them to hold themselves in readiness to carry out at 
a moment’s notice the orders for the departure of the 
Prussian troops from the Duchies. Prince Arenberg 
and Count Wallis, of the Austrian staff, were present. 


| RUSSIA, 
The Breslau Gazetie asserts that General Berg, 
Governor of Poland, has received orders from his 
Government to forward to St, Petersburg a report 


— — 
| upon the general situation of the kingdom, and t. 
say whether there is an auy possibility of havin 2 
state of siege provisionally raised in certain distr . 
The journal which makes this statement adds they 
General Berg is also instructed to cause an add — 
to be signed calling for the complete absorption of 
the kingdom of Poland into the Russian empire 5 
In pursuance of an Imperial decree 71 mon 
teries and four convents have been closed in Pol od 
on account of not possessing the requisite met egg 
inmates, and 39 other religious houses on acount 4 
participation in the Polish insurrection. The 
ligious establishments which are not suppressed by 
this decree are forbidden to maintain relations with 
either the provincials or generals of their orders 
The confiscated property of the monasteries and 
convents will be exclusively devoted to ecclesiastica) 
educational, and charitable purposes. 
The Moscow Gazette makes a somewhat singular 
announcement, It declares that the interests of 
Russia demand that she should support Austria on 
the Venetian question, and endeavour to limit the 
action of the September Convention to Rome alone, 


wen 8 MISCELLANY. 

2 nish elections, so far as their resul 
already 3 have returned 200 — 
about 40 Opposition candidates. 

The accounts from the Punjaub and from Guzerat 
inform us that the crops have to a great extent 
failed, and that there is more than a probability of 
famine. 

DEATH OF JULES GERARD.—At the last sitting 
of the Paris Geographical Society, M. Molte-Brun 
read a letter from Sierra Leone, confirming the 
account of the death of Jules Gerard, the lion-killer, 
— drowned in attempting to cross the river 

Earl Grey arrived at Brussels on Saturday from 
Germany. His lordship proceeded to Laeken, 
where he was received by the King, an honour 
which was also conferred on him as he passed 
through Brussels a short time since. 

CAPTAIx Morgan, for many years employed in 
the service of the London Missionary Society, after 
a protracted illness, died of cellular dropsy at 
Prahran, near Melbourne, on the 23rd September, 
His end was peace. He bore his affliction with 
“ee patience. He was highly esteemed by all who 

new him. 

THe WEATHER ON THE CONTINENT.—M. Matthieu 
(de la Drdme), the French weather prophet, whose 
guesses have so frequently been verified, predicts that 
Europe will be visited between the 28th of November 
and the 3rd of December by the most severe tempest 
of the century. In the almanack which contains this 
prediction he had affirmed that from the beginning of 
November to the 20th of December, disastrous rain” 
would fall in Southern Europe, which so far has proved 
correct. -In Tuscany the rivers have risen till the 
lowlands have been drowned, part of the junction 
railway swept away, and Florence seriously injured. 
In Spain the inundations have been even worse, par- 
ticularly in Valencia, chere the earth is water and 
the men women.” In that province Alcira is“ a heep 
of ruins in a great lake,” Tores has lost 100 houses, 
and nine other towns are named as needing immediate 
assistance, while in no less than twenty-three villages 
the masonry which supports the irrigation works has 
been swept away, causing an amount of loss not to be 
estimated in money. 

Tux Dorsar at Lanore.—At the lete Durbar, 
which was held by Sir John Lawrence in magnificent 
tents pitched on a smooth plain outside the walls of 
Lahore, the Rajah of Jheend was dressed in pure 
white muslin, gleaming all over with diamonds and 
emeralds, and a yellow turban. The Mabarajah of 
Putteala, a very important personage, wore u dres: of 
rich lavender sili, but so overlaid with emeralds and 
pearls tbat the colour could hardly be distinguished. 
The Maharajah of Cashmere and his eon, a boy of ten, 
were in white, with red and yellow turbans, emeralds 
and diamonds. One chicf, of great stature, appeared 
in black and gold, with a green turban ; another showed 
his true Sikh extraction by a robe of pure yellow. The 
characters and histories of these princes were 46 
striking and varied as their apparel. There were a 
high priests of the Sikh nation, lineal descendants 0 
the very prophet who founded the state. There * 
the very Sikh nobleman who, as the best horseman 0 
his race, had led the charge against us at Onin 
wallah. There was the noble Persian of the Kussil- 
bash tribe who had rescued the English prisoners 
from Cabul. ‘Chere was a little nabob, only seven 
years old, who behaved with as much intelligence as 
composure as the most experienced ruler. “ 
chieftain present was noted as the handsomest 4 
the north-west, another as the wittiest, a thir a 
the heaviest—who was so large, indeed, that the whe 
ot his chair had to be cut off before he could be . 
Not a state, not a dynasty, not a principality, no a 
office, not a dignity remained unrepresented in 
Durbar. tta 

Tak Carourra Croronz.—A letter from Caleu 
says:— The Lieutenant- Governor of Bengal . 
in Caloutta on Thursday. He found that the ¢€ welt 
of the cyclone are beginning to be 8 
thoroughly rather than passing away. The = yi 
among the natives is everywhere very great, 7 As 
the wealthy Beugalces—and there are many o ne aid 
—refuse as a class to give anything towards the - 
of their countrymen. They think the English oug 

| cry to the 
to support them, and, as usual, they cry 


Government for help. Men who have rom prog? 
command will absolutely not give a single P! tion. 
keep their own countrymen from dying of starve 


he behaviour 


Contract this degrading meanness with t 
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of the Parsee gentlemen of Bombay. Sir Jamseti 
Jeejeebhoy, and a few of his friends, happen pe 15 


at Poona, when the news of the oyclone reached them. 


They immediately made up a sum of 75, 000r. 

them, and Sir Jamsetjee's brother sent 25,000r. as his 
own subscription, making together 10,000“. This 
was done in half an hour. It ought to put the 
wretched sensual Bengalee to utter shame; but it will 
not, On this side of India, the Europeans and the 
Government do everything... They pay for the edu- 
cation of the natives, and the wealthiest Baboo will 
send his sons to the University, but never give a 
rupee towards its support. The Parsees, on the con- 
trary, will not allow us to feed them and bring them 


up. The more you do for the Bengalee the more you to 


may, and the more he will abuse and slander you for 
your pains. His conduct in this affair of the cyclone 
will not soon be forgotten in India, I am sorry to 
say that among the losses at sea in the cyclone was 
the steamer Persia, from Rangoon, with twenty-seven 
Europeans on board and about 120 natives. The 
Golconda mail-steamer, as she came up the bay 
towards the river, met many hundreds of dead bodies 
some, it is said, those of European women. The sad 
truth is, that we none of us have anySidea yet of the 
loss of life which this awful storm occasioned. We 
* ö know that once more the Hooghly is full of dead 
odies. 


DINNER AT NEW YORK TO PROFESSOR 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 


A complimentary breakfast was given to Professor 
Goldwin Smith at the rooms of the Union League 
Club, Union-square, New York, on Saturday morning, 
the 12th of November. Mr. Charles Butler, who pre- 
sided on the occasion, was seated at the centre of the 
table in the middle room, with Professor Goldwin 
Smith, of England, M. Auguste Laugel, of France, 
and Professor Vincenzo Botta, of Italy, on his right ; 
and Major-General Butler, Rev. Dr. Ferris, of the 
University, on his left; with Mr. Jonathan Sturges, 
the president of the club, immediately opposite. The 
vice-presidents who presided at the two ends of the 
table were Wm. M. Evarts, Esq., and George Gris- 
wold, Esq. 7 

Mr. Jay, on behalf of the company, delivered an 
address of welcome to Mr. Smith, from which the 
following is an abstract :— 


Europe need not fear that when this rebellion is sup- 
pressed and slavery extinguished, the American people, 
desirous as they are to return to the industrial pursuits 
of peace, will retain their great armies in the field, 
unless European Governments, by further intermeddling 
with our affairs, shall compel us to continue the struggle. 
(Cheers.) In that case, which may God forbid, we 
shall still be assured, using your own eloquent words, 
that this great community of labour bears in it, with 
all its faults, something not uncared for in the counsels 
of Providence, and which Providence will not let die.” 
(Loud cheering.) Touching the future relations of 
America and Europe, while the freedom of the one and 
the feudalism of the other presents features of antagonism 
that can never perhaps entirely harmonised, there 
have been furnished on our part some grave causes of 
prejudice and dislike which will vanish with the extinc- 
tion of slavery and the lust of dominion which it 
naturally engendered. (Cheers.) Apart from the 
insolence and arrogance of the slave power, which have 
at times marred alike our domestic legislation and our 
foreign diplomacy, the growing jealousy in Europe of 
our tlantic Republic has arisen less from the extent 
of its territory, or from the magnitude of its army and 
navy, which were both inadequately small, than from 
the power of its principles, the marvel of its prosperity, 
and the force of its example. In view of these, they 
seemed to fear that the Republic of Washington in its 
youth might sway the world, as did Rome in its age: 
Non ratione imperii sed imperio rationis. (Applause.) 
Closing these remarks, I beg leave to observe that we do 
not welcome you, Sir, to America merely as the Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford, nor even for 
what England and America already owe you, nor for 
what they confidently expect from you, but we 


cordially greet you as a friend, and as an associate of the 
1 liberty throughout the world. (Prolonged 
cheers. 


Atithe conclusion of the address, Professor Smith 
responded, Before he began the company rose to 
their feet and gave him an impressive welcome. 
He spoke as follows :— | 


Gentlemen,—I received your invitation to this enter- 
tainment as I have received all the kindness which has 
welcomed me here, with feelings at once of pleasure and 
embarrassment; of pleasure at finding that an English- 
man who, like you, — liberty and social justice, has 
in America a second home; of embarrassment, and 
almost of shame, when I think how little I can possibly 
have done to merit such attentions. If a mere writer 
could ever have been led by this kind welcome to over- 
estimate his own services, such feelings would have been 
banished from my mind when I was present at a soldier’s 
funeral, and saw borne past me the body of one who had 
given to this cause not mere words of sympathy, but a 
young, promising, and happy life. I was not even 
among the first to perceive the claims of your cause upon 
our sympathies; though from the time when it came 
clear out of the mists which at first surrounded 2 the 
cause not only of your territorial greatness, but of 
humanity and civilisation, and brought out the nobler 
part of the national character, which to the eye of 
distant spectators had been at first obscured, it has 
received the deep and unwavering allegiance of my heart. 
On all grounds, then, I accept this honour, not for my- 
self, but for the great party in England of which I am 
an adherent, and which has followed you with its good 
wishes through this great struggle. Would that Cobden 
or Bright were here in my place to represent your Eng- 
lish friends more worthily, and to acknowledge this 
tribute in better words than my unpractised tongue can 
command. In truth, little gratitude is due from you to 
any English Liberal who has raised his voice in support 
of this cause, It is our cause as well as yours, Our 


hopes of political progress have sunk with your calami- 
ties, The will revive with your victories. They will 
revive wit your victories over your enemies in the field. 

ey will revive still more with your moral victories at 
home. The 1 now on their way to England for 
which English Li rals have been waiting with intense 
anxiety, and which will fill their hearts with gratitude, 
joy, and renewed hope. This great triumph—this great 
ratification of the principles for which you have done and 
suffered so much, and on which your commonwealth is 
founded—will cause almost as much exultation in Eng- 
land as it is causing here. I came here partly in pursu- 
ance of my vocation as a student of history, to 
verify the theory which I had formed. I came to see 
whether the progress of humanity, which I had learnt 

trace through all the ages, and believed to be 
perpetual, had been arrested here. I shall return 
convinced that it has not been arrested. I was 
told that my visit to America would modify 
my liberal opinions. In a certain sense I own 
they have been modified. Till I came here I was— 
not a revolutionist, for no man can more heartily abhor 
violent revolutions—but somewhat impatient of political 
evils, and anxious for vehement effort and for immediate 
change. I shall return with my impatience allayed by a 
calm assurance of the future. You will succeed in your 
great experiment, and we shall in the end feel, in the 
solution of our political problems, the beneficent efforts 
of your success. I came also to see a great political 
crisis. Would that all those who love and all those who 
mistrust free institutions, could have seen it also! 
Would that they could have witnessed as I have the 
majestic calmness with which, under circumstances the 
most perilous and exciting, the national decision has 

en pronounced. Here is no anarchy, no military dic- 
tatorship. In the midst of civil war a civilian is re- 
elected as President by a constitutional process as tran- 
quil as an English Sabbath-day. And no king is more 
secure in the allegiance of his subjects than is the Presi- 
dent in the allegiance of all—even those who voted against 
him—beneath his elective rule. I would, too, that the 
English people could witness as I witness the spirit of 
humanity which retains its power over all the passions 
of civil war, notwithstanding the greatest provocations ; 
and the absence, which has most forcibly struck me 
during my residence here, of any bloodthirsty sentiment 
or any feeling of malignant hatred towards those who 
are now tee antagonists in a civil war, but whom, when 
they shall have submitted to the law, you will again 
eagerly welcome as fellow-citizens, and receive back into 
the full communion of the free. Many a prejudice, 
many an error, would be dispelled, many a harsh judg- 
ment would be cancelled, many a bitter word recalled, if 
only my countrymen could behold with their own eyes 
what I have beheld and now behold. I will not on this 
occasion dwell on the present state of feeling in England 
towards this country. You know by this time that we 
are not, as a section of our press would represent us to 
be, united in sympathy with your enemies, but that in 
this as on other political questions we are divided among 
ourselves, and that the mass of our people are on your 
side. Mr. Ward Beecher, who is here present, must 
have sufficiently assured you of this fact. But I cannot 
omit on any occasion, least of all on this occasion and 
in this city, to protest that all Englishmen who 
have any regard for the honour of England or 
even for her real interest as a commercial nation, 
reprobate and abhor the conduct of those ship- 
builders and merchants of Liverpool whose ignoble 
cupidity, regardless alike of public morality and 
of the welfare of their country, has brought 
the two nations to the verge of a desolating war. 
No part of the address which Mr. Jay has read finds a 
more cordial response to my heart, or will find a more 
cordial response in the hearts of my friends, than that 


land and America. One great cause of our transient 
estrangement has been removed, as Mr. Jay has most 
truly remarked, since the slaveowner has ceased to fill 

our councils with his tyrannical spirit, and to inflame 
he animosity of your people against a nation which, with 
all her shortcomings and with all her faults, has been the 
sincere, constant, and active enemy of slavery. In the 
councils of England too—at least in the general senti- 
ments of our nation—a change favourable to the con- 
tinuance of friendly relations with your country will not 
fail to ensue when, the alien form of slavery having 
disappeared, your institutions shall stand forth in their 
true lineaments and native character, as the first attempt 
in the history of the world to found a great community 
on the principles, on which alone a community worthy 
of the name can be founded, of common interest and 
equal right. Your cause, as I said before, is ours: it is 
the cause of the whole human race. That all the sacri- 
fices you have made for it may be abundantly repaid, 
that speedy victory may attend your arms, that victory 
may be followed by perfect reconciliation and the healing 
of all the venue sae Se . a yen 2 — 

ou may be gui e spirit of wisdom and patriotism 
3 week of A and all the difficulties 
and problems which remain, is the earnest prayer of 
thousands and tens of thousands of English hearts, and of 
none more than of mine. 


Professor Smith’s remarks elicited frequent and 
enthusiastic applause, and were heard throughout 
with the deepest attention. 


The audience was subsequently addressed by Mr. 
Evarts, General Butler, Dr, Coxe, Professor Botta, 
Messrs. Godwin, Bancroft, and other gentlemen. 
Letters were read from President Lincoln and 
Secretary Fessenden. 


The number of patients relieved at the Hospital 
for Diseases of tho 


Cavendish-square, was 109 during the week. 


Law Rrrortina.— The bar mustered very strongly 
on Monday in the dining-hall of Lincoln’s Inn to 
consider the question of law reporting. The Attorney- 
General presided. Mr. Daniel, C O., moved the 
adoption of the report of the committee which had 
been appointed. It recommended that a system of 
authorised law reporting should be established, Mr, 
Daniel went at great length into the details of the 
plan. A number of amendments were proposed, but 
finally they were all negatived, and the original reso- 


| ution was passed. 


Heart, 67, Margaret street, 


which promises future good-will and peace between Eng- | } 


MR. COBDEN AT ROCHDALE, 


— — 


The Rochdale Reform Association, stimulated by 
the recent movements of the Conservative party in 
the borough, held a political soirée on Wednesday 
evening in the large machine-works of Mesers, 
Thomas Robinson and Son, which long before the 
appointed hour was densely crowded in every part. 
It was estimated that upwards of 6,000 persons were 
present. Mr, John Tatham, the Mayor of Rochdale, 
presided, supported by the principal gentlemen of 
the town connected with the Liberal party. Mr. 
Cobden, M. P. for the borough, attended, bat Mr. 
Bright, M.P., to the at regret of his fellow- 
townsmen, was prevented from being present by the 
recent death of a son of much future promise, Mr. 
Cobden, who arrived at Rochdale on the previous 
day, met with a very enthusiastic reception, and on 
taking his seat on the 13 aoooimpanied by 
Mr. George Wilson and Mr. Jacob Bright, was 
loudly cheered. Mr. Alderman AsHwokTR moved 
the following resolution :— 


That this meeting expresses its sincere — 4 ae condo- 
lence with Mr. J. ight, M.P., in the domestic bereavement 
which has preven is attendance, assures him of the high 
esteem in which is held by his fellow-townsmen, and is 
grateful to him ſq the valuable assistanca he has always 80 
cheerfully given to the Rochdale Reform Association. 


Mr. Jonx PETRIE briefly seconded the resolution, 
which was then carried unanimously. 
Mr. CoBDEN, who was received with enthusiastic 


and sustained cheering, the audience rising as he 


stepped to the front of the platform, commenced by 
a reference to Mr. Bright’s absence, and then re- 
viewed the events of last session, a great part of 
their time being occupied with the Schleswig- 
Holstein question. He especially reprobated the 
speeches of Lord Ellenborough in the House of 
Lords, and adverted to the struggle which was 
believed to be going on in the Cabinet on the pro- 
priety of declaring war sgainst Germany. Then 
came the final decision of the Government which 
amounted to a revolution in our foreiga policy. 


The whippers-in were daring that eventful week 
sounding the views of members, and then came up from 
the country such a manifestation of opinion against the 
war that day, after day, one member after another, 
representing large constituencies, went to those who 
acted for the Government in Parliament, and told them 
distinctly that the nation would allow no war for any 
such matter as Schleswig-Holstein. (Hear, hear.) There 
came surging up from the great seats and centres of 
manufactures and commercial activity one unanimous 
veto against a war against Schleswig-Holstein. The 
conversation which passed in those gossiping purlieus of 
the House of Commons, the library and the tea and 
smoking rooms, was most interesting and striking. A 
man representing a great constituency would be asked, 
Well, how is it that the newspapers are all writing for 
war?” The reply would be, Oh, the newspapers in 
London which are in the interest of the Government are 
publishing leading articles in favour of war, but they are 
expressing only their own opinions, and not the opinions 
that one hears on ’Change.” By the end of the week 
preceding the Ministerial statement there was sucha 
manifestation of public opinion that I was satisfied that, 
whatever the papers said, that whatever was the opinion 
of the Cabinet at the moment, no Government could get 
us into a war while the Parliament was sitting. When 
the subsequent debate came on and I spoke on the sub- 
ject, I challenged the House tofsay whether I was speak- 
ing incorrectly when I declared that there were not five 
men ih it who would vote for a war in connexion with 
any question at issue in regard to Schleswig-Holstein, 
and nobody contradicted me. (Hear, hear.) 


The week’s debate on this question appeared to him 
to be this :— 


Both sides felt that they were parties to such a hideous 
fiasco, that they were in such an ignominious plight, that 
as representatives of this great nation they 80 com- 
promised themselves that there was a general disposition 
to take the pledge of non-intervention. (Cheers and 
laughter.) But you know that when people get the 
headache after a debauch they sometimes take the pledge 
to be teetotallers, but they don’t keep it. Now, what I 
want to do is to prevent the recurrence of that disgrace- 
ful proceeding which wasted you the last session of 
Parliament, and ended by making you as a nation, as far 
as a Cabinet can make it, ridiculous. 


Judging from the recent speech of Mr. Bouverie 
and other indications, he thought, however, they 
would have to do with the policy of intervention 
what they did with respect to the corn question, to 
reiterate and repeat. As Mr. O’Connell once said, 
„I always go on repeating until I hear what [ am 
saying coming back to me in echoes from other 
people.” (Hear, hear.) 


Now, my friend Mr. Bouverie speaks in favour of a 
foreign policy which should be founded upon a benevo- 
lent sentimental — that we should do what is 
right, true, and just to all the world. I think, asa 
corporate body, as a political community, if we can 
manage to do what is right and true and just to each 
other—if we can manage to carry out that principle at 
home—it will be about as much as we can do. (Hear, 
3 I don’t think I am responsible for seeing what 
is right and just carried out all over tho world, If we 
had the responsibility I think Providence would invest 
us with more power. We cannot do it, and there is an 
end of the matter. . . We live in a time when it 
is utterly impossible for Englishmen ever to make war 
profitable, What we wantin statesmanship is this—that 
we should know what are the interests of our days with 
our better lights and knowledge, and not be guided by 
the maxim and rules which appertain to atotally different 
state of things; and no statesman ever did succeed unless 
he was carrying out a policy that was suited t the times 
in which he lived aud in which he wrought up to tho 
highest lights of the age in which he flourished, “Tht 
is the only way in which a statesman cin distinguish 
himself, and 1 have no hesitation in saying that any 
modern statesman who is trusting t) favour or future 
honours for anything that has been done in foreign policy 


during the last thirty or forty yearsjwill most miserably 
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be forgotten, and will only be remembered to be avoided 
within two years after his death. (Cheers.) 
Adverting to the Polish question, he thought it was 
peer na. to join in demonstrations such as were 
made against Ruseia. He believed he might be Prime 
Minister if he would say that they were the wisest, 
the best, and the happiest people in the whole world. 
I have seen, in my experience, Prime Ministers made 
by this process. (Cheers.) 1t is not my custom to court 
momentary popularity, but I always get it back after- 
wards, with exorbitant, and even usurious interest, far 
more than I deserve. ( No, no.“) | 
The highest people had a peculiar way of dealing 
with foreign questions; they were the only people in 
the whole world that made foreign topics matters of 
passionate, earnest, internal politics. gentleman in 
that town had informed him that he could not vote 
for him again, because he (Mr. Cobden) did not take 
the same view of the American war, making himself Mr. 


Cobden’s political Pope. Many of his most intimate | 200 


friends differed from him on this question, but it did 
not prevent him from associating with them. 


Nay, more, I have always said that, while I believe 

many entertain sinister views on this question, there are, 
on the other hand, many who have taken the part of the 
South because it is weaker, because it is insurgent, and 
because, looking at the extent of territory, they do not 
believe that the North can succeed in subduing it; and 
that asthe struggle is a hopeless one, we ought to endea- 
vour to put an end to it. ese are views that ought to be 
regarded with deference, but there are other parties in 
the country who have not had the sense to conceal their 
objects, but who wish to see an end put to Republican 
institutions in that country. (Cheers.) I will tell you 
what my opinion is with regard to Republicanism. I 
think we may have greater advantages in this country 
with an hereditary monarchy than we might have from 
electing a President every four or every six years. Now, 
this is my theory; but, at the same time, if I see a 
people setting up a Government upon a standard very 
far in advance of anything that was ever known in the 
world before—a people who say, We will rule our- 
selves by pure reason; there shall be no religious esta- 
blishments to guide or control us, there shall be no born 
rank of any kind, but every honour held and every pro- 
motion enjoyed shall spring from the people and by 
selection; we maintain that we can govern ourselves 
without the institution of any hierarchy or privileged 
body whatever,”-—I think everybody will admit that, at 
all events, that programme is founded upon an elevated 
conception of what humanity is capable of. (Cheers. ) 
It may be a mistaken estimate; it may be to» soon to 
form so high an estimate, it may fail, but ‘don’t ask ine 
who always consult, to the best of my ability, the inte- 
rests of the great masses of my kind,—don’t ask me to 
wish it to fail; don’t ask me to exult if it seems to fail, 
because I utterly repudiate the possibility of my par- 
taking any such sentiment as that. (Hear, hear.) 
But he would ask, was it conservative in this country, 
or among the religious classes of Europe, that they 
should have jumped so hastily into this kind of 
partnership with this insurrection? Let them see 
what it was. 


Here you have a great political disruption, in which 
the active parties were very able men—I know the 
leaders on both sides—aud what were they doing ? 
They knew the tremendous consequence of the course 
they were going to entail upon this cotton region. 
What did they do to justify thomselves in the eyes of 
foreign States, to induce us and other countries to re- 

se them as belligerents? . . What did the 
Americans do when they declared their independence in 
1776? They put forth a declaration of 18332 and 
at the present time no Englishman can doubt that tbey 
were justified in separating from the mother country. 
(Cheers.) In beginning a struggle of far more gigautic 
proportions than all those to which I have alluded, which 
the parties knew would convulse this peaceful district, 
have they put forth any programme? I know the men, 
and I know that no one is more competent to write such 
a programme than Jefferson Davis. He could write it 
out as well as Thomas Jefferson and the Declaration of 
1776. But why is there no such declaration? Because 
they have but the grievance they want to consolidate, 
perpetuate, and extend—slavery, but they cannot do it, 
(Loud and repeated cheers.) But, instead of taking a 
straightforward course, what do they constantly say? 
These eminent men—eminent, I mean, for their intellect, 
who would so well state their case if they dared to speak 
the truth—what do they say? Leave us alone; all we 
want is to be left alone. That is the reason why the 
Conservative Governments of Europe and so large a 
portion of the upper classes in England have consented 
to back the insurrection. Now, how would they feel if 
Essex and Kent, having been beaten on the subject of 
the Corn Laws, had chosen to set up Kent and Essex 
and East Anglia right across the Thames, as the Seces- 
sionists have sought to attempt to cut off Louisiana from 


the mouth of the Mississippi, and if they had said. We 


want to be left alone.” (Hear.) Why, can any Govern- 
ment be carried on if a section of the peop'e, when they 
are beaten at the poll at a peaceful election, be allowed 
to secede? I ask where is the Conservative among the 
governing class of the country? I come to the conclusion 
that after all there is more Conservatism among the 
Democracy. (Loud cheers. ) 

The late Presidential election seemed to him one of 
the most sublime spectacles in the whole history of 
the world, 

You have 23 millions or 21 millions of people, spread- 
ing over territory some thousandg of miles square, exer- 
cising on one day the right of suffrage upon a question 
ret peoting which currents of blood are flowing, and you 
see the result of that peaceful election, given without so 
much tumult as I have seen in that dirty little village of 
Colne, or that little town, Kidderminster. (Cheers and 
laughter.) That is an event that humanity — be proud 
of, and it is not a subject for the * party to 
exult over or scowl over. (Cheers.) people who can 
do that have given to the world a spectacle such as was 
never before presented by any other people, Aud what 
have they done? They have decided, after years of war, 
and after almost every household has lost a relative or 
an inmate, the contest that arose between General 
M‘Clellan, who desires to put down the war without 
making the abolition of slavery a condition, and Mr. 
Lincoln, who desires to put down the way and extir- 
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te slavery from the South. (Cheers.) Notwithstand- 
ing that that was the appeal made to the whole people, 
they have preferred acting in the interests of humanity, 
for that can no longer be questioned, they have prefe 

the continuance of the war rather than the con- 
tinuance of degrading slavery. (Loud cheers.) Let 
ns have no more of the late talk that this is not a 
war to put down slavery. 

He believed more than ever that he should not 
live to see two independent States on that con- 
tinent of North America, and thought the geo- 
graphical difficulties in the way of separation wers 
absolutely insurmountable. 


I have said that it would be far easier for Essex and 
Kent to carry off the mouth of the Thames, and set up 
an East Anglian kingdom, than for Louisiana to carry 
off the mouths of the Mississippi and set up for an 
independent State. There are some few hundreds of 
thousands in the counties of Kent and Essex, but the 
valley of the Mississippi will become the home of 
,000,000, and this makes it infinitely more impossible 
that the United States should allow the mouths of the 
Mississippi to be carried off than that England should 
suffer the mouth of the Thames to be taken away. 


He thought there was real danger in the total 
igaorance of the ruling classes of this country, of 
everything relating to America, and if he were a 
rich man he would endow a professor's chair at 
Oxford and Cambridge to instruct the under- 
graduates of those universities in American history. 


When I was at Athens, I sallied out one summer 
morning to seek the famous river, the Ilissus, and after 
walking sume hundred yards or so up what appeared to 
be the bed of a mountain torrent, I came upon a num- 
ber of Athenian laundresses, and I found that they had 
dammed up this famous classical river, and were using 
every drop of its water for their own sanitary purposes. 
Why, then, should not these young gentlemen who 
know all about the geography of the [lissus know also 
something about tbe geozraphy of the Mississippi? I 
am a great advocate of culture of every kind, and I say 
when [ find a man like Professor Goldwin Smith or 
Professor Rogers, who, in addition to profound classical 
learning, have a vast knowledge of modern affairs, and 
who, as well as scholars, are profound thinkers, I bow 
to them with reverence for their superior advantages. 
He wanted nothing but perfect neutrality, but let 
them have a little temper io discassion of a question 
for which they were not responsible. He quoted 
some sentiments from the Hdinburgh Review, with 
which he entirely agreed, on the policy of non-inter- 
vention and freedom for land and labour. 


If I had twenty-five or thirty years, instead of twice 
that number, I would take Adam Smith in my hands, 
and I would have a league for free-trade in land, just as 
we had a league for free trade in corn. There is just the 
same authority in Adam Smith for the one as for the 
other, and if the matter were only properly taken up, 
not as a revolutionary Chartist meeting, but as a step 
in political economy, I believe success would attend the 
effort. (Hear, hear.) And I say this, that the man who 
can secure the ‘application of free-trade to land and to 
labour will do for the English poor more than we have 
been able to do by the application of free-trade to com- 
merce. 

He could not see, if they were going to carry out 
their new foreign policy, the necessity of spending 
twenty-five millions a-year on the army and navy. 
He was glad there was to be a redaction in expendi- 
ture next year for the sake of Mr, Gladstone, the 
best Chancellor of the Exchequer England ever had. 
(Cheers.) But he had beautifully adjusted these 
burdens without taking them off. The Americans 
were said to be spending two million dollars a-day, 
which was very near the amount which Mr. Glad- 
stone, in time of peace, was drawing from our own 
country. (Hear, hear.) How was it the Americans 
had not come to Europo for a loan? It was bacause 
the people there had never allowed their Government 
to make a war expenditure in time of peace. But 


eace. He hoped that Mr. Gladstone would do 
Justice to himself next session. 


He has told us that ho considers the expenditure 
excessive ; but it is sailing very near the wind for any 
Minister, after proclaiming that he is spending more 
money than he ought to ee himself by saying, It is 
kor you, the people of England, to come forward and 

revent it. (Cheers.) Mr. Gladstore is the man who 

as by his talents and ability enabled the Government 
to get this money; but I am willing to admit that, on 
account of his services in other respects, Mr. Gladstone 
is justified in remaining in the Ministry ; but he has 
nearly finished his career of manifolding the sources of 
revenue. He has nearly completed his work. Any 
future services that he can render must be in reducing 
the expenditure. Lord Stanley, the other day, declared 
that he could see his way to an annual expenditure of 
sixty millions; and I suppose that when Mr. Gladstone 
sees a distinguished member of the Opposition making 
such a statement, he will hasten on to that amount for 
fear he should be taken up by the other side. 
He trusted Mr. Gladstone would appesl to the 
British public on the subject of this expenditure, 
the only way that could be effectual, at the elections, 
and he was sure they would not fail to support 
him. The House of Commons wanted an infusion 
of the popular element. 


I see before me so many of the middle classes, and be- 
ond them so many of the operatives. It was thought by 
in the House of Commons the middle class predominate ; 
but that is a great delusion, for that H use is becoming 
more and more a rich man’s club. You can only have 
an infusion of the poor man’s element by the enlarge- 
ment of the rights of the people, and I advise the middle 
classes not to regard this as a mere working man’s ques- 
tion. The middle classes, too, are interested in having 
a reform of Parliament, in order that their influence 
may be increased, for now we are but a very small in- 
gredient indeed. (Hear, hear.) A friend the other day 
said, I will lay you a wager that the blacks in America 


will vote before the English working man.“ I should 
not like to say that; but this I will say, that you cannot 
with safety exclude the great mass of the people from 
the suffrage, This question was never before in the 


. cabo / clearly pointed out. 
we were keeping up a war expenditure in time of 


— — 


position in which it now stands. (The hon. gentleman 
resumed his seat amidst prolonged and enthusiastic 
cheering.) 

A resolution of confidence in Mr. Cobden was then 
carried by acclamation. 


Court, Official, and Personal Hetvs, 


The Queen paid a private visit to the British 
Orphan Asylum at Slough on Wednesday afternoon, 
Her Majesty particularly noticed the needlework of 
the girls, and the writing aud maps of the boys, and 
2 ordered specimens to be forwarded to 

indsor Castle. Ono Friday her Majesty came to 
London and visited the new barracks at Chelsea. 
The Queen, Princess Helens, Princess Beatrice, and 
Prince Leopold attended Divine service on Sunday 
morning in the private chapel, Windsor Castle. The 
Dean of Westminster preached. 

The Queen will leave Windsor on Tuesday, the 
20th of December, to spend a quiet Christmas at 
Osborne.— Court Journal, 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, with Prince 
Albert Victor, left Marlborough House on Thursday 
at noon for Sandringham. 

The Prince of Wales intends to plice a painted 
window in the chancel of the church at Shireoaks, 
Worksop, in memory of the late Duke of Newcastle, 

The Queen has given her formal sanction to the 
proposed Dublin Exhibition. © 

Lord Belper has been appointed Lord-Lieutenant 
of Notts, in succession to the late Duke of New- 
castle, 

The Earl of Carlisle, on account of the state o 
his health, has resigned the Lord-Lieutenancy of the 
East Riding, and is succeeded by Lord Wenlock. 

The Right Hon. B. Disraeli and Mrs. Disraeli 
were last week at Cuddesdon Palace, Oxon, on a 
visit to the Bishop of Oxford, and have since gone to 
Strathfieldsaye, Hants, on a visit to the Duke and 
Duchess of Wellington. 

Mr. Childers, M.P., Civil Lord of the Admiralty, 
is visiting the Liverpool docks and inspecting other 
public works in the town. 

Mr. George Augustus Sala has returned to Eng- 
land in the Persia, 

Lord Lyons is about to return from Washington 
on six months’ leave, necessitated, we are sorry to 
learn, by ill-health. The statement that his lord - 
ship has resigned his post is, however, erroneous, — 
Globe. 

The Army and Navy Gazette says, with reference 
to rumoured reductions in the army and navy, we 
may and probably shall have a reduction next year, 
but there is no reason to anticipate any of an extra- 
ordinary character. Certain it is that none have 
yet come into course of official consideration. 

On Thursday evening, the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land was entertained by the Lord Mayor of Dublin. 
In replying to the toast of his health, his Excellency 
made a long and eloquent speech. He referred to 
the progress which the country had made, to the 
elasticity with which it had recovered from the de- 
pression of several years, arising from the famine 
and saccessive bad harvests, and spoke sanguiuely 
of its future prosperity. On Friday Lord Wode- 
house was received with great enthusiasm at the 
Dublin Theatre, 

A deputation waited upon Sir George Grey on Fri- 
day in reference to the laws regulating the carriage 
and storing of gunpowder. Mr. Carttar, the coroner for 
West Kent, headed the deputation, which was com- 
posed of several of the jurors at the recent inquest at 
Erith. A long and highly interesting conversation 
took place, in which the defects of the law were 
Finally, Sir George Grey 
thanked the gentlemen for the information they had 
eve him, and expressed his conviction that the 
aw required amendment, 

It is reported that Mr. Denman, M. P., will intro- 
duce into Parliament a bill to give criminals the 
option of being placed in the witness-box. 

Her Majesty will hold a Council at Windsor this 
afternoon. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was absent from 
the Cabinet Council on Saturday last owing to a 
* cold. Another Council was held yesterday. 

rd Brougham bas arrived at Cannes, where he 
will remain during the winter months. 


Tue Distress IN LancasHirg.—A meeting of the 
Central Relief Committee was held on Monday at the 
Town Hall, Manchester. The High Sheriff (Sir J. 
Kay Shuttleworth) presided. Ihe hon. secretary 
reported that 145“. 63. 3d. had been received during 
the week, and that the balance in the bank was 
82,6691. 18s. 2d. Mr. Farnall read a report showi 
that for the present the heaviest period of distress h 
been turned, and that un the 19th instant there was a 
decrease of 1,048 persons in receipt of relief in the 
27 unions, as compared with the previous week. 

New Magistrates ror Brisrou.—Mr. Robert 
Goss, Mr. E. S. Robinson, and Mr. J. Bates took 
the oaths and were qualified on Wednesday as 
magistrates for the city and county of Bristol. The 
Mayor (Mr. W. Naish) on behalf of himself and the 
bench gave a hearty welcome to the newly-appointed 
magistrates, and expressed a hope they would all act 
harmoniously together in their future duties. 

Grear Fire at BERMONDSET.— An immense fire, 
which for several hours lighted up the whole metro- 

olis, occurred on Friday night, upon the premises of 
— and Brothere, wharfingers and saltpetre manu- 
facturers, Dockhead, Bermondsey. ‘The fire is not 

et wholly extinguished. The destruction of property 

as been enormous. Its value is estimated at a 
quarter of a million sterling, 
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Obituary, 


Mr. R. SPOONER, M. P. for North Warwickshire, 
died on Thursday morning at Henwood Lodge, 
Leamington, where he has recently been residing, 
Mr. Spooner was born at Birches Green in 1783, and 
wis educsted at Rugby. In 1830 he was elected 
member for Boroughbridge, but was unseated on 

tition, He represented Birmingham in the Con- 
servative interest from 1844 until the general elec- 
tion in 1847, when he unsuccessfully contested the 
borough with the late Mr. Muntz, and Mr. Schole- 
field, one of the present members, He was, how- 
ever, immediately returned for North Warwickshire, 
which division of the county he has continued to 
represent uninterruptedly to the present time. He 
was for many years one of the recognised leaders of 
the Protestant cause in the House of Commons, and 
was the able and indefatigable, but unsuccessful, 
opponent of the grant tothe college of Maynooth. 
Mr. Spooner’s eldest sister married the well-known 
William Wilberforce, M.P. for Yorkshire, the father 
of the present Bishop of Oxford. 

Death oF Mr. Davio Roperts, R.A.—The 
sudden death of this distinguished painter and Royal 
Academician, whose pencil for so many years has 
enriched the walls of the Royal Academy in 
Trafalgar-square, took place on Friday last. In the 
afternoon, while walking in Berners-street, he fell 
down in a fit of apoplexy. To the people who went 
to his rescue he was able to utter only two words— 
Fitzroy-street. He never spoke afterwards, and he 
died at seven o'clock. The best known of all his 
works is his Sketches in the Holy Land, Syria, 
r dumea, Arabia, Egypt, and Nubia,” in four volumes 
folio, with letter - press by Dr. Croly—one of the 
largest and most important works of the kind ever 

blished in this country. Very many of Roberts’ 
Best paintings have been engraved, and to this fact 
is due some portion of the wide-spread reputation of 
his exquisitely gifted and graceful pencil. Mr, 
Roberts was married, and has left surviving issue. 


Kaw and Police. 


Tun RAPPAHANNOCK Cask, according to 
arrangement, is to come before the Court of 
Bench next Monday. 

Tun MurRDER IN PLAIsTOW MarsuHEs.— The re- 
examination of the man Kohl, who is charged with 
the commission of the Plaistow murder, was resumed 
before the Iliford bench of istrates on Saturday. 
A good deal of evidence was given, mainly that taken 
at the inquest, and the prisoner was committed for 


resent 
ueen’s 


Tus “Bona FR TaAVvxLILIEZRN QvueEstion,—In 
Banco, before three justices of the Queen’s Bench, 
came on Saturday the appeal from the keeper of the 
refreshment-rooms at the Victoria Station against the 
conviction of Mr. Arnold, at the Westminster Court, 
for serving with refreshment, in prohibited hours, per- 
sons who had already taken their tickets for a journey 
on the railway. The judges decided that when a man 
has taken his ticket he has become a traveller; and 
Mr. Justice Crompton thought a man might be con- 
sidered a traveller even before he took his ticket. The 
intention, said Mr. Justice Mellor, was to prevent 


a man from going and sitting drinking in a public- | 


house. 

Ticxet-oFr-LEAVE Men.—At the Bow-street Police- 
court on Friday a case under the new Penal Servitude 
Act was decided. A man named Lindon, who had 
been sentenced to three years’ penal servitude, and 
liberated four months before the expiration of that 
time on a ticket-of-leave, was charged with neglecting 
to report himself to the police. It seems that he did 
report himself on the first month after his release, and 
was then told that he must report regularly once a 
month. He gave an address which turned out to be 
false, and he never reported himself afterwards. He 
now said he understood he need not report himeelf 
when he was getting his living honestly. . The magis- 
trate declared his ticket to be revoked. He will, how- 
ever, go at liberty until the Secretary of State deter- 
mines what shall be done with him. 

Supgestitiovs Uszs.—In the case of Fairfax v. 
Lord Harris (Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood's 
Court) a question was raised as to whether a gift in 

will of a testatrix was void as tending to super- 
stitious uses. The gift was by way of a secret trust, 
and the trust when disclosed was for the estab- 
lishment and payment of moneys to Roman Catholic 
missions, The only point now before the court was 
whether such a trust involved as a necessity the say- 
ing of masses for the souls of deceased parties. The 
Vice-Chancellor held that the saying of masses was s0 
involved, and the question whether that avoided 
the gift on the ground before mentioned remained for 
determination when the cause shall come on for 

consideration. 

Tun Uniry Bank Fravups. — The prisoners, 
J 2 Wakefield Terry and Thomas Burch, of the 
late Unity Bank, were again examined on Wednesday 
at the Mansion-house, on the charge of having pub- 
lished false balance-sheets with intent to defraud the 
shareholders, After some further evidence having 

given by Mr. Howell, the accountant, the pri- 
— were further remanded, on the same bail as be- 
Ire. 

OHARGE or ScurrINd A SIE. - Two sei mon, 
named White and Sutton, were brought up at the 

ansion-House on Monday. charged with having 
scuttled a vessel called the Snowdrop. White was 
the master and Sutton the mate of the chip, which, 
on a voyage to Cronstadt, got ashore and was 


— 


damaged. She was only insured for a total loss. and 
the allegation of the prosecution is, that the pri · 
zoners sent the carpenter into the hold and made him 
bore holes in her bottom, so that she foundered. The 
prisoners were remanded, bail being refused. 

Tak YELVERTON MARRTIAdR OASE. In the single 
bills of the First Division of the Court of Session 
yesterday, there was a motion for the defender, the 
Hon. W. C. Yelverton, to apply the judgment of the 
House of Lords. As this motion is to be opposed 
the pursuer’s counsel moved that the case be sent to 
the summar roll, which was done. It is reported 
that the Hon. Mrs. Yelverton is to apply to the 
court for leave to prove additional facts which she 
believes to ba of importance to her case, and 
which have only come to her knowledge since its con- 
clusion. This additional evidence is said to be to the 
effect that Major Yelverton, when ona visit to his 
brother Frederick, now deceased, acknowledged and 
admitted that he had married Miss Longworth in 
Scotland, and renewed his marriage vows in Ireland; 
that he made this acknowledgment to his brother in 
presence of Sarah Mullins, who was at the time 
attending the brother as a sick nurse; that this 
Sarah Mullins died in the Meath Hospital, Dublin, 
and when on her deathbed she was attended by a 
clergyman of the Church of england, whom she in- 
formed of what had passed in her presence between 
the brothers Yelverton. It is proposed to prove 
these facts by the clergyman, who is alive.—Caledo- 
nian Mercury. 


— 


Miscellaneous News. 


FREEDMEN’S Arp Soorery.—The friends and con- 
tributors to the pressing wants of the liberated slaves 
will be pleased to learn that the London committee 
of the Freedmen’s Aid Society have received and 
forwarded a considerable number of valuable parcels 


these poor suffering creatures. As many inquiries 
have been made by parties anxious to contribute to 
the cause, as to when packages should be sent, it will 


almost as soon as received, All goods should be 
addressed Johnson, Johnson, and Co., wholesale tea- 
dealers, 17, Blomfield-street, London-wall, City, 


acknowledgment will be sent as soon as to hand, 
Address of sender and p 
value, should be furnished. 


or committee. 


their different works. 


lands. 


purposes, would not have been thought of. 


other noted generals. 


is also to be taken into consideration the additional 


by which in part docks, harbours, railways, and 
other constructions are made. 
money yearly distributed by this firm for labour and 
for various materials must amount to a vast sum. We 
have no certain figures to go upon; but if we esti- 
mate the wages of all classes of the employed at 1/, 
a week on an average for each man, the item would 
amount to 1, 560, 000“. in the year. There are many 
other monster establishments; and it is one of the 
remarkable signs of the present age that these are 
constantly on the increase. The results aren t all 
good, —Builder. 

Heavy Gaves Ax D Loss or LIrE. The gale of 
last week has proved very destructive on the coast, 
many vessels having been wrecked. Amongst those 
reported lost are the William Hutt, belonging 
ſt o the Screw Oolliery Company; the brig 
Juniutta, of Hartlepool, wrecked near Harwich—six 
of the crew drowned, The steamer Stanley, running 
betwecn Aberdeen and London, was driven upon the 
rocks at Tynemouth, on Thursday evening, and 
broken up. Some twenty or thirty of her ninety 
passengers were lost, the remainder being saved by 
clinging to the fore part of the vessel until morning, 
when they were saved by the rocket apparatus. The 
Friendship, a Colchester vessel, has been lost with all 
on board, and there have been several minor disasters. 
Four members of the crew of the Tynemouth life- 
boat have been drowned in their noble endeavours to 
save perishing fellow-cresturee. The screw steamer 
Dalhousie, Captain Henry K. Glenny, trading between 
Dundee and Newcastle, while on her passage fiom 
the latter port on Thursday, was overtaken by a 
severe gale, Twelve passengers and twelve of the 
crew were drowned. A very unusual and melancholy 
accident occured at Aberdeen on Sunday. The sea 
nad risen very high, and about half. past eleven in the 
morning, when it was full tide, a very large wave 


broke over the pier point, upon which a great many 


of useful clothing, &c., for the use and comfort of 


be as well to state that consignments are now sent off 


London, for Freedmen’s Aid Society,” by whom an 


articulars, with estimated 

Money contributions for 
the object will be gratefully received, and may be 
paid to the bank of Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, 
and Oo., to the account of the association, or sent to 
the treasurer or sub-treasurer, or any of the secretaries 


THe Caprains oF LABOUR.— The other day, 
when speaking of the opportunities which had fallen 
to his lot of forming a just estimate of the working 
classes, Sir Morton Peto stated that for years past 
his tirm had employed not Jess than 30,000 men in 
These consisted, of course, of 
persons of various classes, who, as this great con- 
tractor remarked, were employed in different parts 
of the world, and comprised the people of many 
Fifty or sixty years ago the guidance of so 
many hands by one head, for any other than warlike 
It seems 
even in these days a marvellous fact that Sir Morton 
Peto’s army, which is engaged in advancing the 
civilisation of the world, should be as numerous as 
those commanded by the Duke of Wellington and 
Besides the advantage of the 
works which are completed by this enormous human 
power which is wielded by Sir Morton Peto, there 


aid of steam, hydraulic power, and other applications 


And the amount of 


— 
ple were standing. The huge mass of water threw 
own about twenty people, breaking limbs and in- 
flicting bruises, and ead to say, carried out to sea 
one man and two boys. 
ANOTHER CO-OPERATIVE SCHEME.—We last week 
briefly called attention to the prospectus issued by 
Messrs. H. Briggs, Son, and Co., in which they 
propose to form a limited liability company for the 
working of their extensive collieries at Whitwood and 
Methley Junction, giving the workmen employed at 
the pits and the customers the first chance of becoming 
shareholders. The proprietors convened a meeting ot 
their employés and customers at Castleford on Monday 
evening last, when the most ample and detailed in- 
formation was given by Mr. H. Currer Briggs, and 
both the customers and the miners hailed the project 
as one in which they were willing heartily to 
co-operate. We consider the scheme one which is 
calculated—if rightly appreciated and turned to 
proper account by the miners—to raise them in the 
moral scale of being, and to produce such a revolution 
in their condition, that they will haye good reason to 
rejoice that they had ever such an opportunity offered 
to them as now presents itself of improving their 
position. The scheme will tend to solve the vexed 
questions between capital and labour by putting an 
end to strikes, and producing a better feeling between 
miners and those placed over them, and will enlist the 
hearty co-operation of all engaged, they having the 
consciousness that what is for the benefit of one class 
is for the good of all. It is exciting the deepest 
interest amongst all classes, and we see from a letter 
written by the well-known Professor Fawcett, of tl.e 
University of Cambridge, that he considers the plan 
of co-partnership, so nobly devised, and conceived 
with so much iatelligence, and arranged with so much 
wisdom by Mesers. Briggs, well deserves encourage- 
ment from every one who takes an interest in the 
future of the working man.— Wakefield Hupress. 
THe PEABOD W Trust.—About a third of tho 
150,000“. muniticently given by Mr. George Peabody 
to the poor of London, has already been inveated in 
buildings and land. In addition to eligible sites 
purchased at Shadwell and Bermondsey, the trustees 
possess a plot fof ground near the upper steamboat 
pier at Chelsea—which will probably be re-sold as 
not sufficiently spacious fur their purposes; four 
blocks of buildings, rapidly approaching completion, 
in Green Man’s-lane, Islington; and a stately edifice, 
containing fifty-seven tenements, all occupied, and 
nine shops, in Commercial-street, Spitalfields, Con- 
siderable care has been exercised in the selection of 
tenants, and in only one instance hus there been a 
case of arrears (4s,.), or such a violation of rules as 
has called for summary treatment. This exemption 
from the ordinary vicissitudes of letting cau be 
readily explalned, for when the buildings were 
finished there were more than a hundred applications 
for the fifty-seven tenements to let, and this enabled 
the trustees to select such lodgers as were of orderly 
habits and reputable antecedents, to secure the 
benefits of the fund to the deserving poor, Aud 
though it may be considered a stretch of language to 
apply this detinition to the great bulk of the Peabody 
tenants, who seem to be labourers and artisans earn- 
ing a fair wage, it will be useful to remember that 
these are the very people who need better accommo: 
dation than they can obtain at present. We have 
been at some pains to ascertain the incomes of the 
people actually housed in Spitalfields, and found 
them to range from lés, to 303, a week. The two 
half-crown rooms are occupied by a charwoman and 
a female bootbinder respectively, whose precise earn- 
ings vary according to ciroumetances, The tene. 
ments at 3s. 61. are let toa monthly nurse, a char. 
woman, a policeman with 20s. a week, and to a 
basket - maker, a warehouseman, and a mechanic, all 
with 253, a week. As will be seen from the figurea 
given above the number of tencments at 43. is nearly 
three times as many as the rest combined, Tha 
living rooms throughout the Peabody buildings 
average thirteen feet by ten feet, and the bedrvoms 
thirteen feet by eight feet, while their uniform height 
is eight feet. The staircases and corridora 
are well lit with gas, and the fourth or top 
floor is occupied by laundries, areas for drying 
clothes, and as a playground for the children 
in Jwet weather, and by bath-rooms. There 
are lavatories on every floor for ordinary toilet pur- 
poses, and a bath can always be obtained by asking 
the superintendent for the key of the room. In fine 
weather the enclosed yard is an admirable playground 
for the tenants’ children, aud a rule excluding all 
playmates from the outside being rigidly enforced, 
they are preserved from evil associates and consequent 
contamination. From first to last this Peabody 
building is replete with comfort. At Islington each 
of the four blocks, forming a complete square, will 
contain ſorty- eight tenements, and though their rental 
is not yet setiled, it is not improbable that thirty-five 
of these will contain two rooms at 48 a- week, and that 
the remaining twelve will be single rooms at half. a- 
crown a-week, Tue original sum of 150,000“. will, 
it has been estimated, build ten large houses, the 
income from which will amount to 6,000/, per annum; 
and it is not the least interesting fact connected with 
Mr, Peabody’s noble gift, that from this source alone 
the trustecs will probably be able to build a new 
house every two years, and by investing its rental in 
a like way make the charity a constantly increasing 
one--Daily News. 


The Builder reports a remarkable discovery, 
nothing less than a hill of iron, 600 feet in height 
and several miles in length. It is on the Cana- 
dian shore of Lake Superior, and is mainly composed 
of ore yielding sixty per cent, of iron, 
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LILIAN GRAY.* 


Cecil Home bids fair to fulfil the promise 
which we discerned in her first publication ; and 
“Lilian Gray,” though brief in extent and slight 
in conception, is so full of poetic feeling, and on 
the whole so true to nature, that it must at once 
attract, and it will certainly sustain, the interest 
of the reader. Like most recent works of imagi- 
nation, whether in poetry or prose, its plot turns 
on a morbid and exceptional state of the affec- 
tions. For while the romances of past ages, and 
novels such as those of Scott, derive their 
interest from adventures incidental to “ the 
‘course of true love,“ which “never did run 
cc mooth, the authors of our own age seem 
to delight in the subtle questions which arise 
from the reappearance of old lovers after mar- 
riage, or the return of a husband generally 
supposed to be dead. It is in consonance with 
this tendency, but we gladly admit with a deli- 
cacy of handling which goes far to remove all 
objections, that the story of “ Lilian Gray” turns 
on the conflict of two affections, the co-existence of 
which it is not altogether easy to conceive. But 
our remarks will be better understood if we give 
a brief outline of the narrative. 

e heroine of this poem is not “ Lilian Gray,” 
as might from the title be supposed, but a certain 
Margares Aubrey, of whose love experience it is 
the history given by herself. Her younger 
sister, happily affianced, would act as ambassa- 
dress for a worthy suitor who seeks the elder 
sister's hand. And then, as it would appear, to 
stay the urgency with which this suit is pressed, 
Margaret Aubrey narrates the story of an early 
sorrow which has closed her heart for ever 
against tales of love. This framework of the 
poem, admirably conceived for the purposes of 
the story, is very clearly hinted while never 
clumsily obtruded. Indeed themanagementof this 
at the outset gives a very high idea of the author's 
talent. For the sympathetic ear of a sister, the 
occasion and the motive for narration unite to 
make natural a freedom of utterance which 
otherwise might be startling. The poem itself 
is entirely the utterance of Margaret Aubrey. 
And she narrates to her sister, not the means by 
which her affections were won, but the mode in 
which they were yielded up. She was engaged, 
it seems, to a son of the family into which her 
brother married, and after his marriage she was 
— 2 by them to prolong her visit. The 

ginning of her love story is barely alluded to 
in touching words, which, while with all the 
poem|they bear marks of individuality, are yet 
sufficiently suggestive of that vast influence 
— moulds the whole poetic feeling of our 

ay. 
Well, little sister, I will tell you all, 
yes rather, he tell you but — — a 
ou must image for yourself the rest,. 

The Art low whispers, iar the happy dread, 

The tremulous happy dread of the waked heart 

First following them into a fairy world ; 

The first long looks from eyes all sad with love; 

The dear silences, the first sweet tears 

That tremble on the cheek for too much joy ; 

The hours that seemed too full of happiness. 

I know that they are lying in my heart, 

As far-off hill-tops float upon a stream, 

Though weary leagues stretch wide from it to them.“ 
The image contained in the last three lines is 
singularly beautiful, and the more charming 
from the grace of movement with which it so 
unobtrusively joins with the flow of thought. 
But we pursue the narrative. In the course of 
her visit, 2 Aubrey is sitting with her 
betrothed, Walter Hope, when) it becomes evi- 
dent that there is a weight burdening his heart, 
and a revelation is made which alters the whole 
course of her life. The lines which introduce the 
crisis, in their allusion to the nameless power of 
tone in the K ae * love, must — the 
e ence o : eir companions have 
culled off— es 
** Bat we sat dream-eyed, lis to the sea, 

Till Walter uttered slowly—‘ aret l 


How did he out my name, the name he loved, 
That there shot through me that strange warning 


Of „ E suddenly aroused ? 


I, starting as he spoke, two quiet tears, 
Had larkot among the lashes broke theis Wund, 
amo 0 roke 
And touched my cheeks,” a cuentas 
There is a hissing alliteration in the phrase, 
‘sad sweet sunset thoughts” which is certainly 
painful to the ear. But the indescribable feeling 
aroused by an ominous tone in the simple enun- 
ciation of a name is very forcibly suggested. 
Then, after various pauses and breaks, very true 
o nature, out comes the confession which is the 
story of Lilian Gray.” 
* Lilian Gra 
ok Blanche Lisl 
Guardians,” 


For in the previous 


a Poem. By CxCIL Home, Author 
and Other Poems,” and of Lesley’s 
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8 the time be marked —only in the year 
fore, Walter Hope had been spending part of 
the vacation in his solitary home, deserted by 
the rest of his family. Here, in the course of an 
idle excursion down a stream, he comes upon a 
nest, which his romance would lead him to hail 
as a shrine of beauty, but which prosaic misan- 
thropy teaches him to regard as a vulgar cottage. 
There is a bit of description here which may fairly 
challenge comparison with the word-painting of 
the greatest masters :— 


“Through sundered crags half-clothed with tangled 


growth, 

My brook had slipped, and, with a little fall, 
Plashed lightly down, and stole before me there, 
A silver serpent, flashing back the beams 
That slanted eastward from the lingering sun. 
A knotted bridge, its rail all ivy-hung 
And ivy-fettered to a solemn elm, 
Led, low above the water, to a door 
Set in a grass-grown bramble-trailing wall, 
And shadowed by a feathery mountain ash, 
Scarlet, with fiery clusters on its boughs ; 

And, ranged behind, five spreading sycamores 
| Made pleasant darkness on the brook, and screened 

All sign of home or life, save one smoke wreath, 

That, curling high, betrayed the hidden hearth.” 
This is clear and eloquent description. The 
interest of jthe young man is excited, but dies 
away with the thought that the days of romance 
are over, and that he may find nothing more 
than 

% A square-eyed cottage staring at a walk; 

A portly master, with a crimson face, 

And fat-closed eyes, and pulpy blubber lips 

That pass more oaths than Hi’s.” 
The last allusion is not very much in keeping 
with a poem ; and what with Punch, and what 
with the Saturday Review, it is surely by this 
time a little hackneyed. However, instead of a 
farmer deficient in aspirates, Lilian Gray is 
heard within, singing a song which may well 
have fascinated Walter Hope; for even without 
her voice it is one of the most charming things 
in the book :— 


Oh, love me! love me ! 
The sea-maid sings on the pebbly shore, 
Love me! oh, love me 
The tears they gather, the tears run o’er ; 
She looks to the sea, she looks to the bill, 
Bat no one comes, and the night is still— 
Oh, love me! love me! 
oe a on ee me! love — 
inging so sadly, singing so long— 
' Love me x. eve me |! 
I would give true love, so deep, so strong, 
To him who would give true love to me. 
Nought on the hill, and nought on the sea— 
Oh, love me! love me! 
* i * me | love . 
inging so long, and singing so late— 
Love me! oh, ES me ! 
My heart is lone, I weep while I wait, 
She looks to the sea, she looks to the hill, 
But no one comes, and the night is still— 
Oh, love me! love me!” 


Enough ; the singer is discovered, and in due 
course wooed and won. But the attachment is 
not acknowledged, for fear of the opinion which 
Walter’s mother may have about Lilian’s birth 
and breeding. For 


** Scarce a lady born is Lilian Gray: 
Her father was the pastor, self-elect, 
Of a small flock that found the Church’s fold 
Too narrow for their range, &c. 

Weare far from wishing to limit poetic license, 
but still we should like to know what denomina- 
tion of Christians is supposed to be described 
here. For we do not know of any Church but 
one, at least in England, whose pastors are“ self- 
“elect” in any real sense: and there it is by 
the simple means of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
To proceed, Lilian Gray's mother ad of course 
no objection to so good a match, but is guilty of 
many little schemes for obtaining a more open 
acknowledgment. Among the rest she plays off 
arival with such deadly effect, that Walter Hope, 
deeming himself the victim of treachery and 


efforts at explanation, strives to shake off the 
memory of Lilian Gray. The scene in which he 


he meets with Margaret Aubrey. Her larger 
nature, at once strong and gentle, attracts his 
lonely heart, and he seems to love again. This 
part of the story it is certainly difficult to con- 
ceive, considering the despair which Walter ex- 

erienced a few days previously in parting with 

ilian. However, the conception is rendered 
easier by the noble and lofty character which is 
implied in every word of Margaret’s narrative. 
But aftera while Walter Hope meets with the 
young farmer (his rival), who, with true gene- 
rosity, urges upon him to seek Lilian Gray once 
more if he would not have her die. He hurries 
thither, and the effect of her life reviving at his 
sight is the rekindling of his former love. And 
now there is nothing for it but a confession to 
Margaret Aubrey, who, with noble dignity which 
passes by her own wrong, and a proud self- 
sacrifice which conceals her own suffering, urges 


Gray. But the latter, shaken by grief, does not 


—_ 
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falsehood, renounces his love, and, refusing all] 


parts from her is very powerfully depicted. Then! 


upon him the fulfilment of bie voxg to Lilian 
n by 


| 


long survive her marriage, and the conclusion we 
will give in Margaret Aubrey’s own words: 
„% Once he wrote 
Some words that scared me with a painful doubt, 
Lest he should think to knot again the tie 
For ever broken. Could he seem to me 
Ever again the great one that I dreamed ? 
I seem more great than he, and should I wed, 
Holding his nature less than mine ? 
I wrote 
A calm rebuke, and left his sad reply 
Ever unanswered. 
Yet my heart aches much 
For him so lonely. And I, too, am lone, 
But black between us lies the burdened past.“ 
Such is“ Lilian Gray.” With little incident and 
hardly any action, its interest arises from a com- 
plication of two loves in one heart. Can there be 
two suns in one heaven? In some parts of the 
universe we suppose there are. But it is hard to 
conceive it. Nevertheless, whatever objection 
may be taken to the plot, the story is so beau- 
tifully told, the individuality of the characters is 
so clearly marked out, the conception of Margaret 
Aubrey, in particular, is so fine, and the whole 
narrative is so full of graceful thought, unobtru- 
sive as the wild flowers which peep out upon us 
in a dreamy meditative walk, that we hope it 
will not be long before we receive some more ex- 
tensive work from the pen of Cecil Home. 


— 


PAPAL CRIME* 


The story of the converted Jew—recalled by 
Dr. Griesinger in the work before us from Boc- 
caccio—embodies the dominant impression left 
upon the mind after the perusal of such a history 
as that contained in the two volumes before us. 
A Jew of Marseilles had been confined to his bed 
by serious illness. During his affliction, the 
kindness and sympathy of some Christian friends 
so wrought upon his heart, that he was induced 
to give a favourable hearing to the claims of the 
Christian faith. But great was the dismay of 
the good people who had been the means of so 
far influencing him, when the half-convert, im- 
mediately upon his recovery, declared his intention 
of repairing for further enlightenment to the foun- 
tain-head of Apostolic doctrine and authority— 
the Pope. Those were the days of the exile at 

vignon—exile not embittered by “ bread of 
affliction and “ water of affliction,” but solaced by 
all the gratifications of sense which the“ lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of 
life could accumulate. Well might those 
good Christian souls lose all hope of their 
neophyte, if once he passed within that enchanted 
bower of Venus and Circe, and were brought 
face to face with the enormities which shame- 
lessly sanctioned themselves under the banner of 

hrist and His Apostles. The Jew went—re- 
turned—and, strange to say, avowed himself at 
once and unhesitatingly a Christian! Over- 
whelmed with amazement aud perplexity, 
his friends could not refrain from asking how it 
was the sights he had witnessed at Avignon had 
not filled him with a loathiog for Chris- 
tianity ? “I will unfold this to ye,” said he. 
„In Avignon, truly, I found all abominations 
“and vices united. . . . The Papal palace 
“is a very cesspool of abominations, and might 
well call for a new deluge to sweep it from the 
c face of the earth. I turned from all I saw with 
“a sickening at heart: but then, involuntarily 
* the thought arose within me, how great, how 
“sublimeand holy, must bethe teaching of Christ, 
since it is not only undestroyed, but continueth 
„spreading ever wider and wider, though its 
* chief priests and dignitaries aresunkin iniquity, 
é“ and might rather be called children of the pit 
“than children of heaven! Therefore I took 
“ counsel with my soul, and became a Christian.” 
Surely, great as is the mystery and trial to faith 
that the Church should have been suffered to fall 
o low as she did, the evidence of imperishable 
itality and Divine protecting and reviving grace 
0 more overwhelming still. Dr. Griesinger's 
work is not, however, a history of the Church—it 
is not even a history of the Papacy, but of the 
“crimes of the Papacy”: and bearing this in 
mind, we must not find fault with the uniform 
denunciatory character of his narrative and ex- 
position. Though perhaps the question may 
fairly be raised whether the crimes” of any 
institution—even the worst—are a legitimate 
jubject for an historical writer. In order to 
ruth, it is indispensable that the evil and the 
2 the good even more than the evil —of 
an or institution should be fairly before the 
mind. The history of the “ crimes” of Napoleon, 
f Alexander the Great, of the Jesuits, of the 
emplars, of the Papacy, is likely to prove even 
ess instructive than the history of their virtues. 
ut let that pass—those who read Dr. Grie- 
inger’s work must remember that they are seeing 
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k side of the picture ; and that, how- 
onl he tle the facts fn themselves may be, 
ever impression, uncorrected by other 
! 2 the subject—must inevitably be false. 
view ust add, that the title of Dr. Griesinger’s 
W 50 Mysteries of the Vatican,” is little to our 


least 0 
theology: 3 
The following classification indicates the 
lan of the present work :—Pope and Poverty 
P Pope aud Humility— Pope and Chastity 
Pope and Christian Charity — Pope and 
Infallibility— Pope and Modern Days. Book I. 
the increase and concentration of the 
wealth of the bishops of Rome, down to the time 
when, by Peter's Pence, Annates, Vears of 
Jubilee, Plenary Indulgeuces, and what not, the 
whole extent of the Western Church was laid 
under tribute to pamper a Court at once more 
tyrannical and more corrupt than any other in 
Christendom. Book II.—the virtues above 
indicated being in every case to be understood 
on the luous a non principle—exhibits the gradual 
development of Papal claims, till the proudest 
secular prince in Europe is brought cringing to 
the feet ok the haughty successor of the Apostles, 
and, barefooted and bareheaded, in the depth of 
winter, is fain to endure his three days’ bitter 
ance and humiliation, ere the dreaded ban can 
removed. Under the heading, “ Pope and 
4 Chastity,” it may be imagined, a black indict- 
ment, of course, is made out. The translator has, 
he informs us, omitted or softened parts; but the 
hideous depravity which disfigures the history of 
the Papacy, from the tenth aud eleveuth to the 
sixteenth centuries especially, needs no minute- 
ness of detail to enhance the impression produced 
by it. The height of worlily exaltation and 
wealth had been attained, and the result was 
but the placing on a higher and more con- 
spicuous pedestal the excesses of corruption and 
lust. Book 1V.—‘ Pope and Christian Charity“ 
—narrates the sad, sad history of the crushing 
out of free religious life in the valleys of the 
Albigenses, throughout France, and, in short, 
wherever the Papal power, by its wonderfully 
various and well-adapted agencies, was able to 
effect its pitiless and unfaltering aims. Dr. 
Griesinger thinks that had it not been for the 
freer constitution of Germany, as governed 
by various princes, of various tendencies, 
chiming for themselves sovereignty in their 
several domains, and so predisposed to thwart 
the absorbing, centralising influence of the 
Imperial power, Protestantism must have 
rished there as it did in France. Cruel, 
indeed, was the suffering through which Ger- 
many had to pass in that generation-long 
religious war: and even ut this distance of time, 
one cannot but feel a thrill of horror and revul- 
sion to read how, when all Europe rejoiced over 
the termination of that bloudy struggle by the 
Peace of Westphalia, the nominal Head of the 
Catholic Church could find enough of the devil 
in him to “curse what all men blessed,” and to 
denounce the good understanding just secured 
between Catholics and Protestants as contrary 
to religion, an infringement of the Papal pre- 
rogatives, and therefore invalid, vain, and 
damnable! The last embers of religious perse- 
cution and war and massacre, were stirred in and 
about Salzburg, nearly one century after the 
Peace of Westphalia, in 1730, Since then Ger- 
many has shown, both in its Catholic and Pro- 
testant States, less and less disposition to submit 
to ecclesiastical dictation of any kind. Book V. 
shows how utterly “ Papal infallibility“ went to 
shipwreck in the “ Great Schism ” which ensued 
on the return from Avignon in 1377, when the 
rival infallibilities cursed and banned each other 
as vehemently as ever emperor or heretic had 
en cursed by an orthodox Pope, and, not con- 
tent with spiritual weapons, sigualised them- 
selves by the unscrupulousness with which they 
also availed themselves of the resources of 
carnal warfare. The object of the last book is 
to show that the Papacy is essentially unchanged : 
that, though it has been shorn of power, it has 
never once resigned it freely, and that, though it 
has been compelled to forego the use of such 
engines as the Holy Office, it has in every cave 
n the secular power that has banished even 
he Inguisition from all Catholic countries, 
excepting the Papal See. Like all who take an 
interest in the development of human freedom, 
Dr. Griesinger looks with lively hope towards 
the newly established Kingdom of Italy. He 
does not expect Catholics to become Protes- 
tants, but rather to bring the spirit of national 
independence and free thought to bear on exist- 
ing organizations,—“‘each country quietly to 
“enact those changes and r. forms found neces- 
“sary, wholly regardless of the Holy Father. 
“In such a policy,” he adds, “lies the basis of a 
66% National Church’ to which every nation must 
“ sooner or later have recourse. . .. Catholicism, 


“the Catholic doctrines or dogma, might still 
“remain intact, though such a reform would 
prove fatal to the Papal system and the Pa pacy ” 
(ii. 310). Catholicism for Catholics, then, but 
without a Pope,—such is Dr. Griesinger’s remedy. 
It will be seen that we could not in every 
particular sympathise with the views which he 
has expressed ; but we are inclined to think he 
is right in saying, that—in spite of an undeniabl y 
increased vitality in Roman Catholicism—the 
sentiment of “indifference to the Papacy ” has 
been and is making itself increasingly felt. Even 
those who, like their distinguished corypheeus, 

r. Newman, are drawn by an inner law of sym- 
pathy towards that section of the church called 
Catholic, yet find the Pope a tough morsel to 
swallow. 

As to the manner in which the present work 
has been executed, we cannot speak altogether 
favourably. We have not had the opportunity 
of comparing the translation with the original, 
aud therefore cannot always say whether the in- 
accuracies which occur rather too frequently 
oelong to the one or the other. This is not the 
place for detailed criticism, but we must 
at least show that the charge made by us 
is not unfounded. For instance, we imagine 
it to be an undoubted historical fact, that 
Constantine did not receive Christian bap- 
tism till he lay on his death-bed ; and that the 
rite wasadministered by Eusebius of Nicomedia. 
Yet, according to Dr. Gricsinger—unless his 
translator has grossly misrepresented him—Con- 
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divine and as a leading member of his University. By 
the aid of his quarto, containing sermons delivered as 
one of the University Preachers—and supplying a 
specimen of his fearless enunciation of Calvinism and 
“fiery denunciation of Popery — Mr. Grosart thinks 
himself able to make out such a portrait as this :— 
He must have been a fine specimen of the more 
cultured Puritans, strong with the strength of true man- 
hood, but softened with the shyness of woman; full of 
all tender charities, but bold for the truth; of brain in 
matter all compact, and not unvisited by speculation, 
yet beautifully modest before ‘the Word’; gifted with 
‘large utterance’ in thick-coming words, that catch 
sometimes a vanishing glow, as of the light sifting 
through opal clouds from the vision behind of Him who 
is at once their grand burden and their informing spirit ; 
and throughout a robust common sense, that offers an 
admirable contrast to the showy nothings of some of his 
contemporaries. You will look in vain in his Com- 
mentary for erudite criticism or subtle exegesis in the 
modern sense; but there seems to us to be an instine- 
tively true following up of the Apostolic thoughts, 
a quick insight into their bearings aud relative force, in- 
genious application to present meed, and an uncommon 
fulness of positive instructions,” 
In this estimate of the quality of Airay’s exposition we 
concur, The second part of the volume contains Cart- 
wright’s sermons on Colossians. Mr. Grosart prefixes 
an admirable sketch of Tue Standard-bearer of 
“ Puritanism,” to which he is able to bring something 
new, if not in the way of important fact, yet of elucida- 
tion and combination of the materials for his life. It 
is said of the brief Commentary here repriuted :— 

It consists of notes by evidently not the most 


erudite ‘hearer,’ and seems never to have been seen or 
read, or in any way authorised by the preacher, His 


stantine was baptized by Sylvester, bishop of 
Rome, and the latter was not slow to avail himself 
of the advantageous position in which he was thus 
placed, as the introducer to the Church of her 
first Imperial convert (i. 22, 23). In another 
place we are told that the“ New Testament as it 
‘now stands was not compiled until A.D. 325.“ 
and that till that period it was not determined 
“which of the more than twenty gospels 
existent were to be accepted as the rule of 
“faith” (i. 140, note). This is surely a very 
incautious statement at the best. The Nicene 
Council did but ratify judgments respecting the 
New Testament Canon which were already held 
in the Church. The word “compiled”’ is 
particularly unfortunate. Is our New Testa- 
ment, then, a mere compilation of the Nicene 


(i. 133), we find a series of references which may 
as follows :— 


First Epistle of St. Peter, chapters v., xiii. (!) 


that something happened “in Midsummer, 


‘immediately succeeding this, in September, 
1730,” something else happened. Similarly 
in various other places; often to the no 
small confusion of the reader. Then we find 
not a few such fluctuations of orthography as 
—sacerdotum, sacerdocium, sacerdotium — 
Dionysius, Dionisius—Hieronymus, Hieronimus 
(the latter form being mostly preferred for the 
learned old Father, and the former, oddly 
enough, for him whom all Englishmen call 
Jerome of Prague), &c. Philip, we observe, is 
uniformly spelt Phillip. And we might go on 
adding to the list; but the above are sufficient ; 
and sufficient, we fear, to prejudice many against 
what is nevertheless adapted to be a useful book, 
bringing together as it does the most important 
facts in the history of the Papacy within reason- 
able limits, and written in a readable manner. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Nichol’s Series of Puritan Commentaries :—Atray on 
the Philippians, and Cartwright on the Colossians. 
(J. Nichol.) The commencement of a series of reprints 
of Puritan Commentaries greatly interests us, and has 
our warmest wishes for its fullest success, It is an enter- 
prise that will fitly perfect the most valuable service 
done to the churches, and to ministers especially, by the 
“Standard Library of Puritan Divines.” This first 
volume, printed in a fine clear type, double columns, in 
crown quarto, and neatly anid strongly bound, is a 
marvel of cheapness at the price at which it is issued to 
subscribers; aud will be sure to attract further atteution 
to the series. Its contents are valuable, both as a 
memorial of the past whenca the religious vitality of 
England derives itself, and as a suggestive practical book 
for preachers or devout readers, Of Dr. Airay, the 
editor, Mr. Grosart, has not been able to learn mush, 
even by painful search and research,“ —gets but a 
plausible supposititious parentage for him, and can tell 
nothing but the mo:t outward facts of his career, as 
studying at Oxford, being subsequently Provost of 
Queen’s College, and having a controversy with Laud, 


is evident from other slender information that he was 


amuse our junior readers —if they have not been 
deterred by the gravity of our subject. It reads | English Baptists under Charles I., the Commonwealth, 


Similar curious inaccuracies are found in the 
body of the text, as for-example, after being told 


©1731,” we are in a line or two informed that 


executors, Dod aud Hildersbam, probably disavowed it 
as imperfect. But while large allowance must and will 
be made for these facts, alter every abatement there will 
be found in the Commentary its own best evidence of 
being genuine, not a little weighty and keeu-sighted ex 
position, expressed with less point than his Latin, but 
well put and suggestive, and, above all, much spiritual 
relish imparted to the ‘grace and truth’ of this most 
attractive of Paul’s Epistles.” i 
This particular reprint will assuredly be welcome to 
the lovers of the Puritan works, as it has long been ex- 
tremely scarce, and fetched a very high price. 

The Complete Works of Charnock. Vol. II. (Nichol.) 
This new volume of the Library we have so often com- 
mended continues the ‘‘A‘tributes” of Charnock, to 
which, in the former volume, Dr. M’Cosh prefixed 80 
excellent an introduction on the Puritan philosophy. 

The Early English Baptists. Vol. II. By B. Evans, 


Fathers? Heaven forbid. A few pages off|D.D. Bunyan Library, Vol. VIII. (Heaton and Son.) 


This second volume of Dr. Evans’ patiently careful and 
extremely conscientious work contains the history of the 


and Charles II. We much admire the author's devotion 


See Acts of the Apostles, chapters viii., ix., xii., xv., | to his subject, and the pains he has taken to do it 
xxxi., xxxii. ; Epistle to the Galatians, chapters ii., xi., justice. 


Not a fow facts may have, to those regarding 
them from a different point of view, quite another sig- 
nificance from that which the author finda in them ; but 
his fairness and sincerity are unmistakeable. Some 
things may seem superfluous to those versed in the reli- 
gious history of the period ; but it seems, from a little 
needless sensitiveness to criticism displayed in tho pre- 
face, that other persons may think it not sufficiently full 
and extended. The proprietors and subscribers will 
surely desire that the so-called Bunyan Library” 
should secure the completion of a work so really impor- 
tant to the denomination it is designed to serve. Few 
men, we are persuaded, have bestowed the same labour 
and research on the subject—probably not one living. 

Outlines of Modern Farming. Vol. IV. By R. 
Scott Burn. (Virtue and Co.) This little two-shilling 
volume continues the rudimentary treatise for students 
of agriculture which the publishers have added to the 
series commenced by Mr. Weale, which has now passed 
into their hands. It treats of the management of the 
dairy, of pigs, and of poultry ;—also, of diseases of the 
horse, of fattening cattle, of sheep, and of poultry. It 
is uncommonly practical, clearly written, and of un- 
deniable authority. : 
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Golden Hair; The White Wife; Noodledoo; John Godfrey's 
Fortunes, 3 vola; Dame Platts; Low and Co. The Cottager, 
Vol. IV.; The Leisure Hour for 1864; The Sunday at Home 
for 1864; Religious Tract Society. Bell's English Poets, 2 
vols.; London Labour and the London Poor, Parts VII. and 
VIII.; Griffin and Co. Pathway to Heaven; Our Bible- 
woman's Knock ; J. Nisbet and Co. Going to the Dogs; Vir- 
tue, Bros. The Great Apostisy ; Whitfield, Green, and Son. 
The Life and Lessons of Our Lord; J. Shaw. The Mysteries 
of the Vatican, 2 vols.; W. II. Allen & Co. The Chronological 
New Testament; Clerical Elocution ; Simpkin Marshall and 
Co. The Bibliotheca Sacra; Trübner and Co. A History of 
of the World, Part XII.; Walton and Maberly. Merchant 
Enterprise; T. Nelson and Sous, Consideration for Others; 
Jarrold and Sons. Elij h and the Monarchy of Israel; Long- 
inan and Co, The Essentials of Spelling; F. Pitman. German 
Rationalism; Commentary on the Pentatench, Voi. II.; Com- 
montary on the Acts of the Apostles, Vol. II.: T. and T. 
Clark. Beecher’s Sermons, Vol. I.; J. Heatonand Son. The 
Life of Wesley; Lives of the Queens of England; Bell and 
Daldy. The Church of England and Common Sense ; Macmillan 
and Co. A Review of the Vie de Jesus ; Discussions on the Gos- 
pels; Macmillan. Brindley and the Karly Engineers; Story of 
the Lives of George aud Robert Stephenson; Nablus and the 
Modern Samaritaus; Parliamentary Government; Murray. 
Bailey’s Festus; Bell and Daldy. New Sunday-school Hymu- 


and a lawsuit about the tithe of his rectory. But it bock; New Sunday-school Tune-book ; Jackson, Walford, and 


Hodder. Studies for Stories, Vols, land IL; Strahan, The 


held in great respect by his contemporaries, both as a ) Earlier Years of Our Lord; Edmonston aud Dougles, Lyra 
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Mystica; Longman and Co. Children’s Friend for 1864: 
Beeleys. Parable, or Divine Poesy, Part I.; Pitman. A Few 
Words on Penny Readings; Noyes and Son, Bath. A Treatise 
on Smoky Chimneys ;] Hardwicke. Longfellow’s Hyperion, 
Illustrated, with Photographs; Bennett. The Crucifixion. 
Pictures of Girl Lite; the Happy Holidays; A Week by Them- 
selves ; Crosspatch; Fun and Earnest; The Primrose Pil- 
grimage; Griffith and Farran. Good Words for 1864, North 
British Review. Magazines, &. 
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Gleanings. 


The stock of cotton at Liverpool on Friday last 
was 360,120 bales, 

Mr. Frith’s great painting, the ‘‘ Derby Day,” has 
been sent for exhibition to Australia. 

The long-standing case of Glover v. the Duc de 
Persigny was disposed of on Saturday by the plain. 
tiff being nonsuited. 

A Fowt Joxr.—A City policeman before Judge 
Maule said he was inthe hens (N division). Do 
you mean in the Poultry ?” asked the judge. 

Some of the papers notice as a ‘‘ rumour ” prevail- 
ing in the neighbourhood, that Mr. Kent, the father 
of the child murdered at Road some years ago, is 
dead. 

A Yankee editor thus winds up a notice to corre- 
spondents :—‘* Ia kouklucsion, fustly, we would sa 
tu moste writers, write often and publish seldum.’ 
Secondly, ta sum writers, ‘write seldum and pub- 
lish seldummer,’ ” : 

Equatity.—Some one was praising our public 
schools to Charles Landseer, and said, “ All our best 
men were public-school men. Look at our poets. 
There's Byron: he was a Harrow boy.“ Yee,” 
interrupted Charles, there's Burns: he was a plough- 
boy.” 

A Rosf To tHe Styx.—A shepherd has arrived 
in New Norfolk from the river Styx with a sample 
of two ounces of gold discovered there. Numbers of 
persons in New Norfolk are providing themselves 
with picks and shovels, and starting for that river. — 
Hobart Town Mercury. 

One day Sydney Smith saw a child stroke a 
tortoise. ‘‘Why are you doing that?” said he. 
‘6 To please the tortoise,” was the reply. ‘‘ Why,” 
said the canon, ‘‘ you might as well stroke the dome 
of St. Paul's to please the dean and chapter.“ 

EoonomicaL Monivicence.—With the sole addi- 
tion of merited italics, we copy the following state- 
ment from the London and China Telegraph :—‘‘ A 
pension of 300“. »-year has been voted to the Bishop 
of Victoria, subject to a deduction of any sum he may 
derive from an appointment in England.” Shabby! 
— Punch. 


According to several papers, a new club, to be 
called the Silent Club,“ is about to be established 
in Paris. The members may eat, drink, read, write, 
or smoke, but they must not speak, nor wear cresk- 
ing boote, nor play at dominoes, nor rattle the 
bones,” nor, in short, make any noise whatever. 
The floors will be covered with thick carpets, and 
the doors will open and shut without a sound. 

The following anecdote of the Iron Duke is recom- 
mended to the Secretaries of War and the Navy, 
who have spent enormous sums in fruitless experi- 
ments with new inventions. A man came to the 
Duke. What have you to offer?” A bullet- 

oof jacket, your Grace.” Put it on.” The 

ventor obeyed. The Duke ranga bell. An aide- 
de- camp presented himsef. Tell the captain of 
the guard to order one of his men to load with ball 
cartridge.” The inventor disappeared, and was 
never seen again near the Horse Guards. No money 
was wasted iu trying that invention, 

Expecting too Mucnu.—I remember here an 
anecdote a very dear old friend once told me. He 
was rector of a parish once in Ireland, where, from 
the habits of the Scotch Ohurch prevailing largely, it 
is not unusual to find some two or three men taking 
rank and place amongst the congregation, and assum- 
ing, with the Episcopalians, somewhat the character 
of elders in the other community. One of these, a 
man of hitherto unblemi-hed integrity, had been 
accused of some sharp practice in money-dealing, and 
the case was reported to the rector. My friend sent 
for the man, narrated the charge, and anxiously asked 
—Could it be possible that such an imputation could 
attach to him —“ for,” said he, “I have refused to 
credit it, Matthew, nor shell I, till you yourself 
declare to me it is true.” Aud it is, your rever- 
ence,” said be submissisely, and much sorrow-stricken ; 
“it is just true, and there's no den; in' it. But,“ 
added he, with an effort, “it’s unco hard to be in 

race in the flax season.”—Blackwood's Magazine 

r November. 

AMERICAN LaDIES.—A young uomarried lady 
never talke at all; ebe ie mere'y une jeune personne 
who turns scarlet when you look at her, and, uutil 
she is married par devant notaire toa man she has 
not seen half-a- dozen times in her liſe before, is 
nobody. Married, she does all the talking herself. 
You have nothing to do but listen and be fascinated. 
She talks nothings, but nothing is awhole world toa 
Frenchwoman. With the Russian ladies it is the 
a me; they are as witty, and as fascinating, and 
have at frail a basis of realism to talk upon, as their 
French sisters. With the ladies of Italy what have 
you to do save to learn the art of handing a glass of 
lemonade and of understanding the language of the 
eyes? Nobody talks at Venice, but everybody falls 
in love, Ia the society of Spanish ladies you have 
simply to take care that neither your cigarette nor 
that of your interlocutor goes out. The fan does ail 
the rest. At Vera C-uz, as 1 have elsewhere re- 
marked, the vomito is an unfailing and inexhaustible 
theme of conversation for both sexes. But none of 


these will serve your turn in talking to a young lady 
in the United States, who is armed at all points. 
She is a very porcupine of sharp sayings. It is not 
that she is witty, or humorous, or sarcastic, or pro- 
found; but she bristles. with facts, or at least with 
assertions culled from newspapers or other ephemeral 
publications, which she assumes to be facts. She is the 
most overwhelming conversationalist in the world. 
Balzic used to say that there were fifty thousand 
Madame de Sevignés in France; and I am certain 
that there are at least half a million Madame de 
Staels in the States, One can imagine the terrible 
loquacity of Necker’s daughter. Why did 
Napoleon exile her forty leagues from Paris? 
Because she talked him down. Why did the Duke 
of Wellington declare that she was the only person 
who had ever made him know fear? Because she was 
too much for him in conversation. Beware of the 
American young lady, unless you have the tongue of 
the Angelic Doctor, the eloquence of Mirabeau, the 
wit of Jack Wilkes, to back you up. Her facts 
real or assumed—her readiness, her confidence, her 
inextinguishable volubility, will otherwise rout and 
utterly discomfit you. Did I speak of Madame de 
Stael? The comparison is wholly inadequate, She 
is a combination of Mesdames du Deffand, Recamier, 
and d' Epinsy. Sophia Arnould and Delphine Gay, of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Mrs. Macaulay, 
Mrs. Thrale, and Lady Morgan. She is a wonder- 
fol result of civilisation, free institutions, and female 
seminaries, where the fair students graduate in 
honours, She is as fair, as polished, and discourses 
as brilliant music as the ivory keys of a grand piauo- 
forte—and she is quite as hard.—Mr, Sala in the 
Daily Telegraph. 


Births, Marringes, and Denths. 


BIRTAS. 
WELSFORD.—Nov. 19, at Spring Lodge, Ruabon, the wife of 
the Rev. H. C. Weleford, of a son, prematurely. 
JACKSON.—Nov. 19, the wife of Thomas Jackson, Esq , of 
King’s Lynn, of a son. 
BULLOCK.—Nov. 24, at Evelith, Salop, the wife of Mr. Thos. 
Bullock, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

TROUP—OLIPHANT.—Nov. 10, at Union Chapel, Oxford- 
road, Manchester, by the Rev. Alex. Maclaren, B.A,, Francis 
Troup, surgeon, Auchtermuchty, to Jane, eldest daughter of 
William Oliphant, Strathmiglo. 

BU MPUS—WARREN.—Nov. 15, at Cannon-street Chapel, 
Bümingham, Mr. J. Bumpus, of Loughborough, to Miss A. 
M. Warren, daughter of Mr. J. Warren, of Benacre-street, 
Birmingham. 

HAIGH—BURCHELL.—Nov. 15, at Westgate Chapel, Brad- 
ford, by the Rev. H. Dowson, Mr. David Samuel Haigh, to 
Miss Mary Burchell, both of Bradford. 

BROOKS—BARRADALE.—Nov. 16, at the New Chapel, 
Oxford-street, Leicester, by the Rev. W. Woods, Mr. T. 8. 
Brooks, of Leicester, late of Northampton, to Ann, only 
daughter of Mr. James Barradale, of Leicester. 

NEWSHOLME—WALKER.—Nov. 17, at the Upper Chapel, 
Heckmondwike, «A the Rev. Mark Howard sed the Rev. A. 
Mines, the Rev. John Newsholme, minister of the Tabernacle, 
Sheffield, to Mary, youngest daughter of Mr. James Walker, 
Capas Height, near Dewsbury. 

WADLAND — BUZZARD.—Nov. 17, at the Independent 
Chapel, Uppingham, by the Rev. F. S. Attenborough, Mr. 
Joseph Wadland, of Lyddington, to Miss M. A. Buzzard, of 
Scockerston, Leicestershire. 

HEAMAN—KNAPMAN.—Nov. 18, at Howe Chapel, Great 
Torrington, Devon, by the Rev. James Buckpitt, Mr. George 
Heaman, of The Retreat, Dalton, to Miss Elizabeth Knap- 
man, of Bedford. 

WATKINS — THOMPSON.—Nov. 20, at the Independent 
Chapel, Warwick, by the Rev. J. W. Percy, Mr. Samuel! 
Watkins, to Charlotte Thompson, both of Warwick. 

ROTHWELL—PARR.—Nov, 20, at St. Paul’s Independent 
Chapel, Wigan, by the Rev. W. Roaf, Mr. James Rothwell, 
to Miss Sarah Parr, both of Hindley. 

NEW MAN—JENNINGS.— Nov. 21, at the Independent Chapel, 
Warwick, bythe Rev, J. W Percy, Mr. John Newman, of 
Rugby, to Mary Jennings, of Warwick. 

HOLROYD—BOU KER,.—Nov. 21, at Springfield Independent 
Chapel, Dewsbury, Mr. S. Holroyd, newsagent, Wellington- 
street, Leeds, to Miss Emma Bouker. 

BROWN—WONTNER.—Nov. 22, at the Old Gravel-pits 
Chapel, Homerton, by the Rev. John Davies, George Brown, 
of 6, Medina-villas, Hackney, second son of Joseph Brown, 
of Maidstone, Kent, to Helen Emma, eldest daughter of 
Joseph Wontner, of Clapton, Middlesex. No cards, 

AXFORD—ALCOCK.—Nov, 22, at the Independent Chapel, 
Christchurch, by the Rev. Joseph Fletcher, the Rev. William 
Axford, pastor of the Independent church in Clayton West, 
Yorkshire, to Emma, only surviving daughter of the Rev. 
Paul Alcock, late of Parley, near Christchurch. 

JACK—FULTON.—Nov. 24, at Charles-strest Independent 
Chapel, Cardiff, by the Rev. John Edmond, D.D., of Park 
Presbyterian Church, Highbury, London, Adam, eldest son 
of the late Rev. John Jack, of Cardiff, to Agnes, daughter of 
the late Mr. James Fulton, of Glenton, Ayrshire. 

WHEELER-CRESWICK.—Nov, 24, at Mount Zion Chapel, 
by the Rev. D. Loxton, John, only son of Mr. Wm Wheeler, 
Sheffield Moor, to Annie, daughter of the late Mr. William 
Creswick, Fitzwilliam-street, 

MITCHELL—RAMSKY.—Noy. 2t, at Maudsley-street Inde- 
ag Chapel, Bolton-le-Moors, by the Rev. Mr. Best, Mr. 

ohn Mitchell, draper, Bolton-le-Moors, to Mrs. Annie Ram- 
sey, fourth daughter of the late James Hargreaves, Esq., 
Stirken-hills House, Padiham, near Burnley. 

BERRY —~MICKLETHWAITE.—Nov. 26, at Hallſleld Chapel, 
Bradford, by the Rev. J. Makepeace, Mr. William Berry, to 
Miss Martha Micklethwaite, both of Bradford. (This being 
the first marriage celebrated in this place of worship, an 
elegant family bible was presented to the newly-wedded 


couple ) 
WILSON—ELLIOT.—Nov, 29, at the Congregational chapel, 


by the Rev. John Fairfax. Mr. George Wilson, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Elliot, both of Shillington, Beds. , to Miss Eliza 


DEATHS, 


CORNEY.—Nov. 10, at Broughton, Mary Ann. wid f th 
late Rev. G. Corney, of Barking, al aged — a 


years. 
POOLE.— Nov. 11, in Bishop-street, Bristol, suddenly, d 
fifty, the beloved wife of the Rev. J. Poole, — 


minister. 
SHOEBOTHAM.—Nov. 13, Sarah, the beloved wife of the Rev. 
D. K. Shoebotham, of Malvern, and daughter of the late 
DRYLAND.Nov. 25 at Kettors 
Nov. 23, at Kettering, aged twenty-five, Sarah 
Lydia, the wife of J. W. Dryland, Esq., of that lace, and 


elder daughter of J. C. Thorowgood „ of Totteridge. 
Friends are requested to accept t i Mee Sag ee 
EWING.—Nov. 23, at Gosport, the Rev. Alexander Ewing, 
M.A., formerly minister of Syuare Chapel, Halifax, York- 


shire, and latterly of the Co tional ch 
| ee eae ngrega chapel, Gosport, 


SPOONER.—Nov. 24, at Leamington, in the eigh 


—— 
ear of his age, Richard ty -teoong 
——_ Spooner, Eeq., M. P. for North War. 


Boney Market and Commercial 
Intelligence, 


City, Tuesday Even: 
The Bank of England reduced their tag 4. 


from 8 to 7 per cent. on Thursday last. 
Dulness has characterised the Stock Market through 
out the week. Consols, which closed last week of 
to 3 for delivery, 90} to } ex. div. for the 8th . 
were last quoted to-day at 90} § and 80), 3 ran” 
tively. 55 
The Imperial Mercantile Credit Association hay 
issued a prospectus announcing that they are e 
to receive applications for 2, 800,000“. certificates of 
Debenture of the Atlantic and Great Western Railwa 
of which sum, however, 1, 200. 000l. has already bee, 
applied for. The certificates will be issued at 90). for 
100/., to be redeemed at par at the end of three 
with interest at 8 per cent, per annum payable half-year] 
guaranted by the Consolidated Bank, London, The 
railway is already completed, and its operations 80 far ag 
they have been estimated upon the 322 miles open have 
been thoroughly remunerative; the earnings have 
increased 100 per cent. since the commencement of the 
present year. Sir S. Morton Peto, whose firm had the 
supervision of the works, has written a letter to the 
trustees, in which he states that the line has been 
ballasted and laid in a style fully equal to the best of 
our English railways, and that its maintenance need not 
exceed their average cost per mile. A return of the 
carriage of produce from West to East during a period 
of five years shows an increase ranging from 400 to 1,000 
per cent. on the respective articles, and as the traffic of 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railway is directly 
connected with the cities to which these statistics relate, 


a large revenue is expected to be derived from that 
source, 


years ; 


— — — 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


(From Friday’s Gazette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap, 32, 
for the week ending Wednesday, November 23, 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued = . . 228, 054, 240 Government Debt £11,015,100 
Other Securities. 3,634,900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 13,405,210 


— — — 


228, 054, 240 
BANKING DEPARTMENT, 
e eee eee Government Securi- 
t 


e@eeeeeeoeeecen eee * * 5 ties. 410,374,512 

Public Deposits.... 5,511,860) Other Securities .. 18,713,407 

Other Deposits .... 14,358,521| Notes ............ 8,489,885 

Seven Day and other Gold & Silver Coin 726,854 
Bills 353,712 


288, 304, 188 


£23,054, 240 


£38, 304,188 
W. MILLER, Chief Cashier. 
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HOLiLoway’s OINTMENT AND PILLS.—REDEMPTION FROM 
Disease.—The hidden cause, the unsuspected source of many 
a wasting sickness and failing strength, le been developed by 
these admirable Pills, and the application of the Ointment to 
the malady thus discovered has rescued many valuable lives 
from a continued torture aud premature end. Piles in all the 
many forms under which they afflict mankind, fistulas, stric- 
tures, inflammations, ulcerations, internal, external, recent, 
or chronic, are thus safely and speedily brought to a state of 
ease, and thence conducted to a lasting perfect cure. Both 
Ointment and Pills are innocent in composition; both are 
gentle in operation, and assist each other, ever helping, never 
harming, Nature's acknowledged laws.—{ Advertisement.] 


Markets. 


CORS EXCHANGE, Lonpon, Monday, Nov. 28. 


There was a moderate show of English wheat this morning ; 
but the dull advices from all parts of the country rendered 
the trade here very inactive, and it was with difficulty that 
sales could be effected at last week's rates. Foreign wheat 
remains without alteration in value, the sale being to & very 
limited extent. Barley of all descriptions meets little inquiry 
at last week's quotations. Beans and peas the same as last 
Monday. Since this day week the arrivals of foreign oats have 
been small, prices bave consequently been firm, and the 
extreme rates of last Monday have been obtained for saunples 
both ex-ship and granary. 


CURRENT PRICES. 


— 


Per Qr. Per Qr. 
8 K 8. 8 8. 5, 
sex and Kent EAS— 
red, 1863 „ „ 31 to 38 Grey Aad 
Ditto 1864 .. .. 36 39 Maple « 3 


White, 1863 ee ee 89 44 White ee ee ee 35 = 
LL 1864 ee ee 89 45 Boilers ee 2 5 ee 35 38 
Foreign red.. .. 36 40 Foreign, white .. 36 


9 white 1 49 ee e 26 28 


11 : 

uglish malting .. 30 4 
rr 1 3 
Distilling .. .. 24 26 Eng oe 
Foreigu.. .. .. 22 82) s oen fel. .. 20 28 
MALT— * potatoe — 23 — 
Pale. + 60 63 Irish black .. . 18 — 
Chevalier .. .. 62 61 „ White. .. 19 22 
Brown .. .. .. 50 53] Foreign feed. . 18 
BEANs— 


para GAN | & fechenenr cel e. 
Harry .. 88 40 Town made 3 
Small .. .. 39 40 Country Marks .. ae 
Egyptian. .. 32 88 Norfolk & Suffolk 


BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropoli 
are from 64d to 7d; household ditto, 5d to 6d. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT, Isttwaton, Monday, November 28. 


last 
The total imports of foreigu stock into London 
week amounted to 12,600 head. In the corresponding 128 
in 1863 we received 9,850; in 1862, 12,458; in 1861, * the 
in 1860, 6,661; 1859, 5,887; 1858, 4,932. Owing 
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vailing strong gales of wind having prevented the arrival 
— 2 with stock, the supply of foreign stock 
on offer here to-day was limited, and sales progressed steadily, 
on higher terms. The arrivals of beasts fresh up from our 
own grazing districts were limited, and in but middling con- 
dition. The supplies from Ireland and Scotland were only 
moderate, 47 bullocks having been lost in the Aberdeen boat, 
wrecked off the Tyne, All breeds of beasts commanded a 
steady inquiry, at an advance in the quotations, compared 
with Monday last, of 2d. per 8lbs. A few very superior Scots 
and crosses realised 5s. 8d.; but the general top figure was 
5s. 6d. per 8lbs. From Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and 
Northamptonshire the arrivals comprised 2,100 shorthorns, 
& ; from other parts of England, 500 various breeds; from 
Scotland, 143 Scots and crosses; and from Ireland, 350 oxen 
and heifers. The show of sheep was emall, but in improved 
condition. The mutton trade was very firm, and the cur- 
rencies advanced fully 2d. per 8lbs. The goneral top figure 
was 58. 10d., but some prime Downs were disposed of at ts. 
per 8lbs. Calves, the supply of which was limited, moved off 
freely at 2d. per 8lbs. more money. The quotations ranged 
from 4s. 2d. to 5s, 2d. per 8lbs. The pork trade was in a 
sluggish state, at barely late rates. 


„ Per Slbs. to sink the Offal. 


„ a. & & & 
Inf, coarse beasts. 3 6 to 4 2 Prime Southdown 5 8105 10 
second quality . 4 4 4 10 Lambs i 
Prime large oxen 5 0 5 2 Lge. coarse calves 4 2 4 8 
Prime Scots, &c..5 4 5 6 Prime small 1 
Ooarse Inf. sheer. 3 10 4 6 Large hogs r 
Second quality .4 8 5 0 Neat sm. porkers.4 4 48 
Pr.coarsewoolled5 2 5 


Suckling calves, 187. to 22s, Quartei- old store pigs, 206 to 26- each: 
NEWGATE anv LEAD@ZNHALL, Monday, November 28. 


The supplies of town and country-killed meat on sale at 
these markets are but moderate, On the whole the trade 
is steady, and prices are without material change from last 
week, 


Per Slbe. by the carcase, 


. d. 8. d. N 
Inferior beef „ . 2 10 co 3 4 Small por . 4 404 8 
Middling ditto . 3 6 3 10 Inf. mutton .3 0 3 8 
Prime large do. 4 0 4 2 Middling ditto . 3 10 4 4 
Do. mall do.. . 4 4 4 6 Prime ditto .4 6 4 8 
Large pork, . .8 4 4 1 Veal.. 38388 48 


PRODUCE MARKET, Tugspay, Nov. 29. 


Tra—The dealings have been on a very limited scale. Prices, 
however, are in most instances well tupported. 

SucaR —The market has been dull, and in some instances a 
slight decline bas taken place, Refined goods are in moderate 
request at late rates. a 

CoFFEE—The demand for colonial descriptions has been 
steady at fully previous prices. 

Rice—A fair amount of business has Leen done at fully 
previous quotations. 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Nov. 28.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 4,262 firkins butter, and 2,209 bales of 
bacon; and from foreign ports 18,334 casks of butter, and 
690 bales bacon. In the Irish butter market the trade 
was quiet, and the transactions were of a limited character. 
Best Dutch further declined 88. to 108. per cwt. owing to the 
quality being so very indifferent. The bacon market ruled 
quiet, sale slow, and prices declined 2s. per cwt. 


POTATOES,.—Borovonm AND SPITALFIELDS, Monday, Nov. 
28.— These markets continue to be tolerably supplied with 
home-grown potatoes. The supply of foreign produce on sale, 
is scanty ; on the whole, the trade is steady, most descriptions 
of potatoes being in fair average request at full quotations, 
The imports into London, last week, was 305 bags, &c., from 
Hamburg; 870 Rotterdam, and 2 casks from Bremen. 


SEEDS, Monday, Nov. 28.—In the seed market the trade 
has been brisk during the past week, at full prices for all 
descriptions. The inquiry for the continent continues, but 
the market is now bare of eligible parcels, White sced meets 
more attention, and with advanced quotations for foreign 
samples, obtains better prices. Trefoils are fully as dear. 


FLAX, HEMP, COIR, &c., Saturday, Nov. 26.—The market 
for flax is firm, and prices have an upward tendency. Hemp 
moves off steadily, at 321. to 341. for clean Russian qualities. 
Jute is firmer, and commands rather more money. Coir goods 
are in moderate demand, at late rates. 


WOOL, Monday, November 28.—Since our last report the 
demand for most kinds of English wool has somewhat im- 

roved, and prices have been well supported. Most other 
Kinds, however, are a dull inquiry, at previous rates, The 
reduction in the value of money in the discount market has 
given greater confidence to holders. 


TALLOW, Monday, Nov. 28.—The tallow trade is firmer 
than on Saturday, but prices are lower than on Monday last. 
New P. T. C. is quoted at 41s. 3d. per cwt. on the spot. 
Rongh fat is selling at 28. 24d. per &lbs. Towntallow is selling 
at 418. 3d. net cash. 


OIL, Monday, Nov. 28.—Linseed and rape oils are in fair 
demand, at fall prices. In olive, cocoanut, and other oils 
about an average business is doing ; but fish oils continue 
dull, French spirits of turpentine command 61s. per cwt. 


COALS, Monday, November 28.—Market without altera- 
tion from last day. Hetton's, 23s.; Haswell's, 238 ; Hartle- 
pool, 238.; Tees, 233 ; Hartley's, 19s. 6d.; Norton An- 
thracite, 22s. 25 fresh arrivals, 1 left from Jast market. 
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NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
ABRIELS PAMPHLET on the TEETH. 


(ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE) 


Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the purpose 
of natural masticators. 


GABRIEL’S Pamphlet on the Teeth’? should be read by 
all who value health, and before consulting a Dentist.— 
Morning Herald, 


These Teeth are supplied on the principle of Capillary At- 
traction and Suction, thas dispensing entirely with springs, 
and are supplied at moderate charges, 


MESSRS, GABRIEL, 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS, 
LONDON: 
27, HARLET- STREET, CAVEN DISH-SQUARE, W. 
City ESTABLISHMENT : 
36. LUDGATE-HILL. 36. 
(Four Doors from the Railway Bridge.) 
134, DUKE-STREET, LIVERPOOL; and 

65, NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they —— : 
ERAL TEETH, from Four to Seven an 
N te en —— per Set, best in Europe, warranted. 
Single Teeth and partial Sets at proportionate moderate 
charges. 


1864. 
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BE D- ROOM FURNITURE. 


THE 


GENERAL FURNISHING AND UPHOLSTERY COMPANY 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING 


AN ENTIRELY NOVEL DESCRIPTION OF FURNITURE, 


Manufactured expressly for them, of Native British Wood. 
IT IS LIGHT, CHASTR, AND ELEGANT IN CHARAOTER, AND 


SUITABLE FOR FIRST-CLASS BED-ROOMS. 


THE GENERAL FURNISHING AND UPHOLSTERY 


COMPANY, 


LIMITED 


(F. J. ACRES, MANAGER), 


24 AND 25, 


BAKER-STREET, W. 


N. B. The Company's Illustrated Catalogue of Furniture is forwarded, post free, on application. 


PEACHEY’S 
PIANOFORTES FOR HIRE. 
CARRIAGE FREE. 

Option of Purchase, on Convenient Terms, at any Period. 
PEACHEY’S 


CITY OF LONDON MANUFACTORY, 
AND EXTENSIVE SHOW-ROOMS, 


73 BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, LONDON, E. c 


Opposite the Marine Socicty. 


An extensive assortment of PIANOFORTES, WARRANTED 
New and Second-hand. Every Description and Price. 


HARMONIUMS FOR SALE OR HIRE. 


„New Grand Pianofortes for HIRE, for Concerts, Lectures, &c 


— — — 


THE ROYAL OSBORNE 
(PATENT) 


MIXTURE OF TEAS, 
6lbs. Sent to any part of England carriage free. 
Agents wanted in all Towns where there are none appointed, 


FRANKS, SON, and CO., 40, Queen-street, Cannon-street 
West. 


ik HORNIMAN’S PURE TEA 
It is CHOICE and STRONG, Because it 


consists of most valuable growths that are full of rich essentia) 


properties, 
It is MODERATE in PRICK, Becavsr it is supplied aizeci 


from the importers to the consumers by Agents. 


It is WHOLESOME to use, Becausk the leaf is not facea 
with the usual powdered iniueral colours, 


These comBINED ADVANTAGES have secured for this Tea a 


general preference, Itis sold in sealed packets, with the price | 
printed on each, and sigued— 


Sorniman gs C» 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
GENUINE MUSTARD. 


Dr. Hassatt, having subjected this mustard to a rigorous 


microscopical examination and chemical analysis, reports that | 


it contaius the three essential properties of good Mustard, 
viz.:— 


PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE FLAVOUR. 


Sce that each Package bears their Trade Mark the “ Prize 02,” 
and Dr, Hassall’s Report. 


Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS Brick-lane, & Wentworth- 
street, London, N.E. 


SOFT, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKINS, 


WITH A DELIGHTFUL AND LASTING FRAGRANCE, 
BY USING 


Field’s Celebrated United Service Soap 


Tablets, 
4d. & 6d. Each, 


Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the Kingdom ; 
but the Pablic should ask for Field’s, and see that the name of 
J. C. aud J. FIELD is on each packet, box, and tablet. Whole- 
tale and for Exportation, at the Works, 


UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8, 


Where also may be obtained their Prize Medal Paraffine 
Candles. 


—— — — 


DD cen sizeers covennnant 
IIave adopted for the Military Stations, 
FIELD'S Prize Medal PARAFFINE 

CANDLE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. C. & J. FIELD, 


‘Who beg to caution the public against any spurious imitations, 


Their label is on the Packets and Boxes, 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the Kingdom. Wholesale 
and for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 
London, S., where also may be obtained their 
CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, AND 
THE NEW CANDLE, Self-fitting and no Paper or Scraping. 


‘gsHE STAFF of LIFE, on which our health 
and spirits so much depend, can only be insured PURE! 

making we home. By using BOKWICK’S BAKIN 

POWDER you can make and bake a Tea Cake in your own 


oven, and insure its freedom from alum and every other 


noxious ‘ingredient, in the short space of tweuty minutes. 
Borwick’s Baking Powder may be had everywhere in packets 
from a penny upwards, 


— — — — 


Price 58. cloth extra, or by Post 5s. 6d. 
SERMONS FOR THE PEOPLE 


BY 
F. D. HUNTINGTON, D. D. 
“These are in every way excellent sermons.”—Spectator. 
Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. O 


— — — — —— 


HOTO GRAPHIC STUDIO, 162, REGENT- 
STREET, W. (Mr. Crellin.) Vignettes, Miniatures, 
Coloured Portraits, and every description of Artistic Photo- 
graphy. Copies, Enlargementa, or Reductions made from Glass, 
Paper, or Dazuerreotype Portraits. Album Portraits, 38. 6d. ; 
or 10 for 10s. Gd. 


LBUM PORTRAITS, one for 2s. 6d., 10 
te for 10a., at the LONDON SCHOOL of PHOTO- 
RAPHY (Mr. S. PROUT NEWCOMB8), 


Addresses. —103, Newgate-street ; 174, Regent-street; 52, 
eapside ; Pantheon, Oxford-street ; Myddelton-hall, Isling- 
; 23, Poultry ; and 52, King William-street. 


— — — 


Now ready, a Portrait of 


PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH. 


— es SS ü 8. d. 
1 10 by 12, mounted in Oxford frames . 7 6 
2 15 by 11, 9 70 0 10 6 
3 arte de Visite * ° a 


Pu blished by Hatch Brothers, School of Photography, Oxford 


SAUCE._LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


Is prepared solely by Lea and PERRIxs. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 


tions, and should see that Lea and Pxreins’ Names are on 
| Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*,“ Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse and BLACKWELL; Messrs, Barclay 
and Sons, London, d&c., &c., and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 


~ 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the 
body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 
advantages :—Ilst. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect freedom 
from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn with 
equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or day; 
4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the slightest 
inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly concealed from 
observation. 

„We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified 
approbation ; and we strenuously advise the use of it to all 
those who stand in need of that protection, which they cannct 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any other 
apparatus ol truss as from that which wo have the highest 
satisfaction in thus recommending.”’—Church and State Gazette, 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—William 
Fergusson, Esq., F. R. S., Professor of 8 in King's College, 
Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &c. ; C. G. Guthrie, re 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalinic Hospital; W. 
Bowman, Esy., F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon to King's Collet e 
Hospital; 1. Callaway, Esq. Senior Assistant-Surgeon to Guys 
Hospital; W. Coulson, Esq., F. R. S., Surgeon to the Magdalene 
Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, Esq., F. R. S., Surgeon to the 
London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-Chi f to tho 
Metropolitan Police Force; Aston Key, Esy., Surgeon to Prince 
Albert; Robert Liston, Ed., V. R. S.; James Luke, Kg., Sur- 
oe to the 2 Society; Erasmus Wilson, Eeg., 

R S.; and many others. 

1 pescriptive —— may be had by post, and the Truss 
which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, on sending 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, to the 
Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
Price of a Single Truss, 108, 218., 26a, Cd., and 318. Ode 
Postage, la. | 
"Price of a Double Truss, 3 18. 6d., 4 28., and 528, 6d, L'ostage 
18. 8d. 
ice of an Umbilical Truss, 428. and 52s, Postage 18. 10d. 
— 5 Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Ollice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
\LASTIC STOCKINGS. KNEE-CAPS, &e 
The material of which these are made is recommended 
by the faculty as being peculiarly elastic and compressible, and 
the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support 
in all cases of WKAKN ESS, and swelling of the LEGS, VARI- 
COSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &. It is porous, light in texture, 
and inexpensive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stock ing 
Price 48. 6d., 78. 6d. 108., to 168. each. Postage 6d. 
John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


1864, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


First Class Subscription, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
ald upwards, 
According to the Number of Volumes required, 
Class B Subscription, 


HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Revised Lists of the Principal Works at present in Circula- 
tion, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, at 
greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded, 
postage free, on application. 
The Great Hall of the Library is now Open for 
the Exchange of Books. 


New Oxford-street, London, 
November, 1864. 


Fourteen Volumes for 28s., published at 71. A few remaining 
Sets of Kitto's Journal, 


HE JOURNAL of SACRED 
LITERATURE, comprising an extensive Series of 
Original Contributions by Writeis of Eminence on Topics con- 
nected with the Higher Departments of Theological Science. 
Fourteen Volumes, forming a distinct series, extending from 
April, 1855, to December, 1861, edited by the Rev. Dr. 
Bondrss, may be had, during a limited period, at the above 


prices, 
*.* The Work is in the Original Paper Binding. 


William Wesley, English and Foreign Bookseller and Pub- 
lisher, Paternoster-row, London. 


Now ready, in post 8vo, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


A CLEAN SKIN : How to Get it and How 
to Keep it. By J. Witxins WILLI us, M. R. C. S., Eng., 
of St. John's College, Oxford, late House Surgeon to the Lock 


Hospital. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Carriage - free to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


OBERTS’S SKETCHES of the HOLY 
LAND, SYRIA, IDUMEA, ARABIA, EGYPT, and 
NUBIA, with 250 beautiful Plates, and Letter-press by the 
Rev, G. Croty, LL.D, published at 71. 76, 91, 101. 108, and 
111. 11s.; now reduced to 21. 18s., 3. 10s., 4l., and 41. 16s. 
Detailed Prospectus and Catalogues gratis and post free. 
London: 8. and T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings (back of 
the Bank of England), E.C. ; 


Carriage-free to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


HE SERMON on the MOUNT, gorgeously 

Illuminated in a series of Twenty-seven Plates, by W. and 

G. AupsLey. Elegantly bound. Published at 12/. 12s., 10“. 

10s., and 8l. 88.; now reduced to 61. 6s., 41. 148. 6d., and 31. 

— 6d. Detailed Prospectuses and Catalogues gratis and post- 

ree, : 

London: 8,.and T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings (back of 

he Bank of England), E.C. 


Just published (884 pages), price 78. 6d. 


A POETICAL CHRONOLOGY and COM- 

PENDIUM of ANCIENT and MODERN ENGLISH 
HISTORY, containing the Dynasties of the Early British and 
Roman Periods, and a Table of Contemporary Sovereigns of 
Europe, from Egbert down to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 


Also a Third Edition, price 2s., of 


POETICAL GRAMMAR of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE and EPITOME of the ART of 
RHETORIC. 


This book is well worth ite price.”—Educational Times. 


* book will supply both help and amusement.“ Chris- 
tian Witness, 


Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster-row, London, 


— 


NEW STORY OF NORTH COUNTRY LIFE. 
This day is published, in Two Vols., price 218., 
M K F 
By Warwick HoLux. 
John Maxwell and Co., Publishers, 122, Fleet-street. 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET-STREET, 
Corner of Chancery-lane. 


Carriage paid to the Country on Orders 
exceeding 20s. 
GEST and most varied Stock in the Kingdom 


The LAR 
ef Note, Letter, and Fcap. Papers, Envelopes, Account and 
MS. Books, Household Papers, &c. 


PARTRIDGE and COZEN S' celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Rail- 
way Station in England, on receipt of Post-office Order. 


NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Ad- 
dress on best qualities of Paper or Envelopes. Coloured 
Stamping (Relief) reduced to 18. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 


SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 
4s. 6d. An immense variety in all sizes and qualities always 
in stock. Samples forwarded free. 


SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOES, all rulings, super- 
fine cream paper, 40 pages, 2s. per dozen. 


Illustrated Price List of [nkstands, Despatch Boxes, St 
tionery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c. post ree 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
Wholesale Manufacturing Stationers, 
192, FLEET-STREET, E. C. 


Established 1841. 


2 in the Is. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 
d. BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchssed at 62, Pater- 
noster-row, E. C. 

PARCELS of 51. value (at this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
any Railway Station in England. 

22 —— | 2 and large buyers supplied on the 
. 2 1 BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published 


| Second Edition, in Two Vols. fecp. 8vo, antique cloth, 
price 14s., 


1 POETICAL WORKS of WINTHROP 


OKWORTH PRAED, M. P. Illustrated with a 
Portrait of the Author, Engraved by Hott, after the original 
Miniature by NewTon. Prefaced by a Memoir by the Rev. 
DERWENT COLERIDGE, M.A. 


London: Edward Moxon and Co., Dover-street, W. 


HAYDN’S DATES. —Eleventh Edition. 


Dates and Facts relating to the History of Maukind from the 
most authentic and recent Records, especially interesting to 
. Members of the Learned Professions, Literary 
In tes, Merchants, and General Readers. 


In One handsome Library Volume, beautifully printed in 
legible type, cloth, 183., 


DICTIONARY of DATES, relating to all 


and Nations, for Universal Reference. Compre- 
hending rkable Occurrences, Ancient and Modern—the 
Foundation, Laws, aud Government of Countries: their Pro- 
gress in Civilisation, Industry, Literature, Arts, and Science ; 
their Achievements in Arms, and their Civil, Military, aud 
sp Institutions, and particularly of the British Empire. 
By Josxyn Haypn. Eleventh Rdition, Revised and greatly 
Enlarged by Bensamtn ViNceNT, Assistant-Secretary and 
1 of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great 

ritain. 


London: Edward Moxon and Co, Dover street, W. 


Ninth Edition, Revised and Corrected in accordauce with the 
most recent Acts of Parliament, small 8 vo, price 58. cloth, 


ANA’S SEAMAN’S MANUAL. By the 

Author of Two Years hefore the Mast Containing: 

A Treatise on Practical Seamanship, with Plates—A Dictionary 

of Sea Terms—Customs and Usages of the Merchant Service— 

Laws relating to the Practical Duties of Master and Mariners. 

By Captain Brown, Royal Navy, C. B., late Registrar-Geaeral 
of Seamen. 


London: Edward Moxon and Co., Dover-street, W. 


i Few of PRACTICAL EDUCATIONAL 
BOOKS. 


By James Stewart Laurie, her Majesty's Iuspector of 
Schools. 


LAURIE’S STANDARD READING-BOOKS, Fscp. 8vo, 
strongly bound, each with frontispieos illustration, and from 
200 to 700 arithmetical exercises added to the later editions. 

First Standard, 64 pp... . (Eighth a’ = — 
3. 641. 
) Os. 94. 
Fourth Standard, 192 pp.. (Sixth 5 
Fifth Standard, 255 pp.... (Fourth ‘eee Sy 
Sixth Standard, 320 pp.. (Third 5. 


*.* Upwards of 190,000 Copies have been sold. 


London: Thomas Murby, 32, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, 
E. C.; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers'-hall-court, 


ü 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


R. STEWART’S INTENTIONS. By the 


Author of ‘‘Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 


IE ORDEAL for WIVES. By the Author 
of ‘‘ The Morals of May Fair,“ &c. Three Vols. 


TE QUEEN of the COUNTY. By the 
7 Author of Margaret aud her Bridesmaids,” &¢. Three 
0 


OT PROVEN. Three Vols. 
1 A good book with a soul ia it.” —Examine r. 


Also just ready, in Three Vols., 
Blount TEMPES F. By the Rev. J. C. M. 


BELLE. 
Hurst and Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street 


Now ready, crown 8 vo, cloth, 98., 


HE GOSPEL of the KINGDOM of 
HEAVEN: a Course of Lectures on the Gospel of St. 
Luke. By F. D. Maurice, Incumbent of St. Peter's, Vere- 


street. 
Macmillan and Co, London and Cambridge. 


Part 1, price 1s., Now Ready, 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TWELVE SHILLING PARTS, 
DEM 8vo, 


PARABLE, or DIVINE POESY. 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN 


THEOLOGY AND MORALS; 
SELECTED FROM THE GREAT DIVINES, 
and Systematically Arranged, 


By R. A. BERTRAM, 


* 1 consists :—1. of Sacred History. 2. PARABLE, 
r DIVINE POESY ; and 3. of Holy Doctrine.”—Bacon. 


In one volume, and under a systematic arrangement, will be 
presented the choicest contributions of the greatest preachers 
of all ages to what Bacon distinguishes as the second branch 
of Theology. ‘‘Theology,” he says, ‘‘ consists (1) of Sacred 
History; (2) PARABLE, or DIVINE POESY; and (3) of 
Holy A or Precept, as its fixed Philosophy.“ In this 

e, the term poesy, it will be seen, is used without 
regard to the poetic style. 


The various illustrations are placed under appropriate head- 
ings; each article thus formed is subdivided, so as to give 
coherence to the whole; and each subdivision is chronologi- 
cally arranged, so as to indicate the progress of thought on the 
fundamental articles of the Christian Faith in the several ages 
ofthe Church. In addition to the many obvious advantages 
of such careful 828 in the case of each article the 
divisions and subdivisions constitute outlines of sermons: so 
that, in addition to several thousand illustrations, the work 
will contain nearly five hundred homiletic skeletons. The 
value of such a volume to the Lay Preacher and the Sunday- 
school Teacher will be at once apparent. 


The work is entirely unsectarian in ite character, but it will 
be found that, widely as on many minor points the writers 
differ, on the fundamental articl the Christian verity they 
are substantially one. In er regions of illustrations, 
as = — higher regions of h Hess, the — < all ages 
and climes speaks uno ore. e unsectarian, the work 
not latitudinarian, but Cathdlic, * 


A full Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, can be had from 
the Publisher, F. Pitman, 20, 2 b E. C. 


Just ready, 8vo, price 64., by post 7d., 


HY ESLASTIN G PUNISHMENT : a Sei mon 


Preached before the University of Oxford, Oct. 16, 1864. 
By E. B. Pusey, D. D., Canon of Christ Church. 


Oxford, and 337, Strand, London: J. H. and Jos, Parker; 


Elliot Stock, 63, Paternoster-row, London, E. O 


and Rivingtcns, Waterloo-place. 
* 


j 


— 
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MR. SMILES’ POPULAR WORKS. 


EORGE and ROBERT STE PHENSON— 


The STORY of THEIR LIVES. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6s . Portraits and Seventy 


* 30,000 Copies have been pri “wT: 
at, P printed of the Life of Stephen 


Uniform with the above Work, 


~) AMES BRINDLEY aud the EARI 


ENGINEERS. With P f i 8 
Ns So. i ortraits and Fifty Illustrations. 


ELF HELP. with ILLU 
8 CHARACTER and CONDUCT. Pan 52108 of 


„ 60,000 Copies of this Work have been printed. 
Uniform with the above Work, 


NDUSTRIAL BIOGRAP a 0 
Volume to Self Help.“ aa 4 Companion 


John Murray, Albemarle-street, 


7 cateitatarrat. 
HE SUNDAY at HOME.— 
CONTENTS of DEJEMBER — STFLED 


— ae 
— 


(WALES and NARRATIVES—The Mile 


and his Daughter—The Sheepskins—T} ‘ 
Hammer—The Bambino—The Pceor Poi — of PY i 


LLUSTRATIONS of the BIBLE, EVI 


D&NCES, & —Likenesses of Christ: True and False 
Egyptian Testimonies to Mosaic Records—Shishak’s Lemple— 
The Inscription on the Cross, in Hebrew, Greek, and Latis 5 
Discovery of Cedar Forests in Lebanon. eis 


ee ͥꝗͤ —ä—ä 7 — — 


ELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY, — Beer 
Gilpin— Bishop of Winchester Blind Martyrs of 1563. 


— 


ISSIONARY PAPERS. — A German Mie 


sionary Meeting—A Tea Meeting in New Zealand. 


HRISTMAS PAPERS. — Carol n 
The Waits—Christmas-day. . 


— 


OCTRINAL and DEVOTIONAL ARTI- 
CLES.— Winter Days—Spiritual Gossip—Failures jy 
our Work—The Fool and ths Baron—Last Regrets. 
THE Porrtr.— Haman and Mordecii—The Wedding Garment 
—The Word and the World—Christmas Joy. 
SaBBaTH THovucats —Thanksziving—Return of the Lost 
Union with Christ ~Amen. 


— — — — 


— 
— 


AGES for the YOUNG. — Tales, Poetry, 


Bible Questions, Scripture Enigmas, &c. 


ee ee ee — — ——ͤ— ay 


LLUSTRATIONS in the DECEMBER 
PART of the SUNDAY at HOME.—The Windwiil, after 
Linnell (tinted lithograph)—The Miller's Daughter—Haman 
and Mordecai (vy Priolo}\—The Old Bookstaii— Portrait of 
Bishop of Winchester—The Wedding Garment—The Minister's 
Wife—Abbey Church, Bath—Shishak’s Triumph (ſiom a Pho- 
tograph of the Sculptared Wall of Karnak)—The Carol Singers 
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